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The Two Cultures and Education 
B. R. MYERS 


Tu IMPACT on human society of the last two decades of unpre- 
cedented scientific progress has generated a small infinity of 
papers, talks, and discussion. This article is another contribution to 
the pile, and represents a technologist’s views on the controversial 
scientist-versus-the-nonscientist problem. 

Perhaps the greatest impact of scientific progress has been the 
emergence of a more universal view of human society as a whole. 
The several elements in the spectrum of professions and occupations, 
of attitudes and behavior patterns, of traits and personalities, the sum 
of which comprises humanity as we know it, are coming to realize 
that they must learn to live together more harmoniously than they 
probably have attempted to in the past. Put another way, we have to 
live with other people; and, to quote a well-worn quip, ‘“There is no- 
body more difficult to live with than people!” 

The dynamic, almost exuberant, persistence of scientific discovery 
and technological development is in conflict with the characteristic 
inertia of society in its resistance to change. We have two cultures— 
that of science and that associated with the more traditional values 
of the humanities—a paradoxical situation, for the very word culture 
as applied to human society surely means that there can really be but 
one? 


The fundamental issue, as is true in all sociological problems, is 
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one of education. Many heated arguments and bitter controversies 
have raged about the so-called threat which an increase in scientific 
and technological education presents to the humanities. It is this 
author’s opinion that these arguments are usually originated by the 
humanities (literary and arts) people themselves. In the Rede Lec- 
ture at Cambridge University in England last year, however, C. P. 
Snow noted that the scientists themselves, and particularly the young 
scientists, have also contributed to the situation.1 He aptly de- 
scribes it as one of polarization—at one pole the literary intellectuals, 
who tend to refer to themselves as the intellectuals, as though there 
were no others, and at the other the scientists, particularly the physi- 
cal scientists. He notes that it has been due partly to the feeling of 
the young scientists that they are part of a culture on the rise while 
the other is in retreat; that it is also, to be brutal, that the young 
scientists know they will get a comfortable job, while their con- 
temporaries in English and history will be lucky to earn half as much. 
A similar flavour was apparent in Principal H. H. Kerr's address 
at the annual convocation of the Ryerson Institute of Technology, 
Toronto, on May 6, 1960. If overemphasis were placed on pure 
humanities, he said, then Ryerson might become a place 


“Where scholars prepare 
scholars not for life 


But gaudy footnotes and 
a threadbare wife.” 


Such statements are indicative of the cautionary stance which 
scientists and technologists have been obliged to assume, for they 
are under attack by the nonscientists. The situation is unfortunate, 
though it does exist. It calls for some reorientation in our educa- 
tional thinking. 

It is noteworthy that the scientists and technologists have never 
said other than that we must vot neglect socio-humanistic studies in 
our education. For example, accreditation of university engineering 
curricula in the United States is done by the Engineers’ Council for 
Professional Development. While such accreditation gives strictly a 
professional stamp, it is most significant that one of the requirements 
specified by ECPD is that one-half to a full year be devoted specifi- 


*C. P. Snow, The Two Cultures and the Scientific Revolution. Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1959. 
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cally to studies in the Aumanistic-social area.? To emphasize that 
more than lip service is to be paid to the latter, and to ensure that the 
subjects are chosen for their ‘‘cultural’” value and not merely for 
their utility, it is specified that at least one-half year in a four-year 
program should comprise study of such subjects as history, economics, 
overnment, literature, sociology, philosophy, psychology, or fine 
atts, and should not include such courses as accounting, industrial 
management, finance, personnel administration, or military studies. 

An examination of science curricula (as opposed to engineering) 
reveals that they also have a content of required socio-humanistic 
courses. Thus, the scientist and technologist readily agrees that he 
must aspire to the most mature set of values he can develop, that he 
must come to appreciate both man’s arts and his sciences, the beauty 
of poetry, the depth of philosophy, the aspirations of religion, our 
complex history, the multitude of political and economic theories, 
all as integral parts of the spectrum whose synthesis leads to gen- 
uine tolerance and human understanding. 

Unfortunately, the converse is not true. An examination of hu- 
manities curricula reveals that there is essentially nothing required 
in the way of scientific and technological studies. Thus, it is the 
student of the humanities, the traditional ‘‘intellectual,’’ who is so 
sadly impoverished. For he has absolutely no conception of the 
scientific edifice at all. Even if he wanted to, he doesn’t have the 
elementary background to acquire it. As a result, he doesn’t know 
what he is missing. The same is true of nonscientists in general. In 

litics, there is a prevalent feeling against scientists going into 
public life, and politicians themselves wrangle only about the admin- 
istrative dickerings of scientific agencies, without any feeling or 
understanding whatsoever of scientific research. The same is true in 
economics. Yet, in politics and economics, the security of a nation, 
its welfare, health, production, and hence its survival and standard 
of living, are due strictly to its scientific and technological stature. In 
corresponding vein, very little of 20th-century science has been as- 
similated into 20th-century art. In literature, changes take place more 
slowly than in science; the periods of literary misconception are there- 
fore longer. 

In short, the major educational problem concerns the nonscien- 


* Engineers’ Council for Professional Development, 26th Annual Report. New York, 
N.Y., 1958. 
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tist. It is the nonscientist who is the most unbalanced member of our 
society in this scientific age, unbalanced because of his deplorable 
lack of appreciation of the scientific revolution. Whereas the scientist 
and technologist do at least receive an adequate education in socio- 
humanistic affairs, the nonscientist receives little, if any, education in 
scientific and technological matters! Our first and most immediate 
problem is to eliminate this unbalance, for a serious attack on the 
detail of our educational problems cannot progress either efficiently 
or rapidly until the public at large is in harmony on this more com- 
prehensive issue. 

Apart from the bickerings between the professional scientist and 
the professional nonscientist, there is also the psychological factor 
among laymen that man in his scientific pursuits will create his 
own destroyer. History is replete with examples of this recurrent 
idea. The example which comes to mind immediately is that at one 
time the earth was thought to be flat. If you sailed long enough on 
a fixed heading, you would eventually fall off the edge. A perfect 
example of self-destruction! 

Applied to examples such as these, the idea is of course nothing 
more than an old-wives’ tale; so far as we know, nobody has yet 
fallen off the edge of the earth. Yet it continues to predominate in 
the minds of a large portion of the community today in connection 
with more modern developments. For instance, the electronic “brain” 
machines which we are seeing more and more of are generally re- 
garded to be no more intelligent than their designer. Yet Norbert 
Wiener, of cybernetics fame, and others, have indicated that ma- 
chines are now being developed which may be able to learn as they 
operate;* some already in existence can outwit their human mas- 
ters at games.‘ It takes little stretch of imagination to project a night- 
mare in which such machines will dominate their masters com- 
pletely. Mere man would become a slave of the instrument which he 
himself developed to reduce his servitude to arduous work. 

In view of our experience with similar suppositions like that of 
the flat world, however, the idea is quite absurd. We must educate 
the public to get rid of this fear and replace it by the justifiable con- 
viction that man will surely stay ahead of the advancing machines. 


® “Revolt of the Machines,” Time, January 11, 1960. 
* Heuristics,” The Institute of Radio Engineers, Professional Group on Auto- 
matic Control, Newsletter No. 1. New York, N.Y., March, 1960. 
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As to a similar but more plausible condemnation that develop- 
ment of such machines (and other technological devices) should be 
consciously restricted because they destroy more old jobs than they 
create new, this has also been proven a myth, for exactly the opposite 
is true.® Furthermore, the new jobs which they create are not only 
more interesting to the individual, but are also less arduous, and 
contribute to his increased standard of living. The fact that there are 
more of them is decidedly favourable, in view of the increasing 
world population problem. The physical complexity of these ma- 
chines, however, and their sociological impact, calls for new disci- 
plines at all levels of formal education—education which can neither 
be denied by the educators, nor refused by the public. 


II 


The world of science and technology has doubled in size once 
every fifteen years or so ever since Isaac Newton’s time of the early 
eighteenth century. There is no reason to believe other than that it 
will continue to grow at, at least, this rate from here on to eternity. 
Thus, whether the student of the humanities likes it or not, the scien- 
tific age is here and will continue. He cannot stubbornly behave 
as though it were not. Man is by nature motivated as much as any- 
thing else by curiosity. If anyone were to ask, ‘““Why do you want to 
go to the moon?” (and, as a matter of fact, this author does) an 
appropriate answer would be that which Sir Edmund Hilary gave 
after conquering Everest: to the question, “Why did you want to 
climb Everest?’’ he replied, “Because it is there!’’ 

It is from this type of curiosity that the scientists go on to see if 
something can be done, and their success to date has led to real 
optimism. It is an optimism that the nonscientist would do well to 
share. To say the least, his ignorance of science is little short of 
startling in this day and age when physics has become a major force 
in national and international affairs, Both legislator and citizen who 
must make effective decisions in a world of radiation, radar, and 
rockets need a background in physics, for public lack of understand- 
ing of the scientific aspects can but lead to some of the decisions being 
erroneous, and to others being delayed or even never arrived at. 

The present situation is not unlike that which existed with the 
growth of the industrial revolution. The industrial revolution crept 


°L. Landon Goodman, Man and Automation. Penguin Books, 1957. 
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on imperceptibly at first, without anyone noticing what was happen- 
ing. When it did dawn on the traditional culture that something 
was happening, they did little other than condemn what they saw. 
Yet the industrial revolution continued, as it had to, and was indeed 
the last major beneficial transformation of society that we have 
known. The same will undoubtedly be true of the present scientific 
revolution. 

This condemnation of science and scientists by the traditional cul- 
ture has persisted throughout history. The Holy Office which con- 
demned Galileo in 1633, the Birmingham mob which burnt down 
Priestley’s house in 1791, and certain incidents in the Argentine and 
even the U.S.A., where from time to time scientists have been dis- 
missed for holding political views of their own (will anyone ever 
forget the recent Oppenheimer case in the U.S.?), are examples. In 
England, in 1941, the President of the Royal Society warned scientists 
that they might not preserve their research freedom if they were to 
urge scientific evidence in favour of ‘‘any special political doctrine.”* 
In other words, even in England, and quite recently, scientific re- 
search has been held on sufferance just as much as it had been in 
the past. Today, when scientific thought transcends all human activ- 
ity, this kind of attitude is an anachronism. 

Whereas the word “humanities” first came into use in Roman 
times, the word “‘scientist’’ was used for the first time only a hundred 
and twenty years ago, in the year 1840. It was coined by William 
Whewell, Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. Even as recently as 
the beginning of the present century, scientific academies then in 
existence still included doctors, clergymen, and amateurs in their 
membership. Also at that time it was indeed the humanities which 
were the studies needed by those who were to become the contem- 
porary leaders of society. 

In the present century the whole situation has been gradually, 
though utterly, transformed. The study of science is a serious bus- 
iness, whereas the study of the humanities used to be and still tends 
to be merely the final adornment of a gentleman’s education. The 
impact of science and technology has created an intensity of public 
interest in education that is higher today than at any other time in 
history. Higher education is no longer regarded as an aristocratic 


°C. D. Darlington, The Conflict of Science and Society. London: Watts & Com- 
pany, 1948. 
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privilege, a pleasant but really rather useless flourish at the end of 
formal education. The ordinary citizen has come to realize that he 
will no longer be adequately educated for the society in which he 
lives unless he has at least a reasonable grasp of the scientific princi- 
ples that govern the world around him. A general acquaintance with 
the aims and substance of science and mathematics, and a more sym- 

athetic attitude toward their practitioners have become a prerequisite 
of responsible citizenship. An immediate educational problem is one 
of increasing the number of those capable of making new scientific 
discoveries and of putting them to practical use. 

The overall goal should therefore be to construct a system of edu- 
cation from which anyone can get enough science not to feel that 
the scientific experience is alien to him forever. Only then will false 
and wasteful rivalries and recriminations between the two cultures— 
the humanities and the sciences—be resolved. Such unification will 
not evolve unless the humanists take a more positive lead than, in this 
author’s opinion, they seem to be taking at the present time. The 
humanist will succeed in justifying himself historically only if he 
enters into a self-respecting alliance with the scientist. 











The Recognition of Excellence 
DONALD L. THISTLETHWAITE 


OCIETY has many ways of recognizing exceptional intellectual 
S talent. High schools frequently publish honor rolls, award 
medals to high achievers, and invite valedictorians to give com- 
mencement speeches. Colleges award scholarships, name undergrad- 
uates to the dean’s list, and elect top students to honorary fraternities, 
But despite the universality of recognition awards little is known 
about their effects. Do such awards stimulate the recipient to strive 
for even greater achievement? Does the image of the achiever with 
high visibility cause others to aspire to similar accomplishments? How 
can we improve programs for identifying and recognizing intellectual 
excellence so that we may maximize the desired outcomes? 

Although previous studies have demonstrated that recognition 
awards sometimes increase the educational motivation of talented 
students, no attempt has yet been made to conceptualize the varied 
effects that social recognition may have or to predict the types of 
students upon which such awards will have their greatest impact. 
Such a conceptualization would be useful in designing improved 
programs for recognizing and stimulating excellence. The purpose 
of this report is to integrate emerging generalizations concerning 
the effects of social recognition for talented young persons, and to 
consider the adequacy of these generalizations in interpreting the 
results of a survey of students who received recognition in a national 
scholarship competition.’ 

It will be helpful, in considering the following generalizations, 
to imagine a specific type of recognition award. Let us assume that 
we are dealing with an honorary award given to students for out- 
standing performance on college aptitude tests given in a scholarship 
competition, This paradigm has the virtue of focussing upon the 
effects of recognition during a critical period in the education of the 
student, a period in which a considerable number decide not to con- 
tinue their schooling. Although the generalizations have been de- 
veloped from previous studies of this type of recognition award, it 

* This study is a part of the research program of the National Merit Scholarship 
Corporation and was supported by grants from the National Science Foundation and 


the Old Dominion Foundation. I am indebted to John L. Holland and Laura P. Kent 
for their critical reading of the manuscript. 
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is hoped that a theory based upon this model will be generalizable to 
new situations. 

Two kinds of hypotheses have been formulated: the first kind, 
called dispositional hypotheses, relate effects upon motivation to seek 
advanced training to changes in the person’s attitudes, abilities, and 
perceptions; the second kind, called interaction hypotheses, relate 
changes in the person’s attitudes, abilities, and perceptions to back- 
ground characteristics and environmental events. The four dispost- 
tional hypotheses may be stated as follows: Social recognition for out- 
standing intellectual achievement (hereafter called Recognition) will 
increase the recipient's (S’s) motivation to seek advanced training 
when Recognition leads to: 


1. improved evaluation of self relative to others, 

2. increased ability to finance the costs of such training, 

3. increased ability to gain admission to preferred educational programs 
and institutions, or 

4, increased social support among others for intellectual achievement. 


The corresponding interaction hypotheses are as follows: 


1. Recognition will affect S’s knowledge of his capacities and his 
evaluation of self relative to others when S: 


a. has had little opportunity to evaluate his abilities by objective 
measures, or 

b. is a “late bloomer”—i.e., when prior to Recognition S had a 
relatively undistinguished record of academic achievement. 


2. Recognition will increase S’s ability to finance college costs by aiding 
S to obtain scholarship assistance when § is: 


a. from a home or community of relatively Jow socio-economic 
status, or 
b. planning to attend a high-cost college. 


3. Recognition will increase S’s ability to gain admission to preferred 
educational programs and institutions when S is: 


a. from a home or community of relatively bigh socio-economic 
status, or 
b. planning to attend a high-cost college. 


4, Recognition will produce increased social support for S’s training 
when: 


a. others’ expectations of S’s intellectual performance are exceeded, 
or 
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b. others who have the power to assist or thwart S’s plans to seek 
advanced training are not already committed to support such 


plans. 


To test these generalizations, a survey of Certificate of Merit 
winners in the third National Merit Scholarship program was made, 
The hypotheses tested concern only effects upon recipients. Hypothe- 
ses dealing with social support from others are excluded, since an 
adequate test would require surveying the parents, teachers, and peers 
of students receiving recognition. 

The honorary Certificate of Merit award, which carries no stipend, 
attests to the student’s “high potential for college achievement” as 
demonstrated by his “distinguished performance on the nationwide 
selection tests for Merit Scholarships.” Each of the recipients had his 
name published in a booklet distributed to all accredited junior and 
senior colleges, to a large number of other scholarship-granting 
agencies, and to many newspapers.’ 

Responses were received from 5,937, or 94 per cent, of the C of M 
winners. The questionnaires, completed during the school year fol- 
lowing graduation from high school, indicated that approximately 97 
per cent of the respondents had enrolled in college immediately. 
Another one per cent were enrolled in noncollege courses. Only 
about two per cent had discontinued their schooling. Since a greater 
proportion of “late” than “early’’ respondents discontinued their 
schooling, it is probable that the dropout rate among nonrespon- 
dents is greater. How much greater it is impossible to say. At least 


two per cent, but certainly no more than eight per cent, of the total 


group of C of M winners discontinued their schooling. Undoubtedly 
many of the boys who entered military service plan to go to college 
later. 

The C of M winners represent an extremely talented group. 
Ninety-five per cent of the respondents had scores on the verbal 
section of the College Entrance Examination Board’s Scholarship 
Qualifying Test (SQT) which placed them in the top two per cent 
of the nation’s high school seniors. On the quantitative section of 
the SQT two-thirds of the group had scores which placed them in 
the top two per cent of the senior population. Fifty-six per cent of 


7A count of press clippings following the announcement of C of M_ winners 
shows that over 2,800 news items appeared in newspapers throughout the country 
describing these students. 
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the respondents, and 57 per cent of the college entrants, reported 
they held freshman scholarships, with a median value of $607. 

Hypothesized changes in dispositions as a consequence of Recog- 
nition were assessed by retrospective appraisals of the effects of 
winning the C of M award. The question, ‘‘How did winning a C 
of M help you?” was followed by seven fixed alternative responses 
and a probe for free responses. Response alternatives were as fol- 
lows: (a) led to unsolicited scholarship offers, (b) helped me in 
getting scholarship aid, (c) helped me to evaluate my abilities, (d) 
increased my self-confidence or self-esteem, (e) helped me to get 
admitted to a preferred college, (f) increased my desire for advanced 
training (M.A., Ph.D., M.D., etc.), (g) no effects, (h) other ef- 
fects (what?). Note that alternative (f), which was used to assess 
changes in motivation to seek advanced training, refers to plans to 
complete graduate and professional training. In interpreting the 
results it is important to keep in mind that some students may be 
more responsive than others. To the extent that some respondents are 
disposed to check numerous alternatives, while others are disposed to 
check none, it is possible that the observed relationships between 
reported changes in dispositions may reflect response bias. Conse- 
quently tests of the dispositional hypotheses are not definitive. 

To test the interaction hypotheses, students were divided into 
groups using attributes derived from test records and from informa- 
tion available from their participation in the scholarship competition, 
and the questionnaire responses of the different groups were com- 
pared. Socio-economic status was assessed by three indices: net 
annual income of parents before taxes (estimated from the Parents’ 
Confidential Statement provided by the College Scholarship Service), 
principal’s report of the proportion of the high school’s graduating 
class going to college, and type of high school attended (private, 
independent schools vs. public schools and Catholic schools). College 
costs were estimated from budgets provided by each institution for 
the school year 1959-60. No information was available on the test- 
ing and guidance programs available in each secondary school, but an 
approximate index of exposure to previous testing opportunities was 
devised by classifying states with respect to the presence or absence 
of state testing programs as reported in a recent survey by the Educa- 
tional Testing Service.’ 


* Educational Testing Service, Large-scale Programs of Testing for Guidance. 
Princeton, New Jersey: Educational Testing Service, 1957. 
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For convenience the evidence will be discussed in the same order in 
which the hypotheses have been stated, except that corresponding 
dispositional and interaction hypotheses will be considered together. 

The first dispositional hypothesis predicts that Recognition will 
increase motivation to seek advanced training when it leads to im- 
proved evaluation of self relative to others. Recipients who report 
that the award helped them to evaluate their abilities or that it in- 
creased their self-confidence should therefore exhibit greater changes 


TABLE I 


CHANGE IN MOTIVATION TO SEEK ADVANCED TRAINING AS A 
FUNCTION OF CHANGE IN SELF-CONCEPT 








Per cent who re- 
Number port increased mo- 
Self-evaluative attitudes of tivation to seek Percent . 
subjects advanced training diff. 
as a result of 
recognition 





1. Evaluation of abilities 
Ss reporting that award helped 
them to evaluate their abilities 2,363 30.3 
Ss not reporting that award 18.0 <.01 
helped them to evaluate their 
abilities 3,574 12.3 
2. Self-confidence 
Ss reporting that award increased 
their self-confidence or self- 
esteem 3,430 25.7 
Ss not reporting any change in 14.8 <.01 
self-confidence or self-esteem 2,507 10.9 





* Two-tailed tests have been used in this and in succeeding tables to estimate prob- 
ability values. 


in educational motivation than those who report no changes in self- 
evaluative attitudes. Table I shows that these predictions were con- 
firmed. 

The first three interaction hypotheses specify some of the condi- 
tions under which recognition will produce changes in the in- 
dividual’s self-concept. Assuming that secondary schools in states 
without state-wide testing programs provide students with fewer 
opportunities for evaluating their abilities, changes in self-evaluative 
attitudes should be more frequent in such states than in states having 
state-wide programs. The results in Table II confirm this hypothesis. 
Undoubtedly the magnitude of this interaction effect is underes- 
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TABLE II 


CHANGE IN SELF-EVALUATIVE ATTITUDES AND OPPORTUNITY 
TO PARTICIPATE IN STATE-WIDE TESTING PROGRAMS 








Per cent who re- 
Number port that winning a 


Classification of C of M helped them is Pp 
subjects to evaluate their . 
abilities 





In states with statewide test- 
ing program 2,758 37.6 
4.1 <.01 
In states with no statewide 
testing program 3,179 41.7 





timated since the presence or absence of a state-wide testing program 
is a very crude index of the testing opportunities available in the high 
school. 

To test the prediction that “late bloomers” will be more affected 
by Recognition than students with consistently good performances in 
high school, a 14 per cent random sample of all respondents was 
studied. Students with percentile ranks (in high school class) of 95 
or less were compared with those whose ranks were greater than 95. 
The results, shown in Table III, indicate that the group with lower 
ranks more frequently reported that Recognition increased their self- 
confidence or self-esteem; there was no difference in the proportions 


TABLE III 


CHANGE IN SELF CONCEPT AS A FUNCTION OF PREVIOUS 
SCHOLASTIC ACHIEVEMENT 








Response 





S reports that award _ S reports that award 








Previous scholastic Number helped in evaluating increased self-confi- 
achievement subjects abilities dence or self-esteem 
Per cent Per cent 
Per cent : Per cent diff. 
Moderate achievement 
(Ss with high school per- 
centile ranks of 95 orless) 421 38.5 62.0 
Outstanding achievement 
(Ss with high school per- a a7" 
centile ranks greater than 
95) 437 38.7 53.3 





"P< 
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of the two groups who believed the award helped them to evaluate 
their ability. The hypothesis was therefore only partially confirmed. 
One might expect that as a result of classifying students into “high” 
or “low” groups relative to percentile rank in high school class, the 
former would have higher aptitude scores than the latter. However, 
high-rank and low-rank groups had mean SQT scores (verbal plus 
quantitative subscores) of 100 and 99, respectively. Consequently 
the observed difference between the two groups is not spuriously 
inflated by differences in aptitude. 

It was expected that recognition would increase the recipient’s 
motivation to seek advanced training when it led to increased ability 
to finance college training. If we compare the educational plans of 
students whose financial ability changed (e.g., who received scholar- 
ships) with those of students whose financial status did not change 
(e.g., who did not win scholarships) the former should exhibit more 
frequent changes in educational plans. 

Two indices were available to assess changes in ability to finance 
the costs of higher education: first, the student’s subjective estimate 
of whether the recognition award helped him in getting scholarship 
aid (although it was recognized that many students do not have 
accurate knowledge about this question); second, the student’s re- 
port of whether he held a freshman scholarship—a more objective 
measure of change in ability to pay college costs but at the same time 
a measure which undoubtedly reflects some changes which are not the 
consequence of recognition. Table IV shows that the second disposi- 
tional hypothesis is confirmed when the former is used to classify 
students but unconfirmed when the latter is used. 

Although the ambiguity of these tests of the hypothesis may be due 
to defects in the measures used to assess changes in financial status, 
it appears that among near-winners in the Merit program changes in 
educational plans are not closely connected with changes in ability 
to pay college costs. The interaction hypotheses suggest why this may 
be true. Recognition should increase the recipient’s ability to finance 
college costs by helping him to win a scholarship both when he 
comes from a relatively low-income family and when he desires to 
attend a high-cost college. However, it seems likely that the majority 
who apply to high-cost institutions come from relatively well-to-do 
families. In short, Recognition may help two different types of stu- 
dents to win scholarships: first, those from low-income families who 
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cannot attend college without assistance, and second, those from 
families with better than average incomes who want to attend high- 
cost colleges but who will enroll in college even though they do not 
win scholarships, Changes in the ability of the former group to pay 
college costs presumably will affect their dispositions to seek advanced 
training but such changes will be less critical for the latter, and to 
the extent that most near-winners are from relatively well-to-do 
families the hypothesized relationship should not be clearly mani- 
fested in these data. 


TABLE IV 


CHANGE IN MOTIVATION TO SEEK ADVANCED TRAINING AS A 
FUNCTION OF INCREASED ABILITY TO PAY COLLEGE COSTS 








Per cent who re- 
Number Port increased mo- 


Change in ability to pay tivation to seek Percent 





f 7 : 
college costs : advanced training _ diff. 
subjects as a result of 
recognition 
1. Subjective evaluations 
Ss reporting that award helped 
to obtain scholarship aid 1,883 23.6 
Ss not reporting that award 6.1 <.01 
helped in getting scholarship 
aid 4,054 17.5 
2. Success in winning scholarship 
Ss holding freshman scholarship 3,310 20.1 
Ss not holding freshman scholar- 1.4 ns 
ship 2,627 18.7 





Table V shows that regardless of which index of socio-economic 
status we use, low-income students benefit more from Recognition 
than do high-income students with respect to change in ability to 
finance college. These results clearly confirm the hypothesis 2a. 

The prediction that effects would be greater among students attend- 
ing high-cost colleges was also confirmed. Table VI shows that 
changes in ability to finance college, as indicated by subjective stu- 
dent reports and by success in winning scholarships, occur more fre- 
quently among students going to high-cost colleges, particularly 
when the student is from a low-income family. 

Does the student who is helped to enter the school he prefers aim 
higher than the student who does not get admitted to the college of 
his choice? The third dispositional hypothesis predicts that he will. 
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Students who reported that the award helped them to gain admis- 
sion to a preferred college were compared with those who did not 
report such effects. Although a slightly greater proportion of the 
former reported increased motivation to seek advanced training, the 
difference was not significant (Table VII) and the hypothesis was 


TABLE V 


EFFECTS UPON SUCCESS IN OBTAINING SCHOLARSHIP AID AS A 
FUNCTION OF SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS OF RECIPIENT 




















Response 
S reports that S reports that 
Number award helped in he holds a 
Indices of socio-economic status of getting scholarship freshman 
subjects aid scholarship 
Per cent ~~ Per cent ae 
1. Family income: 
Less than $7 ,000 per year 1,710 47.8 78.6 
25.2° 35.5* 
$7 ,000 or more per yeart 3,489 22.6 43.1 
2. Proportion of graduating class 
going to college: 
Less than 70 per cent 3,689 37.1 63.0 
14.6* 9.7 
70 per cent or more 2,026 22.5 43.3 
3. Type of high school attended: 
Public or Catholic $,305 33.2 58.6 
14.1* 26.3* 
Private, independent 629 19.1 32.3 
* p< 01. 


t Students who requested the minimum stipend are classified as having family 
incomes of more than $7 ,000. 


not confirmed. It should be remembered that since we are dealing 
with a very exceptional group, it is possible that very few of these 
students were denied admission to the colleges at which they applied. 

Despite these ambiguities, the corresponding interaction hypotheses 
(3a and 3b) were confirmed. Table VIII shows that students from 
higher socio-economic levels more frequently report that recognition 
helped them to gain admission to a preferred college. Also, as pre- 
dicted, this increase in ability to gain admission occurs primarily 
among students who initially wanted to go to a high-cost institu- 
tion (Table IX). 

To summarize, tests have been reported for three of the four 
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TABLE VI 


EFFECTS UPON SUCCESS IN WINNING SCHOLARSHIPS AS A 
FUNCTION OF COST OF COLLEGE ATTENDED 

















Response 
S reports that S reports that 
Number award helped in he holds a 
Type of college attended of getting scholarship freshman 
subjects aid scholarship 
Per cent P — Per cent ea 
1. Low-income group (less than 
$7 ,000 per year) 
High-cost colleget 755 56.2 89.1 
a? 12.4* 
Low-cost college 618 44.0 76.7 
2. High-income groups ($7 ,000 or 
more per year) 
High-cost college 2,147 24.6 44.1 
6.4* 2.3 
Low-cost college 988 18.2 41.8 





* 
p<.01. 
+ Colleges with budgets of $1,700 or more were classified as “high-cost” colleges. 
Budget estimates include tuition, fees, room and board, and $400 for miscellaneous 
expenses. 


dispositional hypotheses and for six of the eight interaction hypothe- 
ses. Of the nine hypotheses tested, six were clearly confirmed, two 
were partially confirmed, and one was unconfirmed, Since it is im- 
possible to control response biases in retrospective appraisals, the 
tests cannot be considered rigorous; however the results suggest that 


TABLE VII 


CHANGE IN MOTIVATION TO SEEK ADVANCED TRAINING AS A 
FUNCTION OF CHANGE IN ABILITY TO GAIN ADMISSION TO 
PREFERRED EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 








Per cent who report 
Number increased motiva- 





Effect upon ability to gain of tam. tone ods Per cent 
admission to preferred college subjects vanced training asa diff. 
result of recognition 
Ss reporting that award helped 
them to get admitted to a pre- 
ferred college 1,967 20.1 
Ssnot reporting that award helped 
them to get admitted to a pre- 1.0 ns 
ferred college 3,970 19.1 
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TABLE VIII 


CHANGE IN ABILITY TO GAIN ADMISSION TO PREFERRED 
COLLEGE AS A FUNCTION OF SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS 








Per cent who report 
Number 
: : . that award helped Percent 
Indices of socio-economic status of to get admitted to diff. 


subjects a preferred college 





1. Family income: 


Less than $7,000 per year 1,710 24.7 
12.8 <.01 
$7 ,000 or more per year 3,489 37.5 
2. Proportion of graduating class 
going to college: 
Less than 70 per cent 3,689 28.9 
11.3 <.01 
70 per cent or more 2,026 40.2 
3. Type of high school attended: 
Public or Catholic 5,305 31.8 
11.9 <.01 
Private, independent 629 43.7 





law-like statements about the effects of recognition can be formulated 
and confirmed.* 

The generalizations concerning effects upon self-evaluative atti- 
tudes confirm a number of independent observations. For example, 
Holland and Stalnaker noted that recognition given to near-winners 
in the first National Merit program frequently provided the re- 
cipient with considerable emotional support.® Festinger has postulated 
that “there exists, in the human organism, a drive to evaluate his 
opinions and abilities,” and ‘‘to the extent that objective, nonsocial 
means are not available, people evaluate their opinions and abilities 
by comparison respectively with the opinions and abilities of others.” 
Since social comparisons will fluctuate according to the reference 
groups selected on different occasions students who have had less 
opportunity to participate in objective testing programs should be 


“More rigorous tests of these generalizations would require measures of dis- 
positions both before and after recognition, and—ideally—two comparable groups, 
one exposed and the other not exposed to recognition. Unfortunately the require- 
ments of a good experimental design and those of recognizing excellence tend to 
conflict, since the former calls for random assignment of subjects to treatments 
while the latter calls for selection by achievement. 

*John L. Holland, and John M. Stalnaker, “An honorary scholastic award,” 
Journal of Higher Education, 27: 361-368, October, 1957. 

*Leon Festinger, “A theory of social comparison processes,” Human Relations, 


7: 117-140, 1954. 
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TABLE IX 


CHANGE IN ABILITY TO GAIN ADMISSION TO PREFERRED COLLEGE 
AS A FUNCTION OF PREFERENCE FOR A HIGH-COST INSTITUTION 








Per cent who report 





Number 
og : that award helped Per cent 
Initial college choice -. cts 10 get a duaitted t6 diff. p 
) a preferred college 
High-cost institution f 3,552 42.1 
22.9 <.01 
Low-cost institution 1,669 19.2 





t See footnote to Table VI. 


less confident of their abilities; hence a program offering both ob- 
jective assessment of abilities and favorable comparison with a wider 
reference group should have greater impact upon such students. 
Thistlethwaite’ found that the “‘late-bloomer,” as a consequence of 
recognition, changed more in his attitudes than did the student with 
a consistently distinguished record of high school achievement—a 
finding which parallels the greater effects of recognition upon the 
late-bloomer’s self-attitudes observed in Table III. 

The usefulness of these generalizations for the design of programs 
which seek to recognize and encourage exceptionally talented young 
people will depend upon local conditions. If we wish to maximize the 
effects of recognition upon the student’s desire to seek advanced 
training, the theory suggests that recipients should be partially se- 
lected on the basis of the background characteristics specified in the 
interaction hypotheses. Certain types of recognition programs—no- 
tably those which seek to award “prizes” on the basis of ratings on 
a single measure—are not adaptable to such purposes. But many rec- 
ognition programs administered by high schools, colleges, and com- 
munity organizations have sufficient flexibility to permit the use of 
multiple selection criteria. In such cases, it seems likely that the 
selection of recipients on the basis of their achievement on aptitude 
tests beyond levels predictable by high school record and degree of 
exposure to previous testing programs could increase the impact of 
these programs. The recognition effects specified in the second dis- 
positional hypothesis (increased ability to finance the costs of ad- 


"Donald L. Thistlethwaite, “Effects of social recognition upon the educational 
motivation of talented youth,” Journal of Educational Psychology, 50: 111-116, 
June, 1959. 
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vanced training) and the interaction effects described in the cor- 
responding hypotheses (greater effects among students from low- 
income families and among those planning to attend a high-cost col- 
lege) can probably be expected only when recognition entails a high 
degree of visibility to potential scholarship donors. Under such con- 
ditions the selection of recipients for recognition partly on the basis of 
socio-economic status could also increase effects. For reasons already 
explained it is not expected that the selection of recipients on the 
basis of college choice will materially affect decisions to seek advanced 
training. Since there was no evidence that plans to seek advanced 
training are related to changes in ability to gain admission to the 
recipient’s preferred college attempts to maximize the latter effects 
are not indicated at this time. 

The present theory is limited to the effects of recognition upon the 
recipient’s motivation to seek advanced training. As already sug- 
gested, an important area for further inquiry and theory construc- 
tion is effects upon people other than recipients, since the recogni- 
tion of excellence may serve to create images which stimulate others, 
Furthermore, other changes in the behavior of the recipient as a 
consequence of recognition should be studied. 

A number of leads were provided by the volunteered responses 
of students when asked to describe other effects of winning recogni- 
tion. These side-effects, which can now only be demonstrated by 
anecdotal comments, include: (a) modeling behavior among others 
(“‘has acted as a challenge to two younger brothers’), (b) choice of 
more stimulating colleges (“caused me to choose a more difficult 
college’; ‘‘made me decide to apply to higher ranked schools than I 
had previously considered’), (c) increased scholastic motivation 
(‘made me realize I couldn’t be satisfied with average grades”; 
“gave me added incentive to study”), (d) advanced placement in 
college courses (“helped me to get admitted to Freshman Honors 
Program”; “was placed in accelerated program at *), (e) in- 
creased community interest in education (‘‘was complimented and 
congratulated by prominent people of the city’; ‘‘increased public 
interest in local education”’ ). 

Despite the fact that none of these students won National Merit 
scholarships, there were relatively few negative reactions reported. 
The most frequent negative side-effect, reported by slightly less than 
one per cent of the respondents, was that recognition made them feel 
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overconfident (e.g., “winning recognition made me feel I was smart 
enough to coast’; “made me so overconfident I neglected to apply 
for other scholarships”). Only two students complained of difficulty 
in peer relations following recognition (“gave me the harmful repu- 
tation of an intellectual oddball’’). 

A theory of the effects of social recognition upon the plans of 
talented students to seek advanced training has been presented and 
some of its hypotheses have been tested. Motivation to seek an ad- 
vanced degree was postulated to be a function of four dispositions: 
evaluation of self relative to others, ability to finance the costs of 
higher education, ability to gain admission to preferred educational 
programs, and perception of social support among others for intel- 
lectual achievement. Each of these dispositions was hypothetically 
related to characteristics of the recipient of recognition. The majority 
of the predictions derived from the theory were confirmed in a study 
of the effects of recognition in a national scholarship competition. 








Do College Class Grades Follow 
a Normal Distribution? 
JAMES H. GREENE AND C. R. HICKs 


HE PERENNIAL QUESTION faced by the college teacher is what 

kind of grade distribution he is justified in making in his classes. 
Is it reasonable to force all grades into a normal distribution, or 
should the distribution be modified, or should it be abandoned en- 
tirely? The answer is buried in a jungle of concepts and misconcep- 
tions. 

The heart of the question is whether the grades of a classroom 
group of whatever size follow a normal distribution. This might be 
described as a somewhat inverted statistical problem when viewed in 
the usual sense. In general, the statistician is attempting to predict 
the characteristics of a universe by knowing about the sample. For 
the classroom grading problem we are trying to determine what to 
expect in the sample, which is the group of students, by some as- 
sumptions concerning the population. 

It is well recognized in the field of statistics, that a small sample 
does not necessarily follow a normal distribution even if drawn from 
a normal universe. This experiment has been tried time and again. 
However, to illustrate this, samples of 25 were drawn from a large 
normal universe and plotted as shown in Table I. In fact five differ- 
ent samples were drawn to illustrate how unlikely it is to obtain a 
normal distribution for a small sample of 25. It is obvious that it is 
not very likely that 25 students chosen at random from a large group 
such as entering freshmen would approximate a normal distribution. 

However, for the skeptic and for those who wish to use the normal 
distribution as a crutch, further discussion may be in order. 


THEORETICAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE POPULATION 


In general, grades reflect the “accomplishment” of a student, which 
is in turn made up of several qualities. Of greatest importance are 
the qualities of ‘intellectual capacity,” ‘‘effort,” and “background” 
of the student. All experienced teachers have known students who 
have been penalized by the lack of one of these characteristics or per- 
haps other students who have overcome a deficiency in one aspect by 
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TABLE I 


FIVE CLASSES OF 25 SELECTED AT RANDOM FROM 
NORMAL DISTRIBUTION 















































Standard | Class | © ClassI | Class IIT | Class IV | Class V 

—3.999 to —3.000 
—2.999 to —2.000 Xx x x 
—1.999 to —1.000} xx XXXX XX XXXXXX XXX 
— .999 to 000) xxxxxxx XXXXXXXXXXXX| XXXXXXXXXX | XXXXXXXXX| XXXXXXXX 
+ .001 to 1.000) xxxxxxxxxxx| xxxxxx XXXXXXXXXXX| XXXXXX XXXXXXX 

1.001 to 2.000) xxxxx x x XXXX x 

2.001 to 3.000 

3.001 to 4.000 





the strength of the others. It becomes apparent that in trying to de- 
termine the distribution of accomplishment, we are faced by a com- 
posite made up of the distribution of ‘‘intellectual capacity,” “effort,” 
and “background.” 

Intellectual capacity, like other biological traits, appears to follow 
the normal distribution. This distribution, which is true at an early 
age, is constantly being altered because those of lower mental ability 
are being progressively drawn off until the distribution is no longer 
normal but cut off on the left as shown in Figure I. 

There are those who would argue that this explanation is too sim- 
ple and is not true for a dynamic situation. The argument goes like 
this: as the student matures the standard of ability progresses to a 
higher level. The ability of the students is also progressing with 
“arrests” occurring in individuals at various points along the way. If 





FIGuRE I 
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Figure II 


this occurs, then there is a new mean about which the students’ intel- 
lectual capacity might form a normal distribution. 

Probably the distribution is somewhere between the highly skewed 
curve that has been chopped off on the end and the dynamic normal 
distribution just discussed. 

The “background” of the students at the college level, if there is 
no screening, is probably in some sort of nearly normal distribution 
as shown in Figure II. This curve reflects the home environment back- 
ground, differences in grade schools, travel experiences, size and type 
of community, etc. 

“Effort” on the other hand is a distribution which is probably 
skewed to the left as shown in Figure III. This comes about by the 
“hurdles” placed in the grading systems. Students are motivated to 
exceed the passing grade, which tends to push the students who are 
graded on accomplishment to the right beyond the passing hurdles. 
There are other influences such as the standards on honoraries, exam- 
ination exemption for high grades, etc., which tend to move the 
distribution to the right also. In fact, the teacher plays a part in 
causing this distribution as he hesitates to grade anyone just below 
the passing standard either because he wishes to avoid a controversy 
or does not have faith in the accuracy of his grading system. 

So it would appear that the distribution of ‘‘accomplishment’’ is 
made up of a truncated distribution of intellectual capacity that is 





Figure III 
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probably cut off on the left as shown in 1 of Figure IV, a nearly 
normal distribution of “background” (2 of Figure IV) and a dis- 
tribution skewed to the left caused by “‘effort’’ (3 of Figure IV). 
The differences in the distributions just discussed probably have 
little effect because of the important theorem in mathematics-statistics 
called the ‘“‘central-limit theorem.” This states that, even though a 
population is not normally distributed, the distribution of sums or 
averages of random samples drawn from this population will tend 
toward normality as the sample size increases. In other words, the 
means of the student groups will tend toward normality regardless 
of the distribution of the population. This is especially true as the 
class sizes become larger. So it seems apparent that the type of dis- 


+ I 


#2 
#3 





FIGURE IV 


tribution caused by intellectual capacity, effort, and background have 
little influence on the samples’ normalcy. 


THE ACTUAL DISTRIBUTION OF A COLLEGE CLASS 


The above discussion describes the possibility of obtaining a nor- 
mally distributed sample and the theoretical distribution of an incom- 
ing college class if there were no screening at the college entrance 
level. Screening can occur incidentally not only on a formal basis 
but also on an informal basis by the acknowledged difficulty of cer- 
tain curriculums and schools. 

Table II shows the high school class rank of a typical freshman 
engineering class. It is interesting to observe how the class distribu- 
tions would appear if some class groupings were simulated. Out of 
the over 1300 entering students, ten classes of thirty students each 
have been drawn at random, as shown in Table III. This could be 
considered similar to what might be expected in dividing the group 
for chemistry laboratory sections. 
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TABLE II 


STUDENTS’ RANK IN HIGH SCHOOL CLASS FOR A TYPICAL 
ENGINEERING FRESHMAN CLASS 








% of Total Class 





High School Rank Number (nearest %) 

0- 10 354 27 
10- 20 304 23 
20- 30 252 19 
30- 40 189 14 
40- 50 125 9 
50- 60 63 5 
60- 70 31 2 
70- 80 11 1 
80- 90 3 0 
90-100 0 0 





An assumption is made in the following statements which may 
not always be true. This is that students will retain the same relative 
position in their college classes that they had in their high school. 

It is interesting to observe that class 9 has fourteen students out 
of the top ten percent of their high school classes while class two has 
only five. If the instructors in both classes adhered to the normal 
distribution and decreed that 10 per cent of the students will receive 
grades of A’s, there will then be three students in each class who 
will obtain the highest grade. The three in the ninth class will have 
to compete with eleven of their kind, while in class two the top 
students will compete with only two. 

Following the policy of failing the lowest ten percent, there are 
some obviously unfair situations. For example, in class 8 one student 
who ranked in the top 30-40 per cent of his high school class would 
fail, while in class 10 two students ranking in the 50-60 per cent 
would pass. 

The alarming aspect of grading on a normal curve is not the 
damage done on either end of the curve but the distorted situation 
between. While it is difficult to put this distortion in any quantita- 
tive terms, it seems quite obvious from the histograms of the ten 
classes. What is happening to the B, C, and D students when the 
normal curve is used? 

This type of simulation could be carried out on a computer for 
successive semesters to show the effect during a student’s college 
career. Certain assumptions would have to be made for a passing 
index, ways of combining courses, etc. The example given here would 
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TABLE III 
DISTRIBUTION OF TEN CLASSES DRAWN AT RANDOM 

High 

School | Class I Class II Class III Class IV Class V 
Rank 

O- 10 | xxxxx XXXXX XXXXXXXXXXXXX| XXXXXXXX XXXXXXXXXXX 
10- 20 | xxxxxx XXXXXXX XXXX XXXXXXXXX XXXX 

20- 30 | xxxxxxx | XXXXXXXXX XXXXX XXXX XXXXX 
30- 40 | xxxxx XXX XXXX x XXXXX 
40- 50 | xxxx XXXX XX XXXX XXX 

50- 60 | x Xx xx x 

60- 70 | xx XX x x 

70- 80 x 

80- 90 

90-100 

High 

School | Class VI Class VII Class VIII Class IX Class X 
Rank 

Q- 10 | xxxxxxxxx| XXXXXXXXXXXX| XXXXXXXXXX XXXXXXXXXXXXXX| XXXXXXX 
10—- 20 | xxxxxx XXXXXXXX XXXXX XXXX ° XXXXXXXXX 
20- 30 | xxxxx XXXX XXXXXXXX XXX XXXXX 
30- 40 | xxx XXX XXXXX XXXXXX XXX 
40- 50 | xx x x x x 
50- 60 | xxx Xx XXXX 
60- 70 | xx x x x 
70- 80 x 
80- 90 
90-100 




















make it appear, however, that the more intensive studies would only 
emphasize the difficulty of using the normal curve as a basis for grade 
distributions. 
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SUMMARY 


The distribution of intellectual capacity, background, and effort, 
while individually skewed, probably combine to form a distribu- 
tion which is approximately normal, when large classes are con- 
sidered—so that it is probably not this effect which is of greatest 
concern to the teacher in making grade distributions. 

The most important influence is that of selecting small groups 
which, even if taken from a normal population, need not be nor- 
mally distributed. This has been pointed out by actually drawing sev- 
eral class groups. 

If a small sample is taken from a highly skewed population, such 
as an entering freshman class, the results will be even more dramatic, 
An example of this shows that there is little reason to use a normal 
curve as the basis for a class grade distribution. 
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Planning: The Key to Democratic 
Leadership 
Davip L. MCKENNA 


EMOCRATIC LEADERSHIP in the administration of higher educa- 

tion is more talked about than attained. Textbooks and articles 
which are concerned with the topic are dominated by the idea that 
the authoritarian hierarchy which has characterized the institution of 
higher education should be superseded by the shared deliberations of 
the democratic process. Theoretically, there are very few administra- 
tors who would not give verbal assent to the recommendation. In 
practice, however, the patterns of authority, decision-making, and 
responsibility make it difficult for the administrator to put his ideal- 
ism into action. When he does, he inevitably faces the problems 
which confront the implementation of the democratic process in any 
formal organization. These problems have been called the dilemmas 
of democracy. For instance, there is the dilemma of efficiency and 
human relations. Ideally, the college or university is organized for a 
democratic or human relations motive. Operationally, however, it is 
guided by a business ethic which has efficiency as its goal. In other 
words, the organizational pattern is concerned with the aim of efhi- 
ciency while the democratic process is concerned with the human 
means by which efficiency is attained. While the conflict may often 
be resolved, there are times when the administrator is forced into 
the choice of deciding whether efficiency or human relations will be 
sacrificed. 

Another dilemma exists between the administrative position and 
the administrator personality. While the scheme of administrative 
positions must be relatively rigid and impersonal, democratic leader- 
ship calls for flexibility and understanding. Consequently, the qualifi- 
cations by which an administrator is chosen for a defined position may 
be quite different from the personal attributes which are required of 
the democratic leader. This is the common problem of finding a 
suitable combination of personnel and position, which is likely to be 
intensified by efforts to implement the democratic process. 


Finally, the administrator who attempts to be a democratic leader 


*Chester I. Barnard, Organization and Management. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1948, pp. 39-47. 
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often has to accept the responsibility for action which may not be 
his own. This is the dilemma of concentrated and diffused res ponsi- 
bility. An executive position assumes the centralization of responsibil- 
ity in the hands of the office holder. But if the administrator shares 
policy deliberations with the faculty, he also accepts the possibility 
of credit or condemnation for group decisions with which he may 
or may not fully agree. Students of democracy suggest that because 
of this the incentives to leadership are reduced and those who do 
lead find their influence weakened.? Conceivably then, the demo- 
cratic process, which is so dependent on adequate leadership, has 
within its nature a dilemma of responsibility which narrows both 
the quality and the quantity of leadership. 

This problem in higher education is further complicated by several 
factors which are specifically related to educational administration. 
First, there has not been adequate research in educational administra- 
tion to tie the theory of democratic leadership into the give-and-take 
of everyday practice. Second, democratic administration has been fre- 
quently categorized as the other extreme of an authoritarian admin- 
istration and misinterpreted as an “either-or” alternative of action. 
Third, the democratic process has been overgeneralized as applicable 
to all problem situations and thus cited as a panacea for every admin- 
istrative ill. 

These dilemmas and difficulties may be sufficient to explain why so 
few administrators in higher education actually practice democratic 
leadership. They view the concept as theoretically sound but practi- 
cally inefficient. As a result, there is a dual theory of administration in 
higher education, one for the books and another for the job. An im- 
plication of this duality is a troublesome ambivalence in administra- 
tive leadership styles. Wavering between patterns, many administra- 
tors profess to be eclectic in their actions only because they are not 
sure how to act. An even more serious consequence is the conflict 
which takes place between administrators and their faculty. Under the 
conditions of ambivalence, the faculty views an attempt at democratic 
leadership as a creeping time-killer which betrays the inability of the 
administrator to make a decision. The administrator, sensing this as a 
threat to his position, wavers even more between an ineffectual 
democracy and a hostile autocracy. In many instances, the attempt to 
be a democratic leader is abandoned. 


? Barnard, Joc. cit. 
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While these problems require further analysis, the purpose of this 
report is to initiate research in these areas and to place the democratic 
rocess in a more practical frame of reference for the college admin- 
jstrator. The background for the discussion is provided by three basic 
assumptions which concern administrative leadership: 


1. Administrative action is best represented by a continuum of behavior 
styles which range from a more personal to a more impersonal style 
of leadership. A personal style stresses the importance of leadership 
through interpersonal and group relationships while an impersonal 
style is characterized by reliance upon institutional policy and the 
administrator's self-sufficiency. 

2. No one administrative style is adequate for all situations, but leader- 
ship should vary along this continuum from involved personal and 
group relationships to bold authoritative decisions. The action will 
vary with the implications of the particular situation and the adminis- 
trative function that is being performed. 

3. Democratic leadership is determined by the extent to which the 
persons who are directly involved in an administrative decision are 
included in the planning for the policy which supports the decision. 


From these principles, an image of democratic leadership can be 
formed which preserves the ideal of concern for human relationships 
and yet provides for operational efficiency. When the administrator 
has the responsibility for planning policies and programs which af- 
fect the welfare of his colleagues, he will exercise a personal style of 
leadership which involves the faculty in the basic decisions. Having 
shared the deliberation with them at the planning stage, he can then 
implement the policies by more impersonal administrative actions 
which may vary from simple communication to authoritative decisions. 
Because the faculty had responsibility for establishing the policy for 
guiding the administrator, the decisions should be supported and the 
image of democratic leadership retained. 

By analyzing the role of administrative leadership in this way, a 
clue is also provided for understanding administrator-faculty inter- 
personal relationships. The nature of the interaction between peers 
is unique to higher education. Although the superior-subordinate di- 
chotomy exists by virtue of the organization, an administrator and a 
faculty member are equal in professional qualifications and status. 
Therefore, it is most important that the faculty member be considered 
as a copartner in policy planning for higher education and yet not 
involved in the complicated machinery of administrative action. 
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These staternents are the result of a study of administrator-faculty 
relationships in higher education which investigated the leadership 
style of the administrator in terms of the amount of power he has to 
perform his designated functions. Doyle® has described the role of the 
administrator in higher education by naming seven functions: plan- 
ning, organizing, staffing, directing, co-ordinating, reporting, and 
budgeting. These functions require varying degrees of personal inter- 
action between the administrator and the faculty member. For ex- 
ample, one would expect that the faculty member would be consulted 
more frequently for planning and organizing a curriculum change 
than for directing and co-ordinating the revision after it has been ap- 
proved. 

Along with personal interaction, these functions also necessitate 
decisions for which the administrator must have some ability to influ- 
ence the behavior of the faculty member. This “ability to influence” is 
called social power and may or may not be equal to the authority 
which is institutionally prescribed for an administrative role. Conceiv- 
ably, two deans with equal authority might have varying degrees of 
power to influence their faculties. Power, therefore, is ‘the potential 
ability of the administrator to influence the behavior of the faculty 
member within the area of the administrator's functions.”’* The actual 
amount of power that an administrator has is determined by the 
amount of influence that the faculty will accept from him. An admin- 
istrator with high power for a function may readily induce behavior 
changes in the faculty member while an administrator with low power 
may not be able to produce any significant changes at all. The differ- 
ence seems to be whether or not the faculty member feels personally 
involved in the decision-making process and expects to have the func- 
tion shared with him. A survey of administrators and faculty mem- 


*Edward A. Doyle, The Status and Functions of the Departmental Chairman. 
Washington, D.C.: The Catholic University of America Press, 1953. P. 120. Doyle's 
study and the original research on which this paper is based are concerned with 
the departmental chairman as an administrator. The present report draws upon the 
elements in these studies which are presumed to be applicable to other administra- 
tors as well. 

‘The term “faculty member” implies the teaching professor and is used because 
his relationship with the administrator is considered vital to the effective operation 
of the college or university. Actually, the relationship could apply to administrators, 
research persons, and other nonteaching staff members of professional status who 
are subject to a higher administration. 
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bers in higher education indicated that the amount of power that the 
administrator has for his functions does vary. Both groups also agreed 
on the amount of power the administrator has for each function. A 
description of the administrative role on this basis includes: 


High Power Functions 
Reporting 
Budgeting 

Medium Power Functions 
Organizing 
Co-ordinating 
Staffing 
Directing 


Low Power Function 
Planning 


Obviously these functions are not mutually exclusive. For investi- 
gation and discussion purposes, however, a distinction will be made 
between the high power functions which will be labelled clerical 
functions, the medium power functions which will be called imple- 
mentation functions, and the low power function designated as the 
goal-setting function. 

The high power functions of reporting statistical data and budg- 
etary accounting and control are primarily clerical in nature. Conse- 
quently, they are functions which are not expected to be shared with 
the faculty members. At the other end of the index is the function of 
planning for which the administrator has low power to influence the 
behavior of the faculty member. Planning institutional, divisional, or 
departmental policies, programs, and regulations is the goal-setting 
function of the administrator and is expected to be shared with those 
who are personally affected by the plans. The medium power func- 
tions of organizing, co-ordinating, staffing, and directing are usually 
postplanning functions which implement policies in administrative 
action. While the faculty members expect to have some voice in the 
performance of these functions, they consider them primarily the ad- 
ministrator’s responsibility and are willing to be influenced by his 
decisions. Of course, this is on the supposition that the faculty was 
involved in the original planning which these decisions represent. 
These differences of power expectations suggest that perhaps the per- 
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ceptive use of power for various functions is the most important fac- 
tor in successful administrative leadership. 

The study also investigated the relationship between the amount of 
power that an administrator thinks he has for a function and his style 
of administrative leadership. If an administrator thinks that he has 
more or less power for a function than is attributed to him by the 
faculty, does he tend to exercise a particular style of administrative 
leadership? The answer is that the low power function of planning 
policies, programs, and regulations is the critical function for under- 
standing the administrator’s style of leadership. While the amount of 
power that he thinks he has for other functions has little bearing upon 
his leadership behavior, the administrator who thinks that he has high 
power to influence the behavior of the faculty in planning tends to be 
associated with a more impersonal style of leadership. That is, his 
leadership is characterized by a reliance upon institutional policy and 
upon his own self-sufficiency. His behavior as a leader also shows an 
impersonal style as he: (a) avoids interpersonal relationships with 
the faculty member; (b) discourages the professional growth of the 
faculty member; (c) looks to the higher administration as the source 
of authority for his leadership; and (d) prefers a type of adminis- 
trator who is known for his acquaintance with institutional policy and 
his practical ability to get things done. 

On the other hand, the administrator who shares planning as a low 
power function conceives his style of leadership to be more personal. 
This means that he: (a) fosters interpersonal relationships with the 
faculty; (b) indicates his security in his position by encouraging the 
professional growth of the faculty member; (c) finds the source of 
authority for his leadership in the faculty; and (d) prefers the type of 
administrator who is known for his understanding of the faculty 
member’s problems and for his reputation as a leader of the faculty. 
Thus, the administrator’s conception of the planning function is 
intimately associated with his attitude toward the faculty member, the 
higher administration, and his own authority. In fact, whether or not 
the administrator shares the planning function with the faculty may 
well be the focal point of these attitudes. 

Planning, then, can be the key function of the administrator for 
determining his style of leadership. If he is a democratic leader, this 
style will be exhibited by the fact that he provides for faculty partici- 
pation at the goal-setting stage of planning policies, programs, and 
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regulations. The amount of faculty time involved and the extent of 

articipation will depend upon the effect that the plans have upon the 
welfare of the faculty group. The democratic leader will also accu- 
rately perceive the amount of power that he has to influence the be- 
havior of the faculty member for each of his functions, Accordingly, 
his administrative actions will vary from the group decisions which 
are necessary at the planning level to the explanatory communications 
for those functions which usually implement policy, such as co-ordi- 
nating, organizing, staffing, and directing. Also, there will be the 
clerical features of the reporting and budgeting functions which will 
be handled exclusively by the administrator. At all times, the criterion 
for judging the extent of faculty participation in administrative func- 
tions is the effect that the action will have upon their personal wel- 
fare. 

Experience in the administration of higher education seems to bear 
out the results of this study. An analysis of the circumstances which 
lead to conflicts in administrator-faculty relationships indicates that 
the problems frequently arise out of situations in which the adminis- 
trator: (a) inaccurately perceives the amount of power that he has to 
influence the behavior of the faculty member; (b) exercises authority 
at the planning level without consulting the faculty; or (c) insists 
upon faculty participation in clerical or implementation functions 
which he himself should perform. 

The most common example is the administrator who, without con- 
sulting those involved, makes a decision which demands a change in 
the behavior patterns of the faculty. Such an occasion confronted me 
as a young dean of academic affairs when I idealistically announced 
that, as part of the improvement of instruction, I would be visiting 
the instructors’ classrooms to evaluate their teaching. The first visit 
prompted extraneous comments from the professor about “the visi- 
tor.” The second excursion educed such severe feelings of threat that 
the visitation schedule was dropped. It was a major lesson in com- 
munication and planning. 

At the other extreme is that administrator who consumes the time 
and patience of the faculty members by involving them laboriously in 
the implementation of policy or in carrying out clerical functions. The 
bane of faculty meetings is the unreferred agenda which produces as 
many ‘‘administrative’’ decisions as there are faculty members pres- 
ent, Again, there is the administrator who tries to be democratic by 
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communicating with the faculty through a multitude of important 
forms ‘“To Be Completed.” A recent complaint from a dissatisfied 
faculty was, ‘“We fill out reports all the time, but never know what's 
going on in the front office.” For some functions, adequate communi- 
cation can be as important as detailed planning sessions. 

In summary, democratic leadership can be a practical and opera- 
tional concept for the administrator in higher education. Rather than 
assuming that the administrator must choose between the overexercise 
of power as an authoritarian or the underexercise of the power as a 
laissez-faire leader, democracy in leadership can be based upon two 
guiding principles. First, a perceptive use of power according to the 
nature of the function being performed. Second, shared deliberations 
with the persons concerned at the planning level of administrative 
action. By this means, the democratic process can be introduced into 
the leadership of higher education without the loss of efficiency or the 
breakdown of human relationships. Some of the dilemmas and diff- 
culties will still continue to exist because of the inherent conflicts of 
democracy and the pressure of formal organizational patterns, but the 
genius of the democratic process is its ability to be effective within 
diversity and under pressure. Also, because a democratic administra- 
tion is a process rather than a panacea, there will always be room for 
“on-the-job” testing which continues to evaluate and revise the sug- 
gestions of the theorists. 
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A Comparison of 1959-60 Average Salaries 
of Selected Faculty Groups 


W. RoBERT BOKELMAN and Louis A. D’AMICcO 


HIS REPORT compares the average salaries paid full-time faculty 

personnel who taught in medically related schools, in other pro- 
fessional and graduate institutions, and in undergraduate four-year 
colleges during 1959-60. The data upon which it is based are from a 
recent U. S. Office of Education publication. 

Salary data for public and private institutions were combined to 
give one total for each of the three groups. In all, the salaries of 
82,866 full-time faculty members on 9-10 month schedules and 
26,443 on 11-12 month schedules were analyzed. 

It is assumed as common knowledge that medically related faculty 
members receive higher average salaries than non-medically related 
faculty. However, it was felt that detailed comparisons involving such 
large numbers of faculty in the various disciplines, including the 
medically related, would reveal the extent of salary differences be- 
tween and within the various faculty groups. The following three ta- 
bles present documentation of the average 9-10 and 11-12 month fac- 
ulty salaries of medically related, other professional and graduate, and 
undergraduate groups. 


SALARIES OF ALL RANKS COMBINED 


A comparison of the average 9-10 month salaries of all ranks com- 
bined reveals that the average for the medically related group, $8,656, 
exceeded the average of the other professional and graduate by 12 
per cent, and that of the undergraduate 4-year colleges by 22 per cent. 
For 11-12 month salaries, the all-ranks-combined average for the 
medically related group, $10,411, was 22 per cent higher than the 
average of the other professional and graduate group, and approxi- 
mately 33 per cent higher than the average of the undergraduate 
four-year college group. It should be noted that whereas the total all- 
ranks-combined number of medically related faculty on 11-12 month 
contracts was over five times the number on 9-10 month contracts 





*W. Robert Bokelman, Higher Education Planning and Management Data, 
1959-60. OE-53004 Circular No. 614, Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 
Office of Education, 1960. U. S. Government Printing Office. 
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for that group, for both other professional and graduate, and under- 
graduate four-year college groups, the total number on 11-12 month 
contracts was approximately one-quarter the number on 9-10 month 
contracts for their respective groups. 

The all-ranks-combined 9-10 month average for the aggregate 
United States was $7,706. By comparison, the medically related group 
average was 12 per cent higher, the other professional and graduate 
group, 2 per cent higher, and the undergraduate group 5 per cent 
lower than the aggregate. The 11-12 month average for all ranks 
combined was $8,570, 21 per cent lower than the medically related 
group, less than one per cent higher than the other professional and 
graduate group, and 9 per cent higher than the undergraduate four- 
year college group. 

The total average salaries of the faculty ranks in the three groups 
were, with some minor variations, similar to the results found for all 
ranks combined. The largest difference between total average salaries 
of any two faculty ranks for all three groups was between the profes- 
sor and associate professor levels. 


SALARIES OF MEDICALLY RELATED FACULTIES 


As shown in Table I, the all-ranks-combined 9-10 and 11-12 
month salaries of faculty in clinical medicine were approximately 
twice the respective 9-10 and 11-12 month salaries of faculty in nurs- 
ing. By rank, the clinical medicine-nursing faculty ratio was approxi- 
mately the same at the full professor level, but decreased at the levels 
below professor. The highest salaries within the medically related 
group were received by faculty in clinical medicine, their salary aver- 
ages varying from $16,580 for professors to $7,630 for instructors. 
Faculty in preclinical medicine and dentistry received salaries that 
were either second or. third highest, fluctuating in size by faculty rank 
and length of contract. With the exception of the faculty at the in- 
structor level, nursing faculty received the lowest salaries of the medi- 
cally related group, their salary averages ranging from $8,640 for 
professors to $4,910 for instructors. 

Although nursing faculty received the lowest salaries of the medi- 
cally related group, a comparison of nursing faculty salaries, by rank, 
with those of the faculty ranks in liberal arts, fine arts, teachers col- 
leges, and theology, shows that salaries of faculty in nursing were 
generally higher than those of their respective counterparts in these 
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TABLE I 


AVERAGE 1959-60 SALARIES OF FACULTY IN MEDICALLY 
RELATED FIELDS ON 9-10 AND 11-12 MONTH SCHEDULES, 
BY RANK, AND BY FIELD 








Faculty Rank, Number, and Average Salaries 








All ranks Associate Assistant 
Combined Professors Professors Professors Instructors 
Type of Avera A A 
ge verage verage Average Average 
Faculty No. Salary | No. Salary | No. Salary | No. Salary | No. Salary 





9-10 Months* 
Aggregate U. S. |82,874 $ 7,706 |21,253 $ 9,413 |19,800 $ 7,292 |25,641 $ 6,196 |16,180 $5,103 











Medically related 

—total 1,370 8,656| 397 12,083] 267 8,618| 461 7,585 | 252 5,365 
Clinical medicine 180 12,385 84 15,830} — _ 96 9,370} — — 
Preclinical 

medicine 388 9,754 | 128 12,930 98 9,330] 109 8,120 53 6,230 
Dentistry 261 8,654 77 +11,000 54 9,760 69 7,710 61 5,780 
Pharmacy 361 7,160} 100 8,960 87 7.550] 110 6,600 64 4,780 
Nursing 187 = 55,838 8 8,640 28 7,240 77°—s 55,930 74 4,910 





11-12 Months 





Aggregate U.S. |26,409 8,570 | 8,179 10,748] 6,582 8,694] 7,439 7,455] 4,199 6,077 





Medically related 
—total 6,843 10,411 | 1,738 14,564 | 1,551 10,892 | 2,094 9,031 | 1,460 6,935 


Claieal engticing 3,641 11,588 843 16,580 753 12,260 | 1,076 10,110 789 7,630 

Preclinica 

medicine 1,793 9,870 507 13,500 467 9,940 559 8,090 260 6,490 
548 




















Dentistry 10,031 176 12,650 117 10,300 144 9,280 111 6,570 
Veterinary 

medicine 397 =—8,778 129 11,080 86 9,060 89 7,730 93 6,280 
Pharmacy 184 §=8 635 48 11,210 57 8,930 55 7,530 24 5,320 
Nursing 400 6,249 ss ©6068 520 71 7,420 171 6,270 183 5,340 





* Average salary of $6,800 for 12 assistant professors in Veterinary medicine not included. 


disciplines. Due to the smaller total number of nursing faculty, how- 
ever, all-ranks-combined salaries of nursing faculty were lower (11- 
12 month salaries of theology faculty excepted) than the all-ranks- 
combined salaries of all other faculty groups and subgroups. 


SALARIES OF OTHER PROFESSIONAL AND GRADUATE FACULTIES 


As can be seen in Table II, law and other graduate faculties ranked 
first and second in 9-10 and 11-12 month salaries for the other pro- 
fessional and graduate type faculties. Fine arts faculty received the 
lowest 9-10 month, and theology the lowest 11-12 month salaries. 
Other professional and graduate professors, with the exception of 
those in theology and fine arts, received average 9-10 and 11-12 
month salaries in the five figure bracket. For the professor, associate 
professor, and assistant professor levels, the average 9-10 month sal- 
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TABLE II 


AVERAGE 1959-60 SALARIES OF FACULTY IN OTHER PROFESSIONAL 
AND GRADUATE FIELDS ON 11-12 MONTH SCHEDULES, BY 
RANK, AND BY FIELD 








Faculty Rank, Number, and Average Salaries 








All Ranks Associate Assistant 
Combined Professors Professors | Professors Instructors 
Type of 
Average Average Average Average Average 
Faculty No. Salary | No. Salary | No. Salary | No. Salary | No. Salar 








9-10 Months 
Aggregate U.S. |82,874 $ 7,706 |21,253 $ 9,413 |19,800 $7,292 |25,641 $6,196 |16,180 $5,103 











Other professional 

and graduate— 

total 12,280 7,856 | 3,798 10,502 | 3,100 7,879 | 3,074 6,609 | 2,308 5,134 
Law 926 10,921 624 12,320 149 8,930 129 7,490 24 5,350 
Theology 566 6,943} 265 7,970] 124 7,240] 108 5,960 69 4,000 
Engineering 8,412 7,546 | 2,172 10,190 | 2,233 7,820| 2,252 6,560] 1,755 5,190 
Fine Arts 616 6,134 114 8,280] 144 7,000] 131 5,850] 227 4,670 
Social work 291 8,038 72 10,130 109 7,970 83 6,720 27 ~=—- 6,790 


Other graduate | 1,469 8.741 | 551 11,400] 341 8,380] 371 7,030] 206 5,310 
11-12 Months* 








Aggregate U.S. [26,409 8,570 | 8,179 10,748 | 6,582 8,694 | 7,439 7,455] 4,199 6,077 








Other profes- 

sional and gradu- 

ate—total 3,307 8,541 | 1,343 10,349] 787 8,289] 761 6,987] 416 5,762 
Law 195 9,544] 117 10,620 41 8,660 31 7,350 6 5,930 
Theology 621 6,204 335 6,980 123 6,080 102 5,190 61 3,890 


Engineering 1,919 8,969] 663 11,600] 494 8,630] 489 7,380; 273 6,040 
Other graduate 572 9,300] 228 11,520] 129 9,050] 139 7,560 76 6,250 




















* No 11-12 month salaries for fine arts faculty reported. Also, average salaries of 18 associate professors 
($8,550) and 16 assistant professors ($7,720) in social work not included. 


aries of law and other graduate faculties ranked one-two. Social work 
faculty ranked first at the instructor level. The 9-10 month salary 
range was from $12,320 for professors of law to $4,000 for instruc- 
tors of theology. For 11-12 month salaries, engineering faculty re- 
ceived the highest salaries at the professor and instructor levels, and 
other graduate faculty received the highest salaries at the associate 
professor and assistant professor levels. The 11-12 month salary range 
was from $11,600 for professors of engineering to $3,890 for in- 
structors of theology. 

A comparison of the highest salaries received by faculties in the 
other professional and graduate group with those of the medically 
related group reveals that for all ranks combined, the 9-10 and 11-12 
month salaries of the clinical medicine faculty were 13 and 22 per 
cent, respectively, higher than those of law. (It is interesting to note 
that for all ranks combined, for both clinical medicine and law, the 
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9-10 month salaries were higher than their 11-12 month salaries. ) 
With some variation, the results were similar when the salaries of the 
two groups are compared by rank. The largest difference, 43 per cent, 
occurs between the salaries of professors of clinical medicine and pro- 
fessors of engineering, the highest salaries of their respective groups. 


SALARIES OF UNDERGRADUATE 4-YEAR COLLEGE FACULTIES 


Total salaries of faculties in the undergraduate four-year college 
group, as shown in Table III, did not compare too favorably with 
those of faculties in the other professional and graduate group. The 
9-10 all-ranks-combined salaries of fine arts and liberal arts faculties 
were less then $6,500. The 11-12 month all-ranks-combined salaries 
of faculties in theology and liberal arts were less than $7,000. For all 
ranks combined, university faculties received the highest salaries of 
the four-year college group, but the salaries of university faculty were 
lower than those of law, engineering, graduate, and social work 
faculties on 9-10 month contracts, and lower than those of law, en- 
gineering, and graduate faculties on 11-12 month contracts. 

The distribution of salaries of undergraduate four-year college 


TABLE III 


AVERAGE 1959-60 SALARIES OF FACULTY IN UNDERGRADUATE 
4-YEAR COLLEGES ON 9-10 AND 11-12 MONTH SCHEDULES, 
BY RANK, AND BY FIELD 








Faculty Rank, Number and Average Salaries 











All Ranks Associate Assistant 
Combined Professors Professors Professors Instructors 
Type of Avera, 
ge Average Average Average Average 
Faculty No. Salary | No. Salary | No. Salary | No. Salary | No. Salary 
9-10 Months 





Aggregate U. S. |82,874 $7,706 |21,253 $ 9,413 |19,800 $7,292 |25,641 $6,196 [16,180 $5,103 








Undergraduate 
(4-year)—total |69,217 7,076 17,058 9,107 |16,433 7,159 |22,106 6,109 |13,620 5,093 
University 32,409 7,454 | 8,985 10,112 | 7,792 7,613 | 9,532 6,315 | 6,100 5,116 


Liberal arts 25,485 6,321 | 5,818 8,013 | 5,883 6,628 | 8,383 5,823 | 5,401 4,936 
Teachers college |11,323 6,651 | 2,255 8,150 | 2,758 7,010 | 4,191 6,220] 2,119 5,440 


11-12 Months 
Aggregate U.S. [26,409 8,570 | 8,179 10,748 | 6,582. 8,694 | 7,439 7,455 | 4,199 6,077 














Undergraduate 

(4-year)—total |16,259 7,801 | 5,108 9,555 | 4,244 7,964] 4,584 6,813 | 2,323 5,595 
University 9,508 8,416 | 3,251 10,078 | 2,608 8,532 | 2,582 7,253 | 1,067 5,887 
Liberal arts 4,008 6,876] 1,305 8,690 | 1,133 6,988 | 1,355 6,095 815 5,112 

















Teachers college | 2,143 7,059 552 8,520 503 7,220 647 = 6,560 441 5,780 
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faculties by rank shows that with the exception of 9-10 month salaries 
of instructors in teachers colleges, university faculty received the high- 
est salaries at all rank levels. It should be noted that 9-10 month uni- 
versity professors received slightly higher salaries than 11-12 month 
professors. Liberal arts faculty, with the exception of professors on 
11-12 month contracts, received the lowest average salaries of the 
undergraduate four-year college group. The range in salaries for the 
undergraduate group varied from $10,112 for university professors 
to $4,936 for liberal arts instructors on 9-10 month schedules, and 
from $10,078 for university professors to $5,112 for liberal arts in- 
structors on 11-12 month schedules. 


SUMMARY 


On the basis of the analyses made, it was revealed: 

1. Considerably higher salaries were paid to faculty members in 
the medically related group. Significantly higher salaries were re- 
ceived by faculty in clinical medicine, dentistry, and preclinical medi- 
cine. Salaries received by nursing faculty were the lowest of the 
medically related group, but the 9-10 month salaries of professors, 
associate professors, and assistant professors in the nursing field were 
higher than their counterparts in liberal arts, fine arts, teachers col- 
leges, and theology. The 11-12 month salaries of nursing faculty 
were higher than those of theology faculty at the professor level, 
higher than those of liberal arts, teachers colleges, and theology fac- 
ulty at the associate professor level, and higher than liberal arts and 
theology faculty at the assistant professor and instructor levels. 

2. Law and graduate faculties received the highest average salaries 
of those in the other professional and graduate group. Fine arts and 
theology faculties were consistently below the average of 9-10 month 
salaries at all ranks. The lowest average salaries, at all ranks, were 
earned by theology faculty on an 11-12 month salary schedule. The 
total averages by rank for other professional and graduate faculties 
were above the aggregate average at the 9-10 month level, but below 
the aggregate averages at the 11-12 month level. 

3. Of faculties in the undergraduate four-year college group, uni- 
versity faculty received 9-10 month salaries above the aggregate aver- 
age of each faculty rank. However, 11-12 month salaries of under- 
graduate university faculty were below the aggregate average at all 
ranks. The 9-10 and 11-12 month salaries of liberal arts faculties, at 
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all ranks, were consistently below the average of aggregate faculty 
salaries. This was more pronounced for liberal arts faculty on an 11- 
12 month salary basis. The total averages for undergraduate faculties 
were below the aggregate averages, especially for the 11-12 month 
salaries. 

This report has dealt with the average salaries received by selected 
faculty groups in 1959-60. The extent of differences between and 
within faculty groups were shown. Higher salaries were received by 
the more specialized and less numerous groups. Although 1959-60 
salaries were the highest ever, salaries of faculties in such fields as 
theology, fine arts, liberal arts, and teachers colleges demand further 
improvement. 








Education for the Handicapped 
by Telephone 


J. A, RICHARDS 


OT LONG AGO, 25 men and women throughout the country de- 
N cided to form one of America’s most unusual committees, 
Called Education for the Handicapped by Telephone, its unique 
feature is that most of the members are successful, though disabled, 
business or professional men and women who acquired their educa- 
tion while ‘‘attending”’ schools and colleges by telephone. 

These former students-by-telephone are lawyers, teachers, insur- 
ance men, and office workers. Victims of polio, muscular dystrophy, 
auto accidents, and other misfortunes, they lead useful, interesting 
lives in many cities and towns. Their aim is to inspire shut-in young- 
sters to profit by their own experience with the telephonic method of 
instruction. They also seek to persuade schools and colleges and 
agencies concerned with the welfare of the handicapped to expand 
facilities for education-by-telephone. 

Assisting the group is an advisory board of six educators and 
others interested in the education of the handicapped. Chairman of 
the organization is Frank E. Huettner, Jr., an attorney of Cadott, 
Wisconsin, and its secretary is Robert Mitchell of Glen Cove, N.Y., 
who operates a successful insurance business from his home while 
“attending” college-by-telephone. 

Mr. Huettner was the first home law school graduate in the United 
States. Injured in an auto accident in 1941 when he was 14, he was 
paralyzed from the waist down. Linked by telephone from his home 
to his classrooms in the Wisconsin State College in Eau Claire, he 
went on to the University of Wisconsin by means of the same ar- 
rangement. He gained his Bachelor of Business Administration de- 
gree in 1949 and his Bachelor of Laws degree in 1951. An excellent 
student, he was elected to Phi Beta Kappa and Order of Coif, Jaw 
honor society. Now in his 30’s and married, he conducts a busy law 
practice from a wheel chair, lectures at various meetings, and is a 
leading figure in community affairs. Mr. Huettner was able to make 
his scholastic mark by means of a two-way communication system us- 
ing telephone lines, Although not physically present in the classroom, 
he was able to participate fully in discussions and recitations. 
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A cofounder of the Education for the Handicapped group, Robert 
Mitchell, 42, a former Air Force sergeant, was cruelly attacked by 
polio in 1953 after twelve years’ service to his country. A quadri- 
plegic, paralyzed in the arms and legs, he became a student at the 
C. W. Post College of the Long Island University, He plans to enter 
Columbia University Law School by means of the home-to-school 
telephone. With the assistance of the Veterans Administration, Mr. 
Mitchell obtained the use of the telephone service that enabled him 
to take part in college classroom work even though he was not pres- 
ent in the classroom. His scholastic achievements are the special pride 
of his daughters, Madeline, 14, and Betsy, 8. 

Along with Mr. Huettner and Mr. Mitchell in the leadership of 
the new Committee are Mary L. Bramer and S. Lee Lewis. Miss 
Bramer, crippled by polio, was able to complete her college education 
in 1957 by telephone at the Elgin, Illinois Community College. Using 
a wheel chair, she then took additional courses in person at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois at Urbana. Thus prepared, she returned to Elgin 
Community College as a teacher; she also does some private teaching. 

Miss Lewis, a disabled student whose use of the home-to-school 
telephone was instrumental in her educational ‘‘attendance” at Bos- 
ton College, graduated in 1956 to a career as a customer consultant 
with a cleaning firm. 

Reversing the home-to-school procedure were the cases of two 
members of the Education for the Handicapped by Telephone ad- 
visory board, Dr. R. J. Miranda and Dr. Charles S. Morris. Both men 
taught classes while they, rather than their students, were home- 
bound. Dr. Miranda, chairman of the Department of Languages at 
Spring Hill College in Mobile, Alabama, kept his classes going by 
telephone from his bedside while he was temporarily immobilized. 
Dr. Morris, head of the Department of Physics at Manchester Col- 
lege, Manchester, Indiana, conducted both classes and administrative 
work from his home by means of a home-to-school hook-up when he 
was recovering from a heart attack. 


II 


The intercommunication equipment for home-to-school education 
is similar to that used in offices all over the world. It consists of two 
microphone-loudspeaker units especially designed for use over tele- 
phone lines. Connected through a local telephone exchange on sepa- 
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rate circuits, it does not interfere with regular telephone service. 
When the student pulls the switch up, he hears all the activity taking 
place in the classroom. When he pulls it down, he is heard by the 
teacher and his classmates. Developed by Executone, Inc. for Bell 
Telephone System and independent companies, the service is avail- 
able wherever telephone lines exist. Costs are moderate, ranging from 
$13 to $25 per month, depending on local rates and distances. More 
than 40 states having educational programs for the handicapped ap- 
prove the method for full or partial payment from State funds. In 
many areas Civic agencies and organizations also help to underwrite 
costs; they include the Veterans Administration; Kiwanis, Lions, and 
Rotary Clubs; parent-teacher associations; the National Tuberculosis 
Association, the National Society for Crippled Children, the Muscular 
Dystrophy Association, and others. 

Many leaders of these organizations endorse the enthusiastic opin- 
ion of the system’s usefulness held by the members of the Education 
for the Handicapped by Telephone group. Their first-hand experi- 
ence in observing its operation confirms that of teachers and educa- 
tors, who believe the system often solves the complex problem of 
providing a sense of ‘‘belongingness”’ for home-bound students, while 
making classroom instruction both effective and interesting. The 
benefits, both psychological and academic, are often truly impressive, 
especially when the system is part of an overall home instruction pro- 
gram that includes teacher-to-home visits and the use of various 
visual aid devices. 

In fact, the program often converts those who, lacking direct ex- 
perience in its operation, are initially inclined to doubt its effective- 
ness. A case in point was that of a southern teacher who admitted 
some misgivings about application of the plan to a girl polio victim. 
At the end of a single semester, after the girl had led the class in all 
her studies, this teacher's conversion was complete. She urged all 
fellow members of her profession to “grasp with both hands the op- 
portunity” to work with an at-home student by telephone ‘‘for bless- 
ings are in store for you.”’ She added that “the courage of one who 
keeps on in spite of handicaps will give you a new and better outlook 
on life.” 

But perhaps there is no more moving testimony to the solid values 
of the system than that of Frank Huettner, Jr., whom we mentioned 
earlier as the chairman of the 25-member committee to aid the handi- 
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capped. Said Mr. Huettner: “After I had been completely paralyzed 
by a disastrous accident when I was in my teens, my family and I had 
given up all hope that I would ever be able to continue my education. 
But the despairing thought of becoming a burden to my family and 
perhaps a drag on the community for life ended when we learned 
that it was possible to complete my education by telephone. A new 
world opened and a fair measure of success has finally been achieved. 

“Since the war great strides have been made in getting acceptance 
and jobs for disabled veterans. Progress was slow at first but, fortu- 
nately, it is gaining momentum. However, the majority of them are 
in a category of the handicapped who could personally attend classes 
in technical training in wheel chairs or on crutches. Many are able to 
hold down jobs requiring little or no special skills. Some are even 
able to do light labor. 

“There are thousands of others who are unable to compete in the 
labor market. Here, the telephone opens a tremendous opportunity in 
the professional fields, Through our own experience we have found 
that life has taken on a new meaning, new horizons have appeared, 
and we are finally able to participate in and contribute to the world 
around us. The black fear of becoming burdens on family and com- 
munity have been dispelled through this new form of education.” 

With such enthusiastic sponsorship as that of former telephone 
students, the new Education for the Handicapped by Telephone com- 
mittee seems certain to gain wide and ever-growing support. 








A Case Study of the Four-Year 
Transfer Student* 
CHARLES H. HOLMES 


HE TRANSFER STUDENT is not a new phenomenon in the area of 

American higher education; he has been a perennial figure on the 
educational scene since the advent of higher education. The trend to 
transfer from one college to another will further develop with larger 
enrollment schedules and increased student mobility; and therefore, 
unless those who are concerned with student transfers, both in the 
institutions from which such transfers come and in the institutions to 
which they move, are to operate on an intuitive, impressionistic basis, 
there is need for much careful investigation of the experience with 
transfer students moving from and to colleges and universities of vari- 
Ous types. 

The problem of increasing numbers of transfer students has been 
of interest and concern to the administration and faculty of the Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts’ over the past few years in terms of formulation 
of future academic policy, with curriculum, and with the entire gamut 
of student-personnel administration regarding the transfer student. 
Since it is known that enrollments wiil increase, the question remain- 
ing is whether to enroll transfer students in greater numbers or to 
continue to draw graduates primarily from the high schools. A deci- 
sion is necessary since it will be possible to enroll but a limited num- 
ber of the students applying in the future. By reviewing the academic 
records of past transfer students it is possible to provide a more ob- 
jective, concrete basis for increasing or decreasing the quota of future 
transfer students that may be accepted for matriculation in the Col- 
lege. 
To assume that this experience by itself would provide a basis for 


* A ten-year study of 1,553 four-year institution transfer students to the College 
of Liberal Arts at Syracuse University: 1946-1955. A study of the two-year, or 
junior college transfer, has also been undertaken for this same ten-year period and 
follows much the same pattern as this study. 

*The College of Liberal Arts at Syracuse University is the largest of the 17 
schools and colleges located within the University. Enrollment of the College 
contemporaneously runs somewhat over 3,500 undergraduate students of the approxi- 
mately 7,500 undergraduates enrolled in the University itself. 
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generalization to other four-year collegiate institutions would involve 
a high order of scholastic effrontery. That, if supplemented by similar 
studies of transfer students in other institutions, large and small, it 
could contribute to the ultimate framing of generalizations of broad 
usefulness in the academic realm seems less presumptuous, This is, in 
any event, the author’s hope. 

Information concerning the transfer students in this study was 
classified as follows: (1) the prior institution was considered as to 
size, location, type, enrollment, and curriculum; (2) the students 
were examined as to sex, age, number of high school units completed, 
persistence by semesters, transfer college credits, and major fields of 
study prior to and after transferring into the College of Liberal Arts. 
After this information was assimilated, each student’s grade point 
average while at Syracuse University was determined and compared 
with the previous transfer record. This study of transfer student rec- 
ords reviewed persistence by semesters at Syracuse, honors granted, 
degrees conferred, and also those students who withdrew, were on 
probation, or were dropped by the Academic Committee of the Col- 
lege. The year 1946 was chosen as a point of departure since it rep- 
resents the genesis of the post-war growth in college enrollments. 
The study was cut off with the group of transfers admitted in 1955 
in order that time be allowed for all participants in the study to have 
graduated. 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF TRANSFER STUDENTS 
AND SCHOOLS REPRESENTED 


The four-year transfer group was comprised of two-thirds men and 
one-third women. The largest number of four-year transfers was 
found in the 19 to 20 age bracket, which is comparable to native, or 
Syracuse University, students in the same stage of their academic ca- 
reers. Geographically, 37 states were represented by home addresses 
of transferring students. Of the states not represented, all except Mis- 
sissippi are located west of the Mississippi River and largely in the 
Rocky Mountain area. Fifty-six per cent of the total called New York 
their home state. Six per cent came from New Jersey, 5 per cent from 
Pennsylvania, 5 per cent from all foreign countries combined, and 6 
per cent from the six New England States collectively. 

Regarding transfers from four-year institutions themselves, only 5 
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states were not represented in this study, i.e., Idaho, Nebraska, Mis- 
sissippi, North Dakota, and Wyoming. New York State institutions 
sent 49 per cent, Pennsylvania 8 per cent, the six New England states 
as a group sent 7 per cent, Ohio 5.5 per cent, and New Jersey 3 per 
cent. Institutions in 22 states sent more than 10 four-year transfers 
each; and of these 22 states, only California lies west of the Missis- 
sippi River, 8 states are in the Midwest, and the balance in the East. 

For purposes of comparison, the four-year colleges and universities 
from which students transferred have been arranged by size of enroll- 
ments as follows: (1) under 2,500; (2) 2,500 to 5,000; (3) 5,000 
to 7,500; (4) 7,500 to 10,000; and (5) over 10,000. It is interesting 
that groups 1 and 5, the smallest and the largest institutions, contrib- 
uted two-thirds of the total number of four-year transfer students, 
Those institutions with less than 2,500 enrollment account for 46 per 
cent of the transfers, and those with over 10,000 enrollment 16 per 
cent. Institutions in the size-group 2,500 to 5,000 sent 9 per cent; 
those from 5,000 to 7,500, 6 per cent; and those from 7,500 to 


10,000, 5 per cent. 


PREVIOUS COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY SUCCESS 


One of the chief criteria for the acceptance of a transfer student by 
Syracuse University is his previous academic success. The assumption 
is that a student who previously has done a creditable job will con- 
tinue to do so at Syracuse, This study attempts to validate this as- 
sumption by comparing the academic record made at the prior four- 
year institution with the academic work completed in the College of 
Liberal Arts. This was done on the basis of grade point averages 
achieved at each school, and also on the basis of the number of high 
school units previously completed. 

The high school may give evidences that are of help in predicting 
the success of any student, transfer or otherwise, in higher education. 
Criteria such as grades (perhaps of greatest significance), total aca- 
demic units completed, specific courses, and recommendations of high 
school officials are basic and important. Since high school grades were 
not directly available to personnel in the College of Liberal Arts, the 
total academic units of work completed in the high school were used 
as the basis of study for this segment of the paper. 

To what extent can success at Syracuse University be determined 
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by the number of previous high school units completed? This study 
indicated that grade point averages attained in the College of Liberal 
Arts dropped from 1.63 to 1.48 for those four-year transfers with 
only 16.0 units of high school work.? Those transfers with more than 
21.0 units showed little variance, as the grade point average trans- 
ferred into the College of Liberal Arts was 1.75; the mean grade 
point average secured at Syracuse was 1.74. Of importance is the fact 
that in 80 per cent of the sampled cases involving the people with 
16.0 units the grade point average decreased slightly after transfer 
to Syracuse, whereas in 70 per cent of the cases sampled for the four- 
year transfer group having 21.0 or more units there was a slight in- 
crease in grade point averages at Syracuse. In short, the student who 
completes additional units of work in high school is apt to be slightly 
more successful in his later college endeavors. 

Academic perseverance at the previous institution may be measured 
by the number of semesters completed, while success is measured by 
the grade point average attained. Both of these measures were em- 
ployed as criteria in judging the success of the transferring student. 

The average four-year transfer completed 3 semesters of study be- 
fore transferring to Syracuse. Thirty-four per cent of the total 1,553 
students transferred to Syracuse after two semesters of prior study, 
and 28 per cent transferred at the end of four semesters. 

Eighty-one per cent of the transfers from those four-year institu- 
tions sampled completed 2, 3, or 4 semesters prior to transferring to 
Syracuse University. The average four-year transfer student who did 
not fulfill requirements for the baccalaureate degree at Syracuse com- 
pleted three semesters of academic work at the antecedent institution. 
This would tend to eliminate the number of semesters completed prior 
to transfer as a useful criterion in selecting four-year transfer stu- 
dents who will later graduate from Syracuse. 

Since the grade point average at the previous institution is of im- 
portance and interest, grades must be examined in the light of the 
transferring institution’s reputation, as the process of grading varies 
with different institutions. This becomes a matter of experience and 
judgment as well as knowledge. 

The average incoming four-year transfer student, as computed 
from the total of 1,553 cases, transferred to Syracuse with a mean 


* Grade point averages at Syracuse University are based on a 3.00 maximum. 
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grade point average of 1.6. Approximately one-third (35.5 per cent) 
of the cases ranged in the grade point intervals from 1.4 to 1.8 of the 


possible 3.0 average.® 


ACADEMIC SUCCESS OF FOUR-YEAR INSTITUTION TRANSFER 
STUDENTS IN THE COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 


Turning now to how four-year transfer students fared in the Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts, it was necessary to compare the evidence avail- 
able on achievement at Syracuse University with data representing the 
original institution. The persistence by number of semesters after 
transfer, the grade point averages, scholarships and honors attained 
at Syracuse, and numbers graduating were considered. 

The persistence rate, or “holding power,’ of the College of Lib- 
eral Arts on transfer students is important to an understanding of 
this particular group. Did these students have a shorter stay, a longer 
stay, and did they go on to graduation? The 1,553 four-year transfers 
persevered longer at Syracuse than at the previous institutions. The 
average four-year institution transfer completed 4 semesters of work 
in the College of Liberal Arts; thus, the average four-year transfer at 
Syracuse completed a total of 7 semesters of academic work when 
combined with previous semesters of study. In essence, this generally 
means that the average transfer completed 3 years of academic work 
or completed requirements for graduation. 

Fifty-three and a half per cent of the 1,553 four-year transfer stu- 
dents completed 4, 5, or 6 semesters at Syracuse. This may be com- 
pared with the approximately 47.5 per cent who completed 4, 5, or 6 
semesters prior to entering Syracuse. 

It is equally noteworthy to survey the persistence rate of those 
transfers who did not complete requirements for the baccalaureate 
degree in the College of Liberal Arts, One-half of the total transfer 
group (49 per cent) who did not graduate, completed 3, 4, or 5 
semesters prior to withdrawal, with no single semester showing a con- 
centration of withdrawals or students dropped by the Academic Com- 
mittee for low scholarship. 

While the grade point average of the transferring student is of 
importance to his being accepted into the College of Liberal Arts, of 


* The average for “‘native’ Syracuse University students falls at 1.4 as computed 
for the Middle States evaluation of the University in 1956. 
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equal importance are his grade point averages while enrolled in the 
College. A summary of grade point averages indicates that transfer 
students from four-year institutions achieved slightly lower grades at 
Syracuse than at their original school, but still received slightly higher 
grades than the student body average at Syracuse. This study indicates 
that 11.5 per cent of these transfers had less than a 1.00 average 
when they withdrew or were dropped from the College of Liberal 
Arts; an equal proportion had less than a 1.00 average during the 
course of their career in this college. Therefore, in making a com- 
parison it must be noticed that upon transfer the grade point average 
for the total four-year group did drop; and while it was not a sig- 
nificant drop, it does indicate that a close watch should be kept on 
the transfer student entering with but a 1.00 or 1.10 grade point 
average, since he is the one most likely to drop below the minimum 
1.0 average required by most schools. On the basis of this study it 
would be justifiable to refuse acceptance to those four-year transfers 
who apply with the minimum average. 

Other criteria reviewed were the numbers and percentages of those 
transfer students who were on probation, withdrew, or were dropped 
from the College. Twelve per cent of the four-year transfers were on 
probation either at the time they withdrew from Syracuse or at some 
point in their academic career in the College of Liberal Arts. Only 2 
per cent officially withdrew, and seven per cent were dropped. This 
is a somewhat higher percentage than the 4.8 per cent the College has 
been dropping annually over the course of the last few years. 

The percentage of transfer students graduating from Syracuse is 
not significant unless it may be compared with established norms or 
with the percentage of native graduates in the College of Liberal 
Arts. In this case information concerning the native student was not 
available, However, using these 1,553 four-year transfer students as a 
predictive device, the ratio, or odds, are just 2 to 1 that a transfer 
student will graduate at a later date. Statistically, 1,030, or 66 per 
cent of this transfer group graduated, as opposed to 523, or 34 per 
cent who did not. 

It is significant as well as interesting to ask if these four-year trans- 
fers received graduation honors and if so, to what extent? This be- 
comes more meaningful when compared with honors received by 
native students, The transfer student falls below the average of hon- 
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ors awarded the total student body in the College of Liberal Arts 
with the exception of the highest honor, summa cum laude. 

Little difference was shown between native and transfer students in 
the selection of a “‘major”’ area or discipline as defined and required 
for graduation. If students transferred to do work in a particular 
discipline in which they felt Syracuse excelled, or conversely, if trans- 
fers rarely went into a particular department upon transfer, then 
greater significance might be accorded the choosing of a major area 
of study by this particular group. However, with only a few excep- 
tions, transfer students majored in the various disciplines in the same 
proportion as did native Syracuse students. 

Transfer students, however, showed a slightly greater interest in 
plant sciences, psychology, and zoology than did native students. This 
may be due in part to the fact that the latter two disciplines are often 
majors for premedical candidates, The native students, in compati- 
son, showed more interest in geography, geology, combined-sciences, 
and social studies. The sciences would ordinarily vary less except that 
during the period averaged for the native student an experiment was 
being carried on, whereby premedical students were placed in the 
combined-science program, thereby subtracting from the other sci- 
ences. This practice has since been discontinued.* 

Beyond the concentrations,® dual-majors may be found in conjunc- 
tion with education, home economics, library science, journalism, and 
the fine arts. Education and journalism, by far, take up the bulk of 
the dual arrangement agreements. 


SUMMARY 


The major academic findings on the four-year transfer student at 
Syracuse indicated that: 


1. As the number of units completed for graduation from high school 
increased, the possibility of higher grade point averages at the col- 
lege level also increased. 

2. The average transfer completed 3 semesters of academic work at 
the prior institution. 


‘This program is now primarily designed for people who will teach sciences in 


the public schools. 
5 This includes such concentrations as the American Studies Concentration, Inter- 


national Relations, Classical Civilizations Concentration, Latin American Concentra- 
tion, and Russian Studies. 
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3. 


The average transfer completed 4 semesters of academic work while 
enrolled in the College of Liberal Arts at Syracuse University; thus, 
a total of 7 semesters were eventually completed by the average four- 
year transfer. 


. The average transfer achieved slightly lower grades at Syracuse than 


at the previous school, but slightly higher grades than the average 
of the total student body at Syracuse. 


. Compared with the native Syracuse student, transfers showed a 


larger percentage on probation and dropped for low scholarship. 


. Compared with native Syracuse students, the transfer group had a 


lower percentage of honors at graduation except for the highest 
honor, summa cum laude. 


. With only a few exceptions, transfer students majored in various 


disciplines in the same proportion as did native students. 








Sweet Briar’s Junior Year in France 
R. JOHN MATTHEW 


INCE the second world war there has been a great increase in un- 
dergraduate study abroad, whether for a short summer program, 
a semester, or a full year. There are, of course, many more students 
who travel abroad merely for the experience they derive from such 
travel. The number of students, however, who go abroad for formal 
study is much more limited, and the number of those who participate 
in an organized program, of which there are several, is still more 
limited. During the academic year 1956-57 there was a total of 
2530 students studying abroad as undergraduates: of these, 542 only 
were part of some organized junior year program.’ 

The traditional pattern for the organized programs is that of the 
Junior Year, first inaugurated in 1923 by the University of Delaware 
and commonly referred to as the Delaware plan. The history of these 
programs is interesting indeed. Most of them are comparatively new 
so that there exists very little information with respect to formulated 
statements on principles, policies, or results, that is on what has hap- 
pened to the participant in later life. However, there is some infor- 
mation on at least one program, publicized by two reports, which 
deserves our attention: the program directed by Sweet Briar College.’ 

This program is now in its twelfth year. If we add the years the 
University of Delaware had with the program which Sweet Briar 
College took over in 1948, it is the oldest junior year program, hav- 
ing been in operation, except for the years of World War II, since 
1923. Smith College and Rosary College have similar programs dat- 
ing back to 1925. 

Since 1923, perhaps as a result of the thinking after two world 
wars, a number of programs have come into existence, such as that of 
Wayne State University in 1953 for Germany, of Hamilton College 
in 1957 for France, and of New York University in 1958 for Spain. 


*During the academic year 1959-60 there were 2405 such students in other 
countries. There is no complete record of those who go for travel only. 

2C. Robert Pace, The Junior Year in France: An Evaluation of the University 
of Delaware-Sweet Briar College Program. Syracuse: Syracuse University Press, 
1959. Pp. 69; Francis M. Rogers, American Juniors on the Left Bank. Sweet Briar 
College, 1958. Pp. 31. 
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Smith College has, besides its program in France, one in Spain, one 
in Switzerland, and one in Italy. Except for Rosary College, which 
accepts only women students, these programs are open to students 
from any accredited four-year college for men or women, with the 
exception that in the Smith College programs men are admitted only 
to the Spanish group. There are also the smaller programs of Earl- 
ham, Fordham, and Georgetown. 

According to a survey undertaken by the Institute of International 
Education in 1957 (the figures are for the academic year 1956-57, 
and represent only a partial coverage), at least 378 institutions were 
allowing their students to study abroad either in a group program, or 
on an individual basis, for which some amount of credit was al- 
lowed. 268 of these colleges reported that their students studied 
abroad independently, and 66 of them were for summer study only. 
However, there were 44 institutions which either had junior year 
programs or allowed their students to study abroad for their junior 
year. It is interesting to note that some of these 44 colleges estab- 
lished small scholarships which allowed the recipients to act as “‘ex- 
change students through reciprocal arrangements with foreign uni- 
versities.”” In all, about 1000 students (half were in organized 
groups, and half were independent) were studying abroad as under- 
graduates for the academic year 1956-57.° In our own program, 
which continues that of the University of Delaware, nearly 1700 
students have participated over the years. 

I have quoted these few figures and dates to show the extent to 
which there has been a continuous interest in undergraduate study 
abroad. One may wonder why the junior year is chosen rather than 
some other year, because a few students do go in their sophomore 
year, especially those of Hollins College, or for part of it at least. The 
junior year seems to be the best year for our American pattern of edu- 
cation, as the required courses of the early years of college are 
finished by the end of the sophomore year, a major has (probably) 
already been selected, and the year abroad can be spent in work in 
that major with special consideration towards offerings in the senior 
year when the student returns to his own college. 





* The figures quoted are from Foreign Study for U.S. Undergraduates. New York: 
Institute of International Education, 1958. The figures are, according to Donald J. 
Shank of IIE, out of date, as there is great interest in undergraduate study abroad, 
and soon many more undergraduates may participate. 
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II 


The Sweet Briar Junior Year program, besides having its own local 
committee, is guided by two agencies of the IIE, the Council on the 
Junior Year Abroad, and the Sweet Briar Advisory Committee. In 
Paris, we have the help and guidance of a competent and enthusiastic 
committee of which M. Jean Sarrailh, Rector of the University of 
Paris, is the chairman. We select about 90 students each year, which 
seems to be the maximum that our present office staff in Paris can 
successfully manage. These 90 are chosen from about 175 applicants 
whose records have reached our office. We are often asked why we 
receive no more applications than this. The answer is that the stu- 
dents are sifted at three different spots on their local college campus. 
No application reaches our office unless it has first been approved by 
the head of the French Department, who certifies as to the student’s 
ability in French, by the head of the student’s major department, who 
approves the application in terms of his departmental requirements, 
and by the dean. It can readily be seen that if any one of these three 
people do not approve the application, it will never be forwarded to 
our office. There is no way of course of estimating how many students 
are involved in this category, all we can count are the applications 
which actually reach our office. 

How candid are the recommendations for the students whose 
applications reach us? Some concern has been expressed in this par- 
ticular, as many program directors cannot and do not interview all 
candidates. Two examples will suffice. One day a young lady who 
wished to be admitted into our program telephoned long distance to 
find out the result of her application. She had been recommended by 
several at her college, but unknown to her she was not accepted be- 
cause the dean of her college had written us that if she were to par- 
ticipate in our program, she could not return to the college—over 
fifty of whose students have participated in our program. In another 
instance a friend, the president of a college, wrote me asking what 
the chances were of admitting the daughter of one of his friends. I 
merely had to reply that the girl’s own college was not recommending 
her (it was recommending others) because of grave doubts in a num- 
ber of areas; and of course, we did not admit her to our program. I 
don’t know how much more frank and candid professors and deans 
can be. However, to expect all recommendations to be as frank as 
these would be unrealistic. That one or two students may turn out to 
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be problems before the year is over, out of the total of 90, is not a 
bad record, 

The general requirements are two years of high school French and 
two years of college French, or the equivalent. The student’s general 
average must be B, or certainly no less than a B—. A knowledge of 
the language is required because all our students take all their courses 
in French: they must be able to read, write, and speak the language. 
There are other programs which accept students with no previous 
training in the language. They have an opportunity to learn the lan- 
guage while abroad, and most of their courses are given in English. 
However, the majority of the organized programs require some de- 
gree of proficiency in the language before they accept applicants. 

To help our students act as ‘‘good ambassadors” while abroad, our 
office suggests to them that they be as well informed as possible on 
their own country before they go. Americans are often asked a great 
many questions about this country. Certainly, a student going abroad 
to study should be expected to be able to respond more adequately 
than the general run of tourists. We send to every student selected, 
even if he is an American history major, a list of books which will 
give him some knowledge of America, even if it means for most stu- 
dents but a rapid review. We also send to each student selected a 
mimeographed sheet entitled “The Foreigner Asks.” Many of our 
students have commented that a knowledge of this country’s history 
and cultural heritage and accomplishments is a great asset. Sometimes 
this information is sought in the form of simple straightforward 
questions, but sometimes the foreigner has preconceived ideas about 
America which need either to be confirmed or corrected. The for- 
eigner wants to know all he can about general living conditions both 
rural and urban; he wants to know something about our foreign 
policies and the fight against communism; something about govern- 
ment, education, industry, fine arts and entertainment; what there is 
to know about class, social security, and old-age benefits, about medi- 
cal insurance—in fact everything that pertains to life in the United 
States, or everything that relates to the foreigner’s own life at home, 
or with which he may have a reason to make comparisons. In any 
event, the American student is expected to talk. Professor Rogers in 
his report American Juniors on the Left Bank states that the French 
families with whom our students lived thought “the American stu- 
dents seemed at least as well informed about America as young 
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French people are about France.’”” We have about one hundred 
French families that participate in our program, half in Tours, where 
the six-week preliminary session is held, and half in Paris. We have 
on file a great deal of information on these families gleaned from 
year to year. Many have been with the program since the beginning, 
These French families act as overseas parents for our students and 
accept the role of guardians for them in accordance with the estab- 
lished rules, The rules, or what are called réglements for the young 
women students, are modeled after those for American colleges. 


III 


Does the American student leave much of an impression where he 
has been? It is not quite so simple a question as one would think, 
because of all the intangibles involved; but if we realize that many of 
these students, after long years, still remember their French families 
and keep up a correspondence with them, we do have some kind of 
an answer. Also, the students participate directly in the academic 
program established for the French themselves. Of 126 courses taken 
in France by our students and listed in our current bulletin only six 
are special courses; for all the other courses they are working with 
French nationals, and even the six special courses are taught by 
French nationals, 

The question is often asked: What happens to the student when he 
returns, and is there any difficulty in making adjustments? I believe 
the fact that we do not accept a student unless it is assumed he will 
return to his own college as a senior helps somewhat to solve this 
problem, if indeed it exists. If the student is planning to change his 
college, or thinks of the junior year abroad as an escape year, we do 
not want him, and we do not take him if we know it. This is the kind 
of student who would be a poor risk. Of the nearly 1000 students 
in our program from more than 130 colleges, we have never heard 
from a dean or a professor that there have been problems of readjust- 
ment. When it is realized also that a few colleges send us students 
year after year, there must be general satisfaction. An individual stu- 
dent may feel, however, that for him the situation is quite different. 
In certain ways, it should be so, because he has had an experience 
which may have changed, or, let us hope, broadened his personal 
values and perspectives, which others have not had. He ought to be, 
however, a better student on the campus because of this experience. 
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It is true, too, of course, that the student abroad is much freer than he 
ever is at home, where there is much closer academic guidance. 
Again, the fact that we have had the aid and co-operation of the 
student’s major professors and the dean in the selection of the stu- 
dent, tends to minimize the difficulties for the student when he re- 
turns to his college after a year abroad. The student’s participation in 
an organized group where some academic supervision is involved is 
another safeguard for successful return. He knows, and his college 
professors know, that a carefully planned study program is already in 
existence which is under constant supervision, and that the work is 
appropriately evaluated, so that the student ought to be more easily 
“reintegrated” to his fourth year of college study, Our own experi- 
ence with the returned Junior Year students has been that they have 
added both depth and understanding in their campus activities. 

Of course, when students go abroad to study independently, the 
situation becomes quite a different one, and one not easily assessed, 
especially when we know that for most foreign universities the sys- 
tem of credits does not exist. The independent student is left free to 
do more or less as he pleases, often with no one but himself able to 
tell or evaluate what he has done. Examinations are sometimes given 
to determine what credits if any he may receive, but he might very 
well be able to take these examinations successfully by simply reading 
certain books. This should not be construed as derogatory to the stu- 
dent who goes independently. I wish merely to emphasize that the 
situation is quite different than for the student who participates in an 
organized group. 

One student who recently applied to our program wondered why 
his application had been so long delayed in reaching our office. The 
answer was that the faculty of his college had to meet beforehand 
and decide, not whether their student should study abroad—this they 
had already approved—but whether the student should go inde- 
pendently or with an organized group. The faculty decided he should 
go with an organized group. Again, one major problem in the evalua- 
tion of credits for students who study abroad independently is that 
admissions officers and registrars do not always have firsthand 
knowledge of educational systems in other countries. I am sure that 
even those who sponsor an organized program, with years of experi- 
ence behind them, find that it is often difficult. However, with most 
organized groups the colleges for the most part accept the credits and 
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grades earned by the students for the courses they have taken. A few 
give blanket credit for a year’s work. In no case, however, has there 
been a refusal to accept grades or credit, at least none has ever been 
reported to our office from the 130 or more colleges which have 
participated in the Sweet Briar program. 


IV 


This leads us to the question of what the colleges can do if they 
wish to further undergraduate study abroad. There are two solutions, 
that is if we forget for the moment those who go abroad for inde- 
pendent study. One is that the college organize its own program for 
its own students; and the other is to co-operate with one of the es- 
tablished groups. These organized groups exist already for France, 
Germany, Italy, Spain, and Switzerland, and they could be expanded, 
Three new ones were established in 1958-59 in South America: one in 
San Marcos, Peru, with Indiana University as its sponsor; one in 
Bahia, Brazil, with New York University as its sponsor; and one in 
Santiago, Chile, with Fordham University as its sponsor. At the 
meeting last year in Washington on the Third National Conference 
on Exchange of Persons, it was suggested that a Junior Year in Asia 
be established. This, too, is not a wild stab in the dark, but it will, 
no doubt, take a few years before it can be properly established. 

“Implicit in the steps outlined for the establishment of a junior 
year abroad program,” according to the IIE report on Foreign Study 
for U.S. Undergraduates, is the fact that sponsoring such a program 
by any college is not a simple or a profitable venture for an Ameti- 
can college. Administrative difficulties are almost inevitable in an 
operation separated by thousands of miles from the sponsoring insti- 
tution, and separated also by different educational practices. The 
sponsoring college must be prepared to make an investment of money 
and time on the part of faculty members and administrative officers 
in selecting the students carefully, in planning valuable study pro- 
grams, in supervising the work done abroad, in evaluating this work, 
and in “‘re-integrating”’ the student to his fourth year back at home. 
It is much easier for the college to co-operate with a well function- 
ing organized group. 

While the Sweet Briar Junior Year program has remained solvent 
over the years, it has not become rich. It is, as its bulletin states, a 
nonprofit educational enterprise, and no institution or any individual 
can receive any pecuniary advantage from its operation. During its 
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eleven years of operation, over $100,000 has been returned to stu- 
dents or their parents. Scholarships administered by the Junior Year 
have amounted to more than $50,000. These scholarships have come 
for the most part from the small amount remaining in the tuition- 
administration fee after payment of expenses, and from gifts. Each 
year after the books have been examined by certified public account- 
ants and the small balance has been determined, about one half is 
set aside for scholarships for the following year, and the other half 
is placed in a reserve fund. This fund has been set up to pay salaries 
for one year of personnel employed by the Junior Year and to bring 
students home from Europe should an emergency arise. At the pres- 
ent moment, there are not sufficient funds to cover such an emergency 
if one were to occur. The current income from this fund is used for 
scholarship purposes. 

There is little or no factual account of what has happened to the 
Junior Year student in later life, what kind of profession he has 
followed, what kind of work he is now doing. We had hoped that 
the Pace Report would have explored the possibilities in this area, 
but though there may have been some slight information on this 
score, ne- statistical data are recorded. When the evaluation question- 
naire went out in 1954 our own program was too young to have 
yielded any significant results. We do know, however, from personal 
knowledge, correspondence, and requests for interviews with those 
who have participated, that many are actually engaged in the teach- 
ing of foreign languages as a result of their study abroad, or have 
been interested in work for the government in its foreign service, or 
work with the United Nations and Unesco; but just how many and 
in which fields of endeavor they all are, we do not know. 

It is said that a great increase in undergraduate study abroad is to 
take place in the future. The question which college administrators 
will have to consider is whether or not such study is worth while and 
whether it is in keeping with the American system of higher educa- 
tion. Dr. Pace says in his study, ‘In a way, the fact that there were 
some readjustment problems points indirectly to the strong impact 
which the Junior Year in France undoubtedly had upon many of the 
students. It suggests that many of them really became absorbed in the 
French culture.” This is, as Professor Rogers has commented, an- 
other way of saying that “the Junior Year Abroad adds a new 
dimension to the student’s intellectual and social life.” 











The College Bulge 


ROBERT L. LINCOLN 


AST YEAR, over 3,000 students registered with the College Ad- 
7. missions Assistance Center because they needed help in getting 
into college. 95.6 per cent of these received one or more invitations to 
go to some college. All of this was accomplished through the College 
Admissions Assistance Center, located at 535 East 80th Street, New 
York City, and is the result of two years of actual work in assisting 
students seeking college entrance. 


ONE ANSWER 


In an office near the East River, in New York City, is an organiza- 
tion established to help those students who are qualified for admis- 
sion to college, but who need the answers to these questions: 


My son has been rejected by my own Alma Mater, “the best college 
in the world.” Where shall I send him? 


My daughter had her heart set on the college where I got my B.A. 
They can’t take her. What shall I do? 


Notwithstanding personal interviews, long distance telephone 
calls, and contacts with many friends, the answer from “that college” 
has still been No. 

To meet this college crisis, the College Admissions Assistance 
Center, a nonprofit nationwide service, was launched on May 15, 
1959. 

The CAAC is one of the co-operative programs of the Council of 
Higher Educational Institutions in New York City. In its operation, 
the Assistance Center is an extra arm of the college and university 
officials, in that it provides a supplementary link in the admissions of 
qualified high school graduates. 

Students who have been unsuccessful in entering a college, often 
because of the multiple application problem, register with the Ad- 
missions Center for its service. The Center also serves recognized 
institutions of higher education throughout the country which have 
vacancies to fill, These colleges inform the Center of the type of 
student in whom they are interested and the Center endeavors to do 
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the necessary ‘“‘matching” job. This function of finding the right 
combination between the student and the institution may become a 
complicated process resulting in a loss both in human talent and in 
our educational resources. One of the main objectives of the Admis- 
sions Center is to assist in keeping this loss to a minimum. 

The co-operation of the high school and college officials, in all 
parts of the country, is worthy of note and most commendable, not 
only for their interest in guidance and counselling of students seeking 
higher education but also for their backing of the Center’s program. 
This liaison between the educational officials and the Center makes 
possible the advancement of higher education for many students de- 
siting and deserving a college degree. Also, the press has played an 
important part in the promotion of this program with newspaper and 
magazine articles which have stimulated numerous additional in- 
quiries. 

Some of the comments received recently are: 

You should know of our appreciation for the service which you were 
able to give us in providing the opportunity to screen applicants during 
the summer and right up to the time of beginning of college. Ob- 
viously; since we were able to enroll four of the students, this, from a 
strictly financial point of view, was profitable. 


Your service was of very great value to us this year and produced 
some very fine admissions. 


I feel that your services offer great potential for schools like ours in 
the midwest and I appreciate the efforts of you and your staff in helping 
me while I was in New York. Distance seems to be a barrier between 
midwestern schools and eastern students. I believe, however, this will 
soon be overcome and we will be getting an increasing number of stu- 
dents from your area. Thanks again for your co-operation. 


Certainly this kind of a program has long been needed. In other 
years when your Center was not in existence, many high school seniors 
did not know where college vacancies existed, nor did the college with 
vacancies know where to look for qualified students, especially during 
the summer months. We have examined your files from time to time, 
have written to over a hundred men and women and to date, August 
1959, have added nine of these people to our Fall semester class. 


Other stories from our mail bag reveal a widespread interest from 
different sections of the world. 
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A PFC writes from Germany: Please air-mail registration forms, as 
regular mail takes nearly a month. At this late date, time is of the 


essence. 

A girl writes from Hasbrouck Heights, N.J.: My fiancé is with 
operation DEEPFREEZE in the Antarctic. He won’t be back before 
June, and wants to enroll in premed by September. 


The letters fall into patterns. Some come from hopeful transfer 
students who are failing to make the grade where they are and want 
“out’’—to a college where they can change their major. 

There are those from the “late bloomers,” like the one in the 
Bronx whose grades were under what was necessary for ready college 
admission but who was confident he could profit from college. 

Other interesting comments are: 


From Forest Hills: I came here from France a year and a half ago. 
Because my English was poor, my grades were low in my first year in 
high school. Now I have improved my English, and hope you will help 
me get into college. I wish to become a pharmacist. 


From Watertown, N.Y.: My son has been reluctant to apply to col- 
lege because his average is 76. Can you help him? 





I would like to inform you that my son has been accepted by 
College and has entered this term as a student there. May I express my 
deep appreciation for your service. Without it my son would never 
have had the opportunity which now lies before him. 


Thank you for your assistance in helping my daughter find a college 
in the northeast. She was very happy when she heard that she was ac- 
cepted by ————— College. We are acquainted with it through our 
church and feel that it is an excellent college for her. We are looking 
forward to telling other students of your unique and valuable service. 


I wish to take this opportunity to thank you for the courtesy ex- 
tended to me in the placement of my son in an accredited college. I 
shall always remember your extreme kindness to me and your prompt 
answer to my request. Once again, let me reiterate my thankfulness to 
your organization. I am grateful that I read of your wonderful service 


in the ————— magazine. 


From Leonia, N.J.: You are the one organization that can give me the 
help I need at this time. 
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SOME VITAL STATISTICS 


Over 52 per cent of the registrants were in the upper half of their 
high school classes. The areas of precollege interest were: 


Liberal Arts 61% 
Business Administration 14% 
Engineering 8% 
Teaching 10% 
Other (miscellaneous) 7% 


This same group desired to go to colleges in the following sections 
of the country: 


Metropolitan New York 21% 
Radius of 50 miles 14% 
Northeast 37% 
Southeast 2% 
Midwest 1% 
Southwest — 

Far West — 

No preference 25% 


Staff members of the Center have appeared before many groups 
such as PTA’s, Guidance Counselling Associations, and other agen- 
cies and have also talked with experts throughout the country in the 
field of education. As a result of these experiences, it has been found 
that the following are the critical problems in the four groups most 
closely associated with college admissions: 


1. High School Guidance Personnel 
a. Overworked 
b. Not enough attention given by superintendents and other high 
school officials to the importance of this position 
2. Parents 
a. Pressure to follow in footsteps of father 
b. Not realistic in evaluating son’s academic ability 
c. General college unconsciousness 
3. Colleges 
a. No space 
b. Overload of good candidates 
c. Not streamlining the curriculum fast enough to meet current 
trends 
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4, Students 
a. Unrealistic in relating marks to college objectives 
b. Failure to plan ahead for college—start 7th and 8th grades 
c. Difficulty in acceptance of guidance—high school—parents— 
other friends 
d. Survey of college field lacking in determining vacancies 
e. College board or similar tests not realistically understood 
f. College adjustment difficult 


There seems to be no single answer to solving the nationwide 
problem of college admissions. It appears from our past operations 
that it is necessary to be constantly on the alert to help more people 
and more institutions by bringing together the qualified high school 
graduate with the recognized colleges and universities in every section 
of the U.S.A. 
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The Problem of Deriving Comparable 
Student-Teacher Ratios for Large 
Complex Universities 
EpwarD F, POTTHOFF 


INTRODUCTION 


NDIVIDUALS who are interested in a particular college or university 
frequently inquire of its administrative officers about its student- 
teacher ratio, or they may go to published data on head counts of 
students and teachers and calculate the ratio themselves. They may 
also use such data to compute the ratios for a number of higher in- 
stitutions which they wish to compare. In the case of large complex 
universities, however, as this article attempts to show, it is impossible 
to derive comparable ratios based on head counts, and it is very 
difficult to obtain satisfactory data of any kind for this purpose. 

But having made their calculations, interested citizens or legisla- 
tors, for example, may express concern to the president of their state 
university because its ratio is low by comparison with similar institu- 
tions in nearby states. To them, the index implies a high cost per 
student, and therefore uneconomical operation, at taxpayers’ expense. 
Again, prospective students or their parents may find that the ratio 
for the state university is comparatively high. To them, the index 
implies very large classes or overburdened teachers, and therefore 
poor quality of teaching conditions, at learners’ expense. Thus the 
two interpretations of the ratio stand at opposite poles, a high index 
for instance being regarded favorably in one context and adversely in 
the other. 

The student-teacher ratio should represent an exact relationship 
between the total load of the student body (however defined) in all 
courses which they take and the total force of the teaching staff which 
bears this load. The teaching force must include all instruction and 
only the instruction provided for the particular load represented by 
the student body as defined. The ratios for different institutions are 
comparable, however, only if they all define the student body and the 
teaching staff in identical terms and use the same methods of measur- 
ing the student load and the teaching force which bears it, Un- 
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fortunately, both definitions and methods of measurement may take 
many different forms, and the calculation of accurate ratios is vastly 
different from simply relating student and teacher head counts. 

Agencies which publish head counts of students and teachers in 
individual institutions may attempt to assure comparability among 
them by defining the terms ‘student body” and ‘“‘teaching staff” in 
the requests for the data; but the definitions often lack the detail 
needed to provide this assurance, and sometimes they are not cited 
in the publication of the results. In any case, in the absence of a 
definite warning to the contrary, the lay reader may assume that a 
student is a student and a teacher is a teacher in all institutions, in- 
cluding the large complex ones, and he therefore feels justified in 
calculating student-teacher ratios on the basis of the published data 
even though they were never intended for this purpose. But even if 
the head counts of students and teachers were strictly comparable for 
the institutions involved, they would still be unsuitable for such 
calculations in large complex universities. 


DEFINITION OF THE STUDENT BODY 


There are many different types and levels of students enrolled in 
our higher institutions. These include: (1) students at the sub- 
collegiate (campus-laboratory school, university school), undergradu- 
ate, graduate, and advanced professional (medicine, dentistry, the- 
ology, law) levels; (2) daytime and evening students; (3) full-time 
and part-time students (day students may be either part-time or full- 
time); (4) resident (on campus), extension, correspondence, and 
television students; (5) degree-credit students (those taking work 
for credit toward a degree), non-degree credit students, and non- 
credit students; and (6) full-term students (enrolled for the entire 
semester, quarter, or summer session) and short-term students. 

An enrollment head count or census may include various selections 
of these many subgroups, but most requests for data do not relate the 
specifications to every one of them. Some requests ask for the number 
of full-time students without defining the term, and some ask simply 
for the total enrollment without defining the student body to be 
included. In the absence of completely detailed definitions, the in- 
stitutions canvassed may not all provide data on the same subgroups 
of students, For example, it sometimes appears from published data 
that students enrolled in residence centers, or non-degree credit stu- 
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dents or non-credit students are included by one institution but not 
by another. 

Interns and resident physicians in a medical college constitute a 
special problem. Some universities include them and others omit 
them in counting students, and residents, moreover, may be regarded 
as teachers as well as students when they give part-time instruction to 
interns. Also, there are often students who are registered in more than 
one college of a complex institution, and who therefore may be counted 
twice unless deductions are made for duplications. These three groups 
combined, interns, residents, and duplicates, may be numbered in the 
hundreds. 

Except for data which include all students enrolled at any time 
during a given division of the year, enrollment counts vary with the 
time at which they are taken, that is, with the two semesters or the 
three quarters of the academic year. Moreover, because of late regis- 
trations and withdrawals throughout the term, the count taken at the 
very beginning of one of these periods will differ from one taken at 
a considerably later time or at the end of the term. Some published 
enrollment counts relate to the fall term and others to the spring 
term; again, some represent so-called “opening” (usually first-week ) 
enrollments, others constitute ‘‘final” data (or counts as of about 
November 1 for the fall period); and still others comprise end-of- 
term figures (or the number of students completing the particular 
period involved). 

Some requests for enrollments however specify only the term of 
the year and not the time during this period to which the count 
should apply. As a consequence, the published data may relate to a 
variety of census dates, and therefore do not permit accurate com- 
parisons among different universities. This is true also, even though 
the census date is specified, if institutions which did not use this date 
provide counts taken much earlier or much later in the term. 


MEASURING THE TOTAL STUDENT LOAD 


The total student load may be expressed in terms of several units 
of measurement, namely (1) total head counts, (2) the numbers of 
full-time students, thereby omitting all part-time students, and (3) 
full-time equivalent students, that is, the equivalence of the sum of 
the loads taken by all students, full-time and part-time. 

Head counts of total students may be seriously lacking in com- 
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parability. The large complex university located in a great metro- 
politan center may have a very high proportion of students who take 
only one or two courses on campus, whereas a similar institution 
situated in a small community may have very few such students. Thus 
the proportion of all students who take twelve or more credit hours, 
to use one definition of the full-time student, may vary among in- 
stitutions from about 50 to nearly 100 per cent. It follows then that 
part-time students should not be omitted, but also that they should 
not be regarded as equal to full-time students in calculating student- 
teacher ratios. Moreover, the average number of hours taken by all 
full-time students, however defined, may vary considerably among 
institutions. Theoretically, the best measure is the full-time equiva- 
lence of all students, part-time and full-time, but it is difficult to 
arrive at a universal definition thereof. 

The full-time student is now usually defined as one taking twelve 
or more credit hours, although other definitions, such as fifteen or 
more hours, are also used. Again, a full-time student may be one 
whose credit-hour load justifies the regular full-tuition fee rather 
than a charge on a per-hour or per-course basis. The dividing line 
used in this case, however, also varies among institutions. Moreover, 
whatever the definition, account should not be taken of full-time stu- 
dents alone if over-all comparability is to be achieved. 

The full-time equivalent student may be defined on the basis of 
the credit-hour load as one who is taking all of the courses or hours 
indicated for each term by the printed version of the curriculum in 
which he is registered. But this load often varies considerably from 
one curriculum to another even within the same institution. These 
variations, of course, stem from differences, sometimes large, in the 
total hours required for degrees in the various curricula, engineering 
and architecture, for example, requiring unusually large totals. The 
selection of curricula offered in different institutions, however, also 
varies; as a consequence, the definition of the full-time equivalent 
student may have to vary with the institutions or the curricula. 

Under a combination method, all part-time students are reduced 
to a full-time equivalence, and the total count of all full-time stu- 
dents is added to the result. This method, of course, is subject to the 
difficulty just mentioned, and it assumes erroneously, as already noted, 
that the average number of credit hours per student for all those 
regarded as full-time is the same for all institutions to be compared. 
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It may be assumed that any one hour of credit is equal to any other 
regardless of the curriculum involved. Some total number of hours, 
such as 15 or 16, may then be chosen arbitrarily to represent the full- 
time equivalent student load in all institutions to be compared. This 
is satisfactory for calculating student-teacher ratios if the basic as- 
sumption is granted. It may be questioned, however, whether equal 
numbers of student credit hours in large lecture, group discussion, 
and laboratory instruction are actually equal in terms of the teaching 
force required. 


DEFINITION OF THE TEACHING STAFF 


As a starting point, the term ‘‘teaching staff’ may refer to all in- 
stitutional staff members employed on a continuing basis who give 
full time to the actual instruction of collegiate-level students in full- 
term courses which are offered on campus for credit. Beyond this, the 
term may be defined to include or exclude (1) teaching fellows, 
graduate assistants, junior teaching staff, visiting lecturers, and others 
who are on temporary appointment; (2) full-time senior staff mem- 
bers who teach only part time; (3) individuals who teach extension 
courses for credit; (4) those who teach correspondence courses; (5) 
those who offer short-term or noncredit courses, whether provided 
on campus or off campus; (6) teachers of pupils enrolled in sub- 
collegiate divisions of the institution; (7) members of the Armed 
Forces who offer the military courses in ROTC programs but are not 
on the institutional payroll; (8) part-time teachers who contribute 
their services without remuneration (the nonsalaried staff); (9) 
teachers in resident centers, whether full-time or part-time; (10) 
teachers in elementary and high schools who supervise the student 
teaching of university students—the co-operating or supervising 
teachers, as they are sometimes called; (11) laboratory attendants 
and assistants who prepare materials and apparatus; (12) paper- 
graders; (13) those who supervise the instruction of younger staff 
members; and (14) those who prepare curricular and instructional 
materials for new courses or for revisions of old ones. 

The teachers included in the groups just enumerated may be num- 
bered in many hunderds, but requests for data may not relate spe- 
cifically to every one of the fourteen categories, and the specifications 
may not be clear when they do. For example, the simple directive to 
“omit the extension staff’’ in a head count does not specify what to 
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do with individuals who teach both on-campus and off-campus 
courses. Again, a request to show the “number of full-time individu- 
als’ under teachers is vague because it may mean either those who 
give 100 per cent of time to instruction or those who are on 100 per 
cent appointment and do some teaching. A large complex university 
has many more of the later than of the former. Some requests for 
data ask simply for the total number of persons who are teaching, 
without providing any definition of the teaching staff. As a result of 
loose requests, published data sometimes appear to include the so- 
called junior staff for one institution and to omit them for another 
in the same list, or to represent a head count of all teachers in one 
instance and of only those giving full time to teaching in another, 

Pupils enrolled in subcollegiate divisions are now nearly always 
omitted from enrollment counts, but the teachers of such groups, be- 
ing members of the university faculty, may be included in the census 
of the instructional staff. Institutions may differ markedly, however, 
in the scope of their subcollegiate programs. On the other hand, 
while students registered in student-teaching courses are likely to be 
included at full value in the enrollment data, the elementary and 
high school teachers who supervise this work may be omitted from 
the teacher counts even though they receive compensation from the 
institution. Similar discrepancies can easily occur in the case of stu- 
dents and teachers involved in correspondence, television, and short- 
term courses. Although any one of these factors results in only a 
small variation, together they may introduce significant errors in 
comparative data. 

The teaching staff count in a large complex university may depend 
upon the source used in deriving it. Thus the number of positions 
listed in the budget at the beginning of the year may be significantly 
greater than a count of the names of people on the payroll because 
there are many unfilled positions. Moreover, a large number of staff 
members may not yet be listed on the payroll in the early fall because 
they were appointed late or were tardy in returning their contracts 
for the new year. A still different teacher count may be obtained from 
a directory list or from reports on teaching and other activities which 
all staff members are asked to complete and file. 

Certain publishers’ requests for data on enrollments and teachers 
relate to the spring term, but while practically all higher institutions 
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take a student census every term, some make a count of teaching staff 
only for the fall. In the large university, however, many staff mem- 
bers are shifted from teaching to research or other noninstructional 
duties between the fall and spring to provide for a sizeable reduction 
in the enrollment. As a consequence, the institution may omit the 
data, supply those for the fall term, or make an estimate for the 
spring term. 


MEASURING THE TOTAL TEACHING FORCE 


Measures of the teaching force, like those of the student load, may 
represent (1) head counts; (2) the number of individuals teaching 
full time (excluding part-time teachers); or (3) full-time equiva- 
lences. The head count, of course, treats all teachers as equals regard- 
less of the proportion of time they give to instruction. The count of 
those doing full-time teaching ignores what, in the big institution, 
may be very large numbers, even at ranks above that of assistant, who 
teach only part time because they also carry noninstructional duties. 
The full-time equivalence, which is the best measure of the teaching 
force, attempts to take account of the exact amount of teaching done 
by all staff members, both full-time and part-time. However, it re- 
quires an exact definition of the amount of instruction that is in- 
volved in a 100 per cent full load and a method of measuring the 
fraction thereof that is represented by the load carried by each part- 
time teacher. 

Some requests for data on teachers seek the number who teach 
more than half time, but in some universities a 50-50 division be- 
tween instruction and other duties is very common, and they may 
therefore make one of their regular teacher counts on this basis. They 
must then either make a special count to fulfill these requests or pre- 
sent the data on a 50 per cent or over basis. In such an institution, 
however, the number of staff members teaching 50 per cent or more 
would be much greater than the number teaching more than 50 per 
cent. Moreover, neither basis is satisfactory for comparing the teach- 
ing staffs of different institutions because they may vary greatly in the 
proportion of instruction provided by part-time teachers. 

Some institutions have a single definition of the full-time equiva- 
lent teacher, but others have a different definition for each subject- 
matter department or division, The amount of instruction is usually 
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expressed in terms of clock huurs (really class periods) although 
other measures are also used. Moreover adjustments may be made be- 
tween different types of instruction, such as laboratory and discussion, 
or between different levels of courses, such as undergraduate and 
graduate. Size of classes and number of preparations may also be 
taken into account. Fractional loads generally are measured by reflect- 
ing them against the 100 per cent load as defined. 

University staff members generally are expected to carry on per- 
sonal research in order to maintain their teaching competence from 
the long-range point of view (as opposed to specifically-assigned 
research on a departmental, research-bureau, experiment-station, or 
contract project). The former may be taken into account in two dif- 
ferent ways. It may be included in the assignment of a full teaching 
load on the ground that it is part of the staff member’s preparation 
for instruction in his courses, or it may be treated separately and ex- 
cluded from the total time which he devotes to teaching on the ground 
that it is research and not instruction. In the latter case, the per- 
centage of time given to teaching is correspondingly reduced, with a 
consequent increase in the size of the teaching load which is repre- 
sented by the definition of the full-time (100 per cent) equivalent 
teacher. These two alternative methods may be applied also to other 
noninstructional duties which are more or less related to teaching, 
such as educational counselling of students, or service on a depart- 
mental committee on curriculum revision. 

In such colleges as medicine, dentistry, and veterinary medicine, 
student-teacher ratios are unusually low because of the large propor- 
tions of clinical, other small group, or individualized instruction 
which must be employed. As a result, the full-time equivalent teacher 
in such areas is hardly to be equated to one in other areas. Different 
institutions, however, may include varying numbers and sizes of the 
colleges just mentioned, with the consequence that lump-sum data on 
the full-time equivalences of the teaching staff of entire institutions 
are not strictly comparable. 

At least an occasional university has no definition of how much 
teaching should comprise the full-time equivalent load. Staff mem- 
bers are simply assigned to offer certain courses, and they devote the 
balance of their time to research without any estimate being made of 
what fraction of a 100 per cent load any one individual is carrying. 
Without these basic definitions and methods of measurement, it is 
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impossible to determine the full-time equivalence of the teaching staff, 
At best, however, it is difficult to obtain comparable data for large 
complex universities. 


CONCLUSION 


There are many differences among large complex universities in 
instructional organizations and programs, and in the make-up of their 
student bodies and teaching staffs. As a consequence, even compara- 
ble head-count data are entirely unsatisfactory for calculating student- 
teacher ratios. Requests for head counts often lack the detailed specifi- 
cations needed to differentiate among the many student and teacher 
groups that may either be used or omitted in compiling such data. 
The published results may not even permit sound comparisons of 
either student bodies or teaching staffs separately, to say nothing of 
providing comparable ratios between them. 

Because head counts may be used by readers to calculate very er- 
roneous and misleading student-teacher ratios, some institutions do 
not supply data on teaching staffs when published in conjunction 
with enrollments. This is one alternative. Another is to supply only 
data on the full-time equivalence of the teaching staff, even though a 
head count is requested; this would provide very real protection 
against misinterpretation if used by all institutions and if enrollments 
were also expressed in the same terms. The university with few part- 
time students is powerless to prevent the appearance of uneconomical 
operation by comparison with another which has very large numbers 
of such students, when teaching staffs are equal and head-count en- 
rollments are published. Again, the institution with nearly all full- 
time teachers is helpless to avoid reflecting unfavorable teaching con- 
ditions by comparison with another which has a great many part-time 
teachers, when student bodies are equal and teacher head counts are 
published. 

As already noted, however, it is extremely difficult to obtain com- 
parable basic data for large complex universities for calculating stu- 
dent-teacher ratios. These institutions may differ widely in their 
definitions and methods of measuring both the total student load and 
the total teaching force, so that their ratios are likely not to be com- 
parable. For this reason, student-teacher ratios are almost never pub- 
lished for such institutions except in special studies. 

Finally, it should be noted that some publications present highly 
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analytical data on both student and teacher head counts rather than 
single all-inclusive figures, thus making it clear that there are various 
subgroups of both. Again, the same agency may present its data on 
students in one publication and those on teachers in another, thereby 
reducing the likelihood of laymen calculating ratios between the two 
figures for the same institution. The great danger of misuse and mis- 
interpretation arises when the two figures are presented side by side 
for each of many large complex universities, with the implication that 
all of the data are comparable, and that student-teacher ratios may 
safely be calculated and compared for any of the institutions listed. 














Editorial Comment 


OME ONE brought up to regard centralized government with sus- 
S picion can read with sympathy the expressions of dismay uttered 
by those who for one reason or another oppose federal aid to educa- 
tion, but the sympathy may be misplaced. Listening to the argument 
that federal aid must involve federal control, one may be worried 
until one remembers that there has been federal aid to education for 
generations, and that federal control has not developed. The Land- 
Grant institutions have many worries, but federal intrusion is not 
one of them. 

Even if federal interference did develop, however, there is a chance 
that it might not be altogether bad, considering what there is at pres- 
ent to interfere with. We may all quite properly hope that somewhere 
there will be authority to prevent the squandering of our money, for 
federal aid to education involves spending throughout the country 
the money of everybody in every part of the country. As things are 
now, we can look with some equanimity at squandering in other 
states; but we can’t if federal funds are wasted. 

For instance, if the people of Florida want to spend money on 
courses in basket-weaving and ballroom dancing at a state college, or 
any college, it is a matter of little concern to people in Oregon; and 
if Oregonians want to have baton-twirling offered as a college course, 
it hardly concerns the people in Florida. (This is not to insinuate that 
in either of these states such courses are offered; it is merely to point 
out that geographical distance and state boundaries are significant at 
present.) If federal funds, on the other hand, go to support such 
foolishness, you and I, wherever we may be are paying the bill: What 
Florida does costs Oregon money. 

Or, to become less fanciful, we may question whether we, wherever 
we may be, can placidly help to pay for what constitutes various 
courses and degrees in other parts of the country. We are finding out, 
for instance, that although it is sound policy for teachers to know 
how to teach, it is even sounder for them to know what they are 
teaching. In some parts of the country there has been much more cur- 
ricular revamping than in others; and where teachers are required to 
know what they are doing as well as how to do it, there may be valid 
objection to paying for methods elsewhere less contributory to educa- 
tion. 
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This is not a personal whigmaleerie. We have been watching what 
might be a gratifyingly funny switch in civil war if it didn’t cost so 
much. For generations the self-styled humanists have looked down 
their noses at their scientific colleagues, and for decades at their col- 
leagues in pedagogy; and many of them still do, of course. After a 
gallant attempt to reason with the humanists, the scientists moved 
off into their own bailiwick, and reciprocated in superciliousness; and 
also roundly condemned the pedagogues. The experts in education, 
coming late onto the field, and attacked by both contestants already 
wrangling, shrewdly adopted new strategy, and wound up with re- 
markable power and influence. Since none of the contestants in the 
three-way strife showed too much knowledge of what the others were 
doing and hoped to do, there was no reason to suppose that the fight 
might not go on indefinitely. Then the Russians shot a piece of ma- 
chinery into the void. 

Before there was time to weigh consequences, humanists and edu- 
cationists alike suddenly hoisted the gonfaion of the scientists, and 
urged that practically everybody become a mathematician or physicist 
or engineer. At the same time, or just long enough afterwards to let 
us know that we didn’t have many teachers competent to handle such 
matters, humanists and scientists began to insist that those who un- 
derstand a discipline must learn to teach it; and at the same time, for 
the same reason, the pedagogues began to insist that teachers learn 
their subject matter. And eventually the scientists, appalled at the 
prospect of future generations of specialists who had no faint idea 
what to do with their specialty, began to flock to the standard of the 
humanists. Everybody began to fight everybody else’s battle. 

Now scientific curriculums are being more and more widely ex- 
tended to assure a basis in the humanities; humanists are insisting 
on understanding of scientific philosophy and method; and teachers 
colleges are flipping into the category of liberal arts colleges with 
amazing speed. Naturally, some of this astonishing activity goes on 
faster in some states than in others, just as some regional authorities 
are more amenable to change than others. It may very well be, there- 
fore, that taxpayers in states where integration of disciplines is pro- 
ceeding vigorously, may not care to contribute to educational activity 
in states where practically nothing is being done; and, to be sure, 
vice versa. But there is no one, as we are now, to supervise what may 
be done with your money and mine. 
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One might wonder, too, just how enthusiastic inhabitants of 
Minnesota might be in contributing to the welfare of the University 
of Washington, for we all know that a lot of money goes into 
athletics in our institutions of higher learning. And whatever the 
rationale of this expenditure, it is a luxury. Who in Iowa wants to 
contribute to luxury in Minnesota? 

There is much the same sort of problem in our secondary schools, 
where a vast amount of educational money goes into activities not 
logically connected with education. We spend money for football 
teams in our schools, and for marching bands, and for a remarkable 
lot of extracurricular activity; and it is not hard to see that Penn- 
sylvanians, for instance, might be unwilling to contribute financially 
to the welfare of drum majorettes in California, however pretty they 
look on TV. Californians might not care much about contributing 
to driving lessons in New Jersey schools, either. 

Driving lessons are a necessity, if we are to have any abatement of 
idiotic murder on the highways; but so are professional eye exami- 
nations and proper glasses. That such things should be paid for out 
of money dedicated to education in our schools is a questionable 
practice. If youngsters are to learn to drive, they may properly pay 
for instruction: they don’t have to drive. 

On the other hand, they do have to learn to think, and to use 
their wits in meeting the problems of our time. It makes little differ- 
ence whether youngsters learn fundamentals in one state or another, 
because every state needs just as much national competence as we can 
develop. A mathematics major in Alabama is just about as useful in 
Pennsylvania as he is at home, as far as our national welfare is con- 
cerned; and literacy is likewise a national, not a local, concern. 
(Literacy is taken to mean understanding of the printed word, not 
mere ability to spell it. A lot of highly literate people can’t spell.) 

There are a great many people, North, East, South, and West, who 
would object to having their money used to support institutions that 
bar applicants because of race. Under local control of funds such a 
policy may be encouraged; and if federal funds are distributed, as is 
proposed, by state authorities, those of us who oppose segregation 
may find ourselves paying for it. 

We might well consider, then, whether it would not be to our 
advantage to have some sort of federal control of funds for educa- 
tion, to make as sure as we can that our money does not go for 
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nonsense elsewhere (we can be confident that there will be enough 
nonsense right at home to keep us practically broke); to encourage 
co-operation between those who have been so long at loggerheads, 
at public expense; to develop a system throughout the country that 
will insure as thorough a basic education for all our youth as we can 
imagine; and to help us imagine a good deal better basic education 
than we have had, 

The significant argument is not the one frequently offered: that 
we are doing a better (or worse) job in education than we once did. 
It is rather that we have a job to do on a national scale, for which 
we must pay federally, and for which therefore every one of us must 
pay individually. Local authorities with the best will in the world 
may not be able to comprehend the national situation. Perhaps no 
one can. But a national administration could prevent the squandering 
of money, simply by causing local authorities to stop paying for 
entertainment and agreeable pastimes with money supposed to go 
to education; by insisting on education as well as training in method 
for all teachers of everything; and by knocking the heads together of 
those who spend more time praising themselves and their works than 
they do in getting the job done. 

It is just possible, of course, that a centralized, federal adminis- 
tration would result in a worse hash than we have now, but just how, 


it is hard to imagine. 
S. ALN. 


C. orres pondence 


January 30, 1961 
To the Editor: 


My copy of the Wiater issue of COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY arrived today. 
It is a fine, meaty issue. 

One contribution in the issue, however, seems “out of tune’ with the 
scholarly, constructive tone of the others; the discordant note is struck by 
the editorial entitled “Our Social Welfare,” by Max S. Marshall. Far from 
being truly editorial in content or expression, this contribution makes use 
of unrestrained, polemic language to give vent to the author’s feelings and 
attitudes, Let me cite two examples: 

“Just where were we when we let a few well-meaning folk with more naivete 


than acumen wander off and take over our social welfare? We ought to be shot. 
But it will be simpler if we shoot them, unjustly or not.” 
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Also: 


“The California Department of Social Welfare protects children from parents 
and other destructive persons. All nurseries are under its thumb.” 


Surely the situation is not as purely black-or-white as these excerpts imply. 
One other comment. I was surprised to see four pages of the issue de- 
voted to an editorial relating to pre-school children. The legal regulation of 
education at this level seems far removed from anything in sight for the 
field of higher education. The governmental agencies involved are different, 
and the traditions with regard to autonomy and experimentation are alto- 
gether different. 
; HERBERT S. CONRAD 
Coordinator of Research 
Office of Education 
Washington, D.C. 


February 17, 1961 
To the Editor: 


I have just had the pleasure of reading Max Marshall’s excellent treat- 
ment of the Joralemon case in COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY. May I please 
have a copy ? 


Jort H. HILDEBRAND 
University of California 
Berkeley 














Book Reviews 
W. G. B. 


Renee Petersen and William Petersen, University Adult Educa- 
tion: A Guide to Policy. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1960, 
Pp. xx + 208. $5.50. 


In 1957, the Council of Deans and the President of Montana State Col- 
lege, Roland R. Renne, employed Education Research Associates, under the 
directorship of Warren Rovetch, ‘“‘to initiate a national survey and evalua- 
tion of experiences in other institutions with extension activities.” Appar- 
ently, Montana State was so pleased with what it had purchased that the 
two people who actually conducted the “survey and evaluation”—Renee 
and William Petersen—were inspired to produce this volume. Not many 
readers will be as enthusiastic about the book as Messrs. Renne and Ro- 
vetch, but the authors have obviously done a thorough job of reviewing 
“all” that has been written about university extension and adult education 
activities in North America. 

The most practical suggestion I have for use of the book is that it be 
placed in the hands of someone who is planning to condemn extension ac- 
tivities and is seeking specific illustrations and effective rhetoric to support 
his prejudices. Such an individual can easily locate hyperbolic passages 
with which he will be delighted. 


A potpourri of heterogeneous organizations interested in “reaching” adults, 
each in its own fashion and for its own purposes, defines each in its own way 
the institution, its functions, the means of achieving the goals set. . . . Tolerance 
of others’ views, flexibility, exciting experimentations, imagination, and crea- 
tivity—these are seen by most practitioners as prime virtues, overriding such 
mundane characteristics as consistency, practicality, and logic. (p. 18) 

With no firm educational principles themselves on what content is appropriate, 
adult educators generally turn to prospective participants and ask them what they 
would like. (p. 20) 

Probably the best and worst in university adult education are to be found 
among the non-credit programs, the lively innovations that are the product of 
true creativity and, at the other extreme, the flagrant caricatures of education, 
devoid of content, sometimes of taste, in fact of anything except commercial 
profit. (p. 102) 

Too many universities regard their general-extension divisions as commercial 
rather than educational ventures. . . . An unofficial but important source of in- 
come is the preposterously low salaries paid to general-extension faculties. 
(pp. 116-117) 


The authors throw their most devastating brickbats, however, at com- 
munity development, which they scornfully label ‘university noneducation 
for adults.” 
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In our opinion, community development is not only not college-level education 
or research; it is not these at any level. (p. 114) Community development is a 
social-welfare—or better, a social-reform—movement. That its aims may be 
worthy is not relevant. (p. 115) The adult educators in community development 
have gone into an already well staffed field, to which they contribute nothing 
that is new and little that is useful. (p. 123) 


This sort of polemic provides interesting reading; it can also be helpful. 
The criticisms of extension programs and policies are supported with what 
most fair-minded evaluators would accept as valid evidence. In fact, the 
condemnations are usually direct quotations from experienced and respected 
practitioners in university extension, To string together, as the Petersens 
have done, page after page of such documented criticisms made by adult 
educators themselves might be compared to the recording over a period of 
many years of all the bitterly critical comments expressed by a youth about 
his older brother. If the youth, however, had been asked to prepare an ob- 
jective analysis of his brother’s character and personality, the resulting doc- 
ument would have been much different from a compilation of all of his 
condemnations through their years together. 

In this reviewer’s opinion, the authors have most relished their oppor- 
tunities to quote and to emphasize the “negative.” One can find “positive” 
statements, however, which should be noted: 

Significant adult education may well be as worthy an object of public support 
as the primary school itself. (p. 16) 

The content of adult education, like that of any other kind of education, 
ought to be the society’s cultural heritage, transmitted for the sake of individual 
improvement. (p. 35) 

University adult education constitutes no more than about 4 per cent of the 
whole adult-education movement. This fact reinforces what would be true in any 
case: the proper role of the university in adult education, no less than in any 
of its other activities, is to educate by standards appropriate to an institution 
of higher learning. (pp. 70-71) 


A thirty-page appendix, ‘Cooperative Extension and the Land-Grant 
System in University Adult Education,’ by Warren Rovetch discusses rela- 
tionships between general and co-operative (agricultural) extension. It is 
a concise and helpful statement, concerning the problems and potentials, 
if these two were to be brought into a single administrative framework. 

Anyone interested in adult education and extension activities is certain 
to find this volume thought provoking. It is the product of a thorough re- 
view of the available literature and of current opinions. Readers should re- 
alize, however, that careful researchers could pull together just as scathing 
denunciations of any other division in modern universities as the Petersens 
have done with extension. That the book emphasizes what is “wrong” will 
distress some adult educators, but it is recommended reading for registrars, 
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admissions officers, extension directors, and all others concerned with uni- 
versity policy. 
EARNEST BRANDENBURG 
Dean, University College 
Washington University 
Saint Louis, Missouri 


Paul L. Dressel and Margaret F. Lorimer, Aftitudes of Liberal 
Arts Faculty Members Toward Liberal and Professional Education. 
Foreword by Earl J. McGrath, Published for the Institute of Higher 
Education. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 1960. Pp. viii + 55. $1.75. 

According to the authors of this report, the study was initiated at the 
suggestion of Dr. Earl J. McGrath, Executive Officer of the Institute of 
Higher Education, to “sample the views of liberal arts faculty members re- 
garding (1) the purposes of liberal education today, particularly in provid- 
ing depth and breadth in education; (2) the extent to which liberal arts 
courses should be required in technical and professional programs; (3) the 
nature and pattern of such requirements; and (4) the extent to which tech- 
nical and professional education itself might contribute to liberal educa- 
tion.” The term “liberal arts,” for the purposes of this study, includes the 
humanities, the social studies, and the sciences. 

This particular project was preceded by an earlier study of attitudes and 
opinions of faculty members in technical and professional schools. 

A fifty-item inventory was constructed and circulated among liberal arts 
faculty members in six large “complex’’ universities, two state colleges in 
which instruction in liberal arts courses is one aspect of the total program, 
and nine smaller colleges devoted chiefly to the liberal arts. Out of 2,575 
inventories distributed, 1,190 were returned. 

A brief notice does not allow space for a detailed description of the in- 
ventory or an analysis of the results of the survey. There was large agree- 
ment, as was to be expected, that “liberal arts courses are important to all 
students and should definitely be a part of all professional curricula.” 
There was no clear agreement, however, as to the relative amount of time 
that should be devoted to the liberal arts by students planning to proceed 
to professional schools. Noticeable disagreement was apparent with respect 
to how much time, within the framework of a four-year liberal arts curric- 
ulum, should be devoted to distribution requirements on the one hand and 
concentration in a major on the other. 

A close reading of the report is necessary to determine the varieties and 
shades of opinion reflected in the responses of practitioners of the humani- 
ties as compared with those of the scientists, and also the spread of atti- 
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tudes among the various ranks of the professorial hierarchy. 

There is some question in the mind of this reader as to how much value 
may be ascribed to the study. It attests to the almost bewildering confu- 
sion about the nature of liberal education and perhaps suggests that more 
strenuous efforts should be exerted to arrive at a consensus on this basic 

oint. It further reflects the deep disagreement about higher education aris- 

ing from the need for highly trained specialists, a need which is accentu- 
ated by the increase of knowledge in all areas of endeavor in our culture. 
At best, this report provides a basis for necessary continuing discussion 
with the hope that, out of such discussion, some pattern of agreement will 
eventually emerge. 

EUGENE E, SEUBERT 

Associate Dean of Admissions 

Washington University 

Saint Louis, Missouri 


Robert J. Havighurst, American Higher Education in the 1960’s. 
(The Kappa Delta Pi Lecture Series.) Columbus: Ohio State Uni- 
versity Press, 1960. Pp. xiii + 92. $2.50. 

According to Robert J. Havighurst, Professor of Education and member 
of the Committee on Human Development of the University of Chicago, 
higher education in America is likely to undergo very considerable changes 
during the 1960's. A period of experimentation that ended with the sober 
and distinguished report of Conant’s Harvard Committee on “General Ed- 
ucation in a Free Society” (1943) was followed by a period of expansion in 
which the economics of education has been the main theme. Now Havig- 
hurst foresees an educational crisis which will lead to far-reaching deci- 
sions in educational policy. 

As long as our per capita income continues to increase, paying for 
higher education is practicable. The real problem comes from the probabil- 
ity that by 1965 the supply of college men for what are commonly re- 
garded as suitable jobs will catch up with the demand and that thereafter 
the supply may exceed the demand. If present rates of attendance and grad- 
uation for women continue, the supply of college women will exceed the 
demand within the next year or two. 

Although by 1965 the total number of students in college will be per- 
haps 45 per cent larger than during the 1950's, the proportion of a par- 
ticular age group may actually decrease. As a result of decreased economic 
opportunity for college-trained specialists and technicians, there may be a 
shift from the present extremely vocational interest in college education to 
an interest in liberal education as a means to the fuller enjoyment of life 
and better citizenship. At worst, if the supply should greatly exceed the de- 
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mand, as in Germany following World War I, there may be considerable 
social disaffection among college graduates. 

During the 1950’s two enrollment trends were obvious. First, an in- 
creasing proportion of the upper quarter of college-aged youth, as deter. 
mined by intellectual ability, went to college. The great majority of college 
students came from the upper half, as determined by intelligence tests or 
by rank in high school class, Those who came from the lower half were 
likely to drop out. Second, an increasing proportion of the youth of work. 
ing-class parents went to college. At the present time about 20 per cent of 
the children of the large upper working class are attending institutions of 
higher education. If the total numbers of students are considered rather 
than the proportions of socio-economic groups, it is obvious that at least a 
minor social revolution has taken place. A parallel trend is seen in the re- 
cruiting of college faculties, which used to come from upper and upper 
middle-class families but now come increasingly from the middle and even 
the working class. The change in the composition of college faculties may 
result in less acceptance of things as they are and a greater drive toward re- 
building social institutions. 

A shortage of suitable positions will probably not affect much the youth 
of the upper classes, who may meet the competition by increasing the 
amount of their graduate study, but some students from the lower middle 
and working classes will probably accept security in noncollege positions 
rather than gamble on college. 

Decreased demand for graduates, cost of physical expansion, and diffi- 
culty in securing funds for tax-supported institutions will probably limit 
expansion and increase selectivity in college admissions. The result may be 
considerably less social mobility than at present, especially since the in- 
creased fertility of middle-class parents reduces the need for filling middle- 
class jobs with persons from the working classes. 

Continuation of the selective process seems likely to result in the devel- 
opment of two types of institutions. The first type will include the private 
colleges and universities whose students average about the 85th percentile, 
or even higher, on scholastic aptitude. Mortality will be low, and the stu- 
dent will be encouraged to engage in independent study as he prepares for 
the professions, management, teaching, scholarship and research, and the 
higher branches of government service. A much larger group, including 
most state and municipal institutions and the less selective private ones, 
will have student bodies that average somewhere between the 60th and 70th 
percentiles in scholastic aptitude, with perhaps 15 or 20 per cent rising 
higher than the mean of the first type. Mortality will be high in spite of 
remedial instruction. These institutions will give technical training to men 
and women for service as specialists. Perhaps a fourth will go on to gradua- 
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tion. Transfer from the second type of institution to the first will become 
difficult and will require the demonstration by tests of academic achieve- 
ment and motivation. 

Since intelligence scores are valued less than a few years ago, there may 
be an increased use of achievement tests in fields like science, mathematics, 
history, and literature. Rank in high school class will continue to be impor- 
tant. Instead of further increasing scholastic aptitude requirements, the se- 
lective institutions may give more weight than in the past to the student's 
general interests and to signs of creativity. Since some feel that the usual 
tests place the children of working-class families at a disadvantage, separate 
quotas may be set up for children from the working class. (At least Havig- 
hurst hopes so. Perhaps what is really needed is a better method than cur- 
rent tests for estimating student motivation and promise. I can see no real 
democracy in favoring one class for purely social reasons.) In any case, the 
numbers attending college from the various social classes may tend to be 
stable or to shift, if at all, toward the higher classes. By 1969, if Ordway 
Tead’s prediction, which Havighurst quotes, comes true, the conditions will 
be rosy again: “The student will be supported by a climate in the entire 
college environment which will minister to work, to excellence, to moral 
commitment.” 

Havighurst’s book is important, because it directs attention to conditions 
that too many have been overlooking. Even so, there are imponderables 
which may turn out to be significant. Is there, for example, a relationship 
between the imminence of army service and early marriage, and what 
change may result from decreased economic opportunity? Will girls con- 
tinue to feel a sense of failure if they are not at least engaged by the end 
of their sophomore year? Will the government establish large subsidies for 
higher education ostensibly because education is a necessary good but actu- 
ally to keep youngsters off the labor market? Such questions are not very 
important in current economic theory, but they may demand answers. 

JOHN W. Bowyer, Chairman 
Department of English 
Southern Methodist University 
Dallas, Texas 


Bernard Bailyn, Education in the Forming of American Soctety. 
Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 1960. Pp. xvi 
+ 147. $3.50. 

Education in the Forming of American Society, by Bernard Bailyn, As- 
sociate Professor of History at Harvard University, is the third publication 
in a scholarly series concerned with the ‘Needs and Opportunities for 
Study.”” The three volumes in this series have all grown out of conferences 
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held at Williamsburg, under the sponsorship of the Institute of Early 
American History and Culture, for the purpose of considering a special 
field of history which scholars have thus far neglected or explored but in- 
differently. 

Professor Bailyn begins the consideration of his subject with “An In- 
terpretation,” in which he “sketches the development of education during 
America’s formative years and evaluates the existing writings on education 
in early American society.’ He continues his “Interpretation” with “A 
Bibliographical Essay,” in which he directs attention to “the gaps in our 
present knowledge, and suggests needs and opportunities for further con. 
sideration of the role of education in American history.”’ He concludes his 
study with an imposing “List of References,’ and a detailed and handy 
“Index.” 

Professor Bailyn makes clear at the outset that the field of study which 
he had been asked to explore, unlike the fields with which the two earlier 
volumes in this series had been concerned, is one which has not suffered 
so much from neglect as it has “from an excess of writing along certain 
lines and an almost undue clarity of direction.” ‘“‘What is needed,” he ar- 
gues, “is not so much a projecting of new studies as a critique of the old 
and, more important, an attempt to bring the available facts into relation 
with a general understanding of the course of American development.” 

Professor Bailyn’s fundamental thesis is that to understand the role 
which education came to assume in the forming of American society we 
must understand the changes that took place in the family unit when the 
early American colonists found themselves in a new environment and face 
to face with life under wilderness conditions. As Professor Bailyn observes: 
“The proper point of departure for understanding the role of education in 
early American history is not what education became in America but what 
it had been and was contemporaneously in Europe.’ He further states: 
“The family familiar to the early colonists was a patrilineal group of ex- 
tended kinship gathered into a single household. By modern standards it 
was large. Besides children, who often remained in the home well into ma- 
turity, it included a wide range of other dependents: nieces and nephews, 
cousins, and, except for families at the lowest rung of society, servants in 
filial discipline. In the Elizabethan family the conjugal unit was only the 
nucleus of a broad kinship community whose outer edges merged almost 
imperceptibly into the society at large.” 

But in the new world to which they had come, the early colonists found 
that many of their traditional concepts, particularly that of the family unit, 
no longer obtained. The wilderness was strange and forbidding; there were 
unexpected problems and enervating hardships; the system of apprentice- 
ship, which had long been a significant institution for the transmitting of 
skills, began to fall to pieces; and, in the menial labor necessary for sur- 
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vival, parental prestige was humbled. ‘Material independence was sooner 
or later available to every energetic adult white male, and few failed to 
break away when they could. Dependent kin, servants, and sons left the 
patriarchal household, setting up their own reduced establishments which 
would never grow to the old proportions.” All this is part of the true back- 
ground against which Virginia, Maryland, and Massachusetts, in the early 
1640’s, passed some of the first laws in this country concerning education. 

In the second part of his study, “A Bibliographical Essay,’ Professor 
Bailyn directs our attention to the needs for further investigation and the 
opportunity for further study in the emerging concept of education in 
early American history. Although, as he points out, ‘the most relevant 
background to American colonial developments is the condition of educa- 
tion in Tudor and early Stuart England,” there is, unfortunately, ‘‘no one 
fully comprehensive analysis, particularly one that deals with the social 
function of education and of learning.” Furthermore, as he states: “The 
history of the family is one of the most important threads in the whole fab- 
ric of cultural history; the historical role of education is inexplicable with- 
out reference to it. Yet this subject has been almost entirely neglected by 
American historians.” These are but a few of the numerous opportunities 
for further study to which Professor Bailyn calls our attention in the field 
of early American education, in spite of his prior contention that what 
seems most needed here is ‘‘not so much a projecting of new studies as a 
critique of the old.” 

Education in the Forming of American Society is well written and care- 
fully documented. It is a scholarly contribution to an intelligent understand- 
ing of how education came to play the important role that it did from the 
early days in American history to our own ambiguous times. 

W. G. B. 


Ernest J. Hopkins and Alfred Thomas, Jr., The Arizona State 
University Story. Phoenix, Arizona: Southwest Publishing Company, 
Inc., 1960. Pp. x + 305. Obtainable through College Bookstore, 
Arizona State University, Tempe, at $5.00. 

In 1955, Arizona State College was organized into a four-college univer- 
sity-type establishment. Enrollment that fall was 5,180. Although this was 
more than three times what it had been before Pearl Harbor, it was less 
than half of what it was to be four years hence, the year after it had be- 
come Arizona State University by popular referendum. 

This is a unique way to acquire a new name, and the story of the sec- 
tional strife that interfered with recognition and development and forced 
resort to a referendum, constitutes a considerable part of the Story. Some- 
thing is told of the physical evolution from a local teacher-training school 
to a multi-purpose university, but there is too little of the story of sudden 
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expansion of administrative and instructional services to which one’s curios- 
ity has been whetted. One would have been interested in further elabora- 
tion, for example, of the help given by pretrained personnel—recent 
alumni who as students had worked with officers and who now wete re- 
called to assume positions of responsibility—in effecting a smooth transi- 
tion, The authors were meeting a 1960 diamond jubilee deadline. This, 
plus the shock of an unparalleled explosion, resulted in what is really a 
prologue to the Story. 

Need one have been taken back beyond President Ralph Swetman’s 
1930-1933 “firing term,” made necessary by North Central degree require. 
ments, to understand the present ASU? Not to the extent the authors did, 
but the story is an interesting one with TV Western flavor; and with a 
thread of developments that binds the parts together in this fashion: edu- 
cation came to the frontier largely because of the vision and zeal of one 
man; this created a teacher shortage which made necessary the establish- 
ment of a normal school—the progenitor of ASU. 

Governor Anson Safford, befriender of such persons as Wyatt Earp and 
“Doc” Holliday, was the man who, when he came in 1869, brought with 
him a box of textbooks and a preformed intention of bringing public 
school education to the Territory. A Vermonter by birth, he had been trans- 
planted to Illinois, had come to California during the Gold Rush, had 
been a member of its legislature, and had traveled in Europe. Not only did 
his personal crusade, which took him to every settlement in Arizona’s 
113,000 square miles, result in a public school act in 1871, but in the es- 
tablishment of schools. 

To Judge Charles Hayden goes the honor of having founded the normal 
school. He, while on Army business, envisioned a future city at the base of 
Tempe Butte, succeeded in bringing it into existence, and gained for it the 
normal school. In the political bargaining, Tucson gained the University 
under the provisions of the Land-Grant Act of 1862. To Hayden the ac- 
quisition of a university was premature, there not yet being a single high 
school in Arizona Territory. 

The normal school opened in 1886 with an enrollment of 33. The year 
1900 ended the founding period. Arthur John Matthews, who was to be 
president for 30 years, succeeded in adding a dormitory, thereby extending 
service to the entire Territory. The year 1902 brought recognition of cred- 
its from the California State Board of Education, followed by the Univer- 
sity of California and Stanford. Although it was outgrowing normal school 
status, and although in 1925 it became a four-year institution, forces pro- 
tecting University of Arizona interests prevented for another four years the 
awarding of anything but the Bachelor of Education degree. 

Dr. Grady Gammage, who had come to the presidency in 1933, gained 
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approval for the awarding of the A.B. degree, just in time to assure co- 
operation with the G.I. Bill of Rights. A survey pointing out that the stu- 
dent body was no longer a teachers college clientele, and that many 
students would not be in college at all except for its location near their 
homes, had pointed up the fact that to meet its obligations the state would 
have to provide a true university at its new center of population. In organi- 
zation it had become a university; a popular referendum had to make it 
that in name, and did so in time for the Diamond Jubilee. 
We speculate about explosions to come. In ASU we have an example of 

a “university exploded.” We need a follow-up to this Story, which, in the 
interests of an orderly development of higher education, the authors should 
feel compelled to write. 

ROBERT E. MAHN, Registrar 

Ohio University 

Athens, Ohio 


Administration of Higher Education: An Annotated Bibliography. 
Ed. by Walter Crosby Eells and Ernest V. Hollis. Bulletin 1960, 
No. 7, OE—53002, of the U.S. Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1960. Pp. vii + 410. $1.50. 


If you would like to know who the people are who write about the ad- 
ministration of higher education, and what the subjects are that they write 
about, here is a compendium that will supply the answers. It was Dr. Ernest 
V. Hollis, Director of the College and University Administration Branch 
of the Division of Higher Education, who first got the idea that an an- 
notated bibliography such as the Administration of Higher Education 
would serve a useful purpose, and it was Dr. Walter Crosby Eells, Consult- 
ant in the Division of Higher Education, to whom was entrusted the time- 
consuming task of selecting, annotating, and otherwise preparing the items 
to be included in such an ambitious undertaking. 

In an introductory statement explanatory of the ‘“‘Criteria for Selection” 
of the entries, the editors tell us: “This is not a comprehensive or complete 
bibliography—it is highly selective. To attempt to cover all of the material 
which has been published in this broad field would defeat its own purpose. 
Therefore, it is selective—chronologically, topically, and qualitatively. It 
contains pertinent information on 2,708 numbered entries, although many 
of them include several related publications under a single entry.” Of these 
2,708 entries, approximately 475 are books or monographs, 200 are papers 
included in annual Proceedings of national or regional educational organiza- 
tions, 475 are doctoral dissertations published in toto or in abstract, and the 
remaining 1,550 are articles in periodicals. In general, it was the plan of 
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the editors to limit the bibliography to publications appearing in 1950 and 
later years. 

For convenience of reference and orderliness of classification, the edi. 
tors decided that the wide area of the administration of higher education 
could be broken up into thirteen main fields and some fifty-four subdivi. 
sions. The thirteen main fields are as follows: general and reference, func. 
tions and organization, federal relations, regional organizations, statewide 
administration, institutional boards of control, officers of administration, 
administration of faculty, administration of students, administration of 
curriculum and instruction, administration of library, administration of 
business and finance, and administration of public relations and develop. 
ment. There is a detailed and useful index which includes the names of au- 
thors, institutions, organizations, and the principal topics covered in the 
bibliography. 

An ambitious undertaking, the Administration of Higher Education 
will serve a useful purpose, and many a laborer in the vineyard concerned 
will be grateful to Dr. Eells and Dr. Hollis for making so useful a biblio- 
graphical tool available to them. 


W. G. B. 


C. S. Lewis, Studies in Words. New York: Cambridge University 
Press, 1960. Pp. vii + 240. $3.95. 

Words need study. What is a reader to do when he comes across a te. 
mark like that of Buckingham in Richard III? 


Ay, Madam: he desires to make attonement 
Between the Duke of Glouster, and your Brothers. 


He probably concludes (rightly) that attonement is merely a spelling vati- 
ant of atonement, but he sees that the modern meaning of the word (satis- 
faction for a wrong) doesn’t fit. If he is very wise, he may smell out the a- 
one-ment (reconciliation); if he is not so wise but nevertheless conscien- 
tious, he will look the word up in a good dictionary; if careless, he will 
probably pass on to something that makes better sense. The same kind of 
hazard lurks in Alexander Pope’s “I know you have prevented me in this 
thought, as you always will in anything that’s good.” Only one who has 
kept his Latin in repair—prae (before) and venire (to come)—will see 
that Pope really meant to anticipate. 

Studies in Words contends that the average reader is frequently baffled 
and often misled by twentieth-century interpretations of many key words 
found in English literature. The only cure, says the author, is to check 
meanings constantly until “the slightest semantic discomfort in one’s read- 
ing rouses one, like a terrier to the game.” To show what game may be had 
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by flushing the semantic bushes, Lewis examines a bag of eight words: na- 
ture, wit, sad, free, sense, simple, conscience, and conscious. He traces the 
heredity of each to its first English progenitor, records significant mutations, 
and gives comparative changes in similar Classical rarae aves. 

The treatment of wit is typical. In Old English it meant reason. In the 
plural it came to mean mental traits as well as the senses, paralleling, oddly 
enough, the development of Latin ingenium (nature or character). In the 
seventeenth century wst came to mean unexpected thoughts yoked together, 
and finally, /ively repartee. Thus enlightened, a reader can progress from 
Beowulf’s wounded man, still master of his gew/tt, through Chaucer's 
tender wéttes who look with wile at things they can not understand, 
Falstaff’s “I am not only witty myself but the cause that wit is in other 
men,” to Dryden’s “The greatest pleasure of the audience is a chace of wit.” 

This book accomplishes its purpose: after finishing it the reader is con- 
vinced that he must keep on his semantic toes when he reads the literature 
of another age. The presentation is clear and orderly. No strange jargon is 
introduced ; the reader needs no previous linguistic training to enjoy the 
eight essays. Fans of Lewis’s brilliant Screwtape Letters, however, may be 
disappointed in not being able to chuckle as they read. 

Studies in Words might be thought of as ‘Semantics for the Man Who 
Likes to Read Hamlet.” Such a person will very likely want to follow 
Lewis’s book with Walter Skeat’s Etymological Dictionary of the English 
Language (Oxford). Possessing that, he can supplement Lewis a thousand- 
fold and make his studies in words last a lifetime. 

GEORGE S. MCCUE 
Professor of English 

The Colorado College 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 


Seymour E. Harris, More Resources for Education. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1960. Pp. x + 86. $2.95. 


This book is The John Dewey Society Annual Lecture, which was pre- 
sented at Chicago on February 12, 1960, and should be of great interest to 
administrators and members of governing boards responsible for the edu- 
cational program of the United States in the decade ahead. Seymour E. 
Harris, the author, is the Lucius N. Littauer Professor of Political Economy 
at Harvard University and is eminently qualified to write on the subject be- 
cause of his long interest and special competence in the field of economics 
of education. 

Professor Harris clearly presents the issues to be met if additional finan- 
cial resources are to be made available so that the United States may hold a 
position of continued educational leadership. His major thesis is that the 
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United States must allocate an increased percentage of its gross national in. 
come to the cause of education. However, at the same time, he points out 
that those responsible for educational administration, in the decade of the 
sixties, must be bold in making decisions which will relinquish timeworn 
habits in favor of establishing new or revised programs which will more 
efficiently meet the educational needs in tomorrow’s world of change. 

In his introduction, Professor Harris states that the economy of the 
United States is able to justify large expenditures for education, but he is 
quick to qualify this by calling attention to the fact that education is not 
the only program which cuts into the tax moneys taken from our Gross 
National Product. He points out that the forty billion dollar federal gov. 
ernment interstate road program of recent years, the five to six billion dol- 
lar farm subsidy, and the forty-five billion dollar expenditure for national 
security are all important programs which compete for the tax dollar that 
comes from the productivity of the United States. In summary on this 
point he says, “Hence it is not appropriate to suggest that just because our 
income has risen by a few hundred billion dollars by 1970, we can there. 
fore spend, say twenty billion dollars more for education.” 

Professor Harris states that, “Priorities are essential in our public pro- 
gram, and the people through their government must decide, if additional 
resources are available, to what extent we should turn them over to the 
public sector of the economy, and to what extent we should allow con- 
sumer decisions to determine the allocation of resources.” At this point, he 
calls attention to the distorted spending pattern of the American public 
which skews spending into transportation, alcohol, gambling, personal 
care, clothing, and distributive services instead of into such items as read- 
ing, medicine, and education. 

Professor Harris provides a cogent presentation of school expenditures 
through a number of tables and well-prepared narrative, which in summary 
concludes that the major causes of the tremendous rise in public school 
costs since 1900 are due to: (1) increase in ADA, (2) increase in capital 
costs, and (3) rise of teachers’ pay rates associated with inflation, the ris- 
ing productivity of the nation, and the unusual demand for teachers. 

The question as to how much the United States will have to spend on 
education is developed on the basis of productivity. At this point, Profes- 
sor Harris delves into the problems relevant to measuring the productivity 
of educational programs and calls attention to the fact that the products of 
education can hardly be measured in terms of units of production as in in- 
dustry. He points out that the objectives of education change with the 
times, and the definition of objectives differs with the group attempting to 
set the goals. 

It is stated that productivity could be increased in the educational proc- 
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ess if those responsible in educational administration kept better control of 
the number of courses and size of classes, Although much has been said 
concerning the merit of small classes, it is pointed out that there is more to 
recommend small classes in elementary and secondary schools than in higher 
education. This conclusion is made from the results of studies based upon 
various experimentation with class size. 

As one of the solutions to providing economy in our educational proc- 
ess of the future, it is recommended that further consolidation of existing 
school districts be accomplished to provide for more efficiency in operation. 

Harris points out that the problem of increasing the resources available 
for education comes from the great burden placed upon local government 
in financing public school education. It is indicated that the federal gov- 
ernment has reserved to itself the most productive and flexible sources of 
revenue, while on the local scene the property tax is the major source of in- 
come. This factor in itself will bring greater necessity for adjustment 
either in changes in the tax structure or further aid by the federal govern- 
ment, because it has been shown that there has been a relative reduction in 
the yield of the general property tax of 75 per cent in the past fifty-five 
years. Debt limits on educational expenditures placed in previous decades do 
not now meet the requirements. These must become more realistic to meet 
today’s problems. 

After a thorough presentation of the various aspects of the problems 
facing public education in the United States, Professor Harris concludes: 
“In short, the federal government which represents all of us, must assume 
greater responsibility for education, for our productivity, our defense, and 
our culture depend on a sound educational system. Even with many im- 
provements in financing and spending, local and state government cannot 
carry the burden unaided.” 

ALFRED THOMAS, JR. 

Registrar and Director of Admissions 
Arizona State University 

Tempe, Arizona 


General Education: An Account and Appraisal. Ed. by Lewis B. 
Mayhew. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1960. Pp. viii + 212. 
$4.00. 

Like the weather, general education gets talked about a great deal—with 
nothing much done. Different as rain on a desert, however, Mayhew and 
his colleagues begin—and conclude—with general education in terms of 
action. 

The difference that general education makes in people, where it picks up 
the education of students, and how it builds on what they already know— 
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these are valid criteria for general education, according to Mayhew. Some 
of the additional empirical ways by which Editor Mayhew and his group 
of perceptive scholars define and measure progress in general education in- 
clude the manner in which teachers make use of knowledge of individual 
differences; included also are those changes that the college administration 
is bold enough to make in its program to fit changing circumstances, 

General education is mot general, Mayhew insists, unless it affects a sub. 
stantial portion of the entire student body and demands that students ac. 
tively practice the skills being taught. And it is mot quality education un. 
less the program is as well staffed and financed as other comparable efforts 
of the institution. 

After describing general education structures and practices in all sizes 
and kinds of American colleges and universities, W. Hugh Stickler sum. 
marizes thirteen principles of organization and administration which an in- 
stitution contemplating the establishment of a general education program 
would do well to consider. For a review sample, here is the fifth: ‘Respon- 
sibility for leadership and co-ordination of the general education program 
should be placed within one office.” 

Regardless of your preference for the viewpoint of the rationalist or the 
neo-humanist—or perhaps the instrumentalist—the different methods of 
curriculum-building in general education as scrutinized by Russell Cooper 
will be of interest. He illumines exposition of distributive requirements, 
surveys, great books, great issues, and problem-solving approaches with an 
occasional spotlight sentence like this: “The mind is conceived not as a res- 
ervoir to store essential facts nor as a knife to be sharpened but rather as a 
lens to be polished in order that the realities of life may be observed more 
clearly and its beauties apprehended more sensitively.” 

Shall we prescribe what students should take in order to become gener- 
ally educated, or shall we permit great freedom of election? Cooper dis- 
cerns a trend “. . . toward a continuation of requirements, with perhaps 
some internal election such as at Harvard, and increased utilization of 
achievement tests to speed the superior student on into advanced work.” 

Looking to the future, Mayhew sees junior colleges as the places where 
a majority of all college students will be educated in the not-far-distant 
future. It appears to him that Americans are going to be compelled to rec- 
ognize differences in colleges just as they do in individuals. A few great 
universities will be at one end of the scale, with a great many intellectually 
inferior ‘“‘people’s schools” at the other. 

Increased emphasis on the education of the gifted, with as much as 80 
per cent of all higher education carried out in state-supported institutions, 
greater use of tests, greater use of teaching machines, and more education 
for increased leisure—these are some of the changing missions of educa- 
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tion and particularly general education that Mayhew predicts. ‘“The time 
will have passed,” he writes, “when training for the job market will be the 
chief function of a college. The general education movement can be viewed 
as one of the first responses of education to the full awareness of the lei- 
sure-using needs of people.” 

In general education, Mayhew foresees a tendency toward more applica- 
tion of language in academic fields, with less emphasis on communication 
skills as such. Formal training in language will be left to the high schools. 
There will be more international awareness, less Western provincialism, 
fewer courses in personal adjustment, more senior integrating courses, and 
more effective relationships between technical and general education. 

These scholars inspire confidence. They are—and have been for a long 
time—leaders in general education. It becomes pleasantly monotonous to 
nod your head with almost every topic sentence. There is a freshness of 
viewpoint about this book and a sharp, vigorous handling of language that 
make this communication with competent authority a sincere pleasure. 

TRUMAN POUNCEY 

Registrar and Associate Professor 
Saint Cloud State College 

Saint Cloud, Minnesota 














In the Journals 
E. T. 


Many of the recent issues of educational journals contain articles on 
auto-instructional devices, or AID. (The term “teaching machines” is con- 
sidered passé and inaccurate as programed instruction does not necessarily 
require the use of machines.) Because of the interest in the increased use 
of TV in the classroom, as well as AID, the November, 1960, issue of 
Antioch Notes, which was written by Philip Rothman, Associate Professor 
of Education at Antioch College, is quoted in its entirety. 


PUSHBUTTON PEDAGOGY 


The classroom has recently become the field of a new battle in the con. 
tinuing war between man and machine. Automated methods, used for the 
molding of steel, are now being extended in an approach to the molding 
of minds. We are promised a new Walden in which the dull, mundane, 
ordinary, routine aspects of learning are handled efficiently and thoroughly 
by mechanized methods, freeing the student and teacher to wander in the 
pastoral realms of the humane, imaginative, and creative. However, to 
some there is not a promise, but a threat of mechanizing and standardizing 
the relationships between teacher and student, and of loss of human 
communication—a scholastic 1984. 

The battle is being fought on two fronts. One attack is through the use 
of educational television, broadcast to a mass audience and providing re- 
sources of talent, preparation, and wealth normally not available to the 
teacher. The other prong of the pincer is spearheaded by the teaching ma- 
chine, a device employing carefully and expertly programed material and 
allowing individual study and progress. 

Alternately hailed as the solution to problems of quantity and quality in 
education and bewailed as the extinguishers of culture and progress, these 
twentieth-century marvels are real, and we need to face up to them with 
objective concern. Is it possible to evaluate the probable impact of a whole- 
sale introduction of these new methods into our schoolrooms ? 

Such an evaluation is likely to be influenced by the characteristic ap- 
proach of the evaluator. Our humanists soberly refer to Mark Hopkins at 
his end of a log, and fear the demise of the art of teaching. Our social scien- 
tists gleefully design experimental situations with control groups, multiple 
correlations, and analysis of variance, and achieve results at the .01 level of 
confidence—but with some reservations about extending their findings be- 
yond the sample population. Our natural scientists, in their empirical way, 
broadcast over national hookups at unseemly hours and await results with 
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the patience born of long hours in the laboratory, while natural reactions 
boil and bubble. 

Though each of these approaches will contribute to an eventual evalua- 
tion of the use of these classroom intruders, a survey of the present state of 
the evidence is likely to cause confusion. Figures on the size of the mass au- 
dience, and data on the success of student retention and reproduction of as- 
sorted facts and figures, mingle with problems of assessing intangible and 
non-objective results considered by many to be of crucial importance. 

In the meantime, it is evident that judgment must, at least temporarily, 
precede evidence, In such a situation it may be wise to search for precedent 
or to use analogy. While it is undoubtedly true that analogy cannot serve as 
proof, it is very possible that it can clarify and illuminate. And for educa- 
tional television and teaching machines there are very clear precedents ; many 
of the promises and threats attributed to them were similarly attributed to 
educational radio and workbooks at the time of their introduction to the edu- 
cational scene. 

Educational radio for in-class broadcasting was heralded for its ability to 
put students in direct touch with the finest minds of the age, to place mas- 
ter teachers in charge of children’s learning, to bring real and immediate 
events inside the classroom walls, and to make possible the use of resources 
of talent, money, and time not available to the classroom teacher. 

In similar fashion, workbooks were seen as a means to individualize the 
work for each student, to make possible differential rates of progress, to 
free the student from over-dependence on the teacher, to organize learning 
into expertly devised and tested sequences, and to free the teacher for more 
creative and imaginative activities. 

It may well be protested that television and radio are not the same and 
that workbooks and teaching machines have little in common; yet the basic 
similarities of aspiration and purpose are too great to ignore. While not an- 
sweting the questions raised by the newer devices, our experience with in- 
school broadcasting and workbooks can indicate some probable results. The 
following generalizations about such experience may serve this purpose. 

1. Radio and workbooks have not reduced the cost of education, but have 
become additional expenses. 

2, They have not replaced the classroom teacher in any significant way, 
but have served as aides for his use. 

3. To a great extent their success or failure has depended upon the ability 
of the teacher to take advantage of them rather than on any inherent quality 
in them. 

4, While making possible greater diversity and individualization of learn- 
ing, they have brought associated problems of motivation and classroom or- 
ganization that have often discouraged such use. 
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5. They have not become substitutes for teaching materials, but have usu- 
ally stimulated an increased use of books and reference materials. 

6. In some instances they have made marked contributions to the quality 
of instruction and content, but in other instances they have served as busy 
work and time-wasters. 

7. They seem to have certain self-limiting characteristics involving coer- 
cion of attention, fatigue, expense, and ennui that have prevented them 
from creating either a new utopia or a soulless factory. 

It can be expected that increasing numbers of students will be exposed to 
educational television and teaching machines, Experimental use of televi- 
sion has included closed-circuit broadcasting, programs on major network 
channels, and broadcasts over specially allocated UHF channels. Soon to 
come over the horizon are broadcasts emanating from a jet plane circling in 
the stratosphere and blanketing a six-state area. Broadcasts have covered a 
wide range of educational levels, including such specialties as surgery dem- 
onstrations for medical students, foreign language courses for elementary 
students, science and mathematics courses for college students, and special 
programs for teachers whose classes are viewing other programs. 

Similarly teaching machines, or self-instructional devices as some advo- 
cates prefer to call them, have been used to teach a range of subjects from 
college philosophy to elementary arithmetic. They have been used with sin- 
gular success by one of their proponents in his psychology classes. They em- 
ploy a variety of equipment extending from simple cardboard slides to com- 
plicated and expensive electronic circuits. One group of educators has antic- 
ipated an extension of the use of these devices and has forecast striking 
changes in our patterns of classroom and school construction as well as in- 
struction. 

The pressure for the increased use of these and other devices can be ex- 
pected to increase, and it is safe to predict that they will greatly influence 
our classrooms in the next decade. However, it is also safe to predict that 
they are not likely to diminish our need for good teachers or the value of 


good books. 


Those nonmathematicians who have struggled with programing for the 
electronic computer may enjoy Corey Ford’s explanation of binary arithme- 
tic and the possibilities for a home computer in “A Guide to Thinking” 


in the January 1961 issue of Think. 


The editorial in the November, 1960 issue of The Superior Student is 
entitled, ‘‘Acceleration is Not Enough.” It is pointed out that acceleration 
does not save the able student from frustration and boredom. A class de- 
signed for average sophomores does not ordinarily meet the intellectual 
needs of the superior freshman, because he functions at levels that an 
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average sophomore or even senior may never reach. After high school he 
wants a new level not only in course content but in maturer and deeper 
approaches to learning. The editorial continues, ‘“With the possible excep- 
tion of areas of protracted preprofessional and professional education— 
medicine for example—the virtues of acceleration per se are far outweighed 
by the need for penetration in depth, for syntheses needed for the matured 
insight, and for the realization of the interdependence of knowledge and 
values. This takes time.” Research is showing that students can accelerate 
without loss at lower levels “and can arrive in college prepared for richer 
fare than it has been the custom to offer them.” Acceleration in college 
can give the abler student time for an enriched program if the climate of 
the college favors the intellectual rather than the vocational goals of educa- 
tion. 


Henry F. Williams writes in defense of an early admission policy in the 
December 1960 issue of Liberal Education. In “New College Program 
for the Gifted,” he reviews experiments with early admission and cites 
excellent results with Graduate Record Examinations, grade averages, and 
continuance with advanced study beyond the bachelor’s degree. Why would 
the early admission students show both higher academic performance and 
greater perseverance than the comparison groups who were selected from the 
upper levels of intellectual ability? When studies are stretched out to the 
point where a student is capable of learning far more than he has the oppor- 
tunity of learning, he is apt to become bored and accustomed to working far 
below his capacity. High schools do not have the resources to provide ade- 
quately for the gifted students. The early admission program not only offers 
far more promise of bringing out the great potential in our gifted students, 
but it also makes it possible for them to complete a more advanced profes- 
sional education in a reasonable period of time. Mr. Williams states that by 
the fall of 1957, 34 colleges and universities had adopted early admission. 
He regrets as short-sighted the tendency of some of these schools to de- 
emphasize the program because of the great increase in applicants for 
college entrance. 


Recommended reading is Albert Guerard’s article on ‘Personality 
vs. Personalities” in the Autumn 1960 issue of The American Scholar. A 
few sentences from the article are quoted here. ‘‘I am for liberty against lib- 
erties, which are privileges; for religion against religions, which are sects 
and heresies; for culture, the pursuit of our total perfection, against cul- 
tures, which are traditional conformities, the unwisdom of prejudice. In the 
same spirit, I am for personality—self-knowledge and_ self-reliance— 
against personalities—autocrats, leaders, heroes, geniuses, prophets. For to 
be a follower of such personalities is to abdicate our own.” When Mr. 
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Guerard writes that “The most insidious peril lies in the waves or vogues,” 
he does not overlook the vogue, among intellectuals, of nonconformity, “It 
is far more comfortable to be ‘lost’ with a jolly, or at any rate a noisy, 
crowd, than to assume your full responsibility as an individual.” He con- 
tinues, “If the most insidious threat to the self is the vogue, the most deadly 
is hero worship. . . . The free man cannot commit himself # toto and for- 
ever. He cannot shirk his responsibility. He must be, even when he chooses 
to conform and obey, 4 fellow traveler, not a unit in a driven herd.” 
“, .. even captains of the spirit whose appeal cannot be denied and whose 
intentions are lofty offer temptation rather than salvation.” “In rejecting 
hero worship, I am not advocating mediocrity, and least of all mean- 
ness. .. . Let us devote ourselves to the cause, not to the man.” 
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CHARLES HUNEKE MARUTH 


Charles Huneke Maruth was born in Iowa, February 17, 1898, 
and died on December 3, 1960. 

After a period of Navy service in World War I, Charlie became 
Assistant Registrar at the State University of Iowa. In September, 
1946, he became Director of Admissions and Records at the Uni- 
versity of Denver, and he served that institution until his death. 

Throughout his professional life, Charlie was an active member 
of AACRAO. He was Chairman of the Committee on Office Forms 
from 1938 to 1942; and Secretary of the Association, 1949-1952, 
during which years he also served as Chairman of the Committee on 
Public Relations. He was a member of the Nominating Committee 
in 1953 and 1954, was Convention Marshal at the Detroit meeting 
in 1956, and was Chairman of the Local Arrangements for the 
Denver Convention of 1957. 

His major interest was in the adaptation of punched-card meth- 
ods to educational administration and research, and in this field 
his knowledge and skill were outstanding. He made many major 
contributions in the area of punched-card accounting for the Regis- 
trar, and was always eager to share his specialized knowledge with 
anyone who could use it. 

Charlie had a home in the mountains, 35 miles from Denver, to 
which he commuted daily. Added to his love of the outdoors was 
great artistic skill; his wife was an artist in ceramics, and he shared 
this enthusiasm with her and produced notable works of his own. 
It was a severe blow to him when a violent heart attack forced him 
to curtail his activities and give up his mountain home. 

Charlie never missed an Association meeting except when ill 
health prevented his attendance, His ready humor, his warm friend- 
liness, and his eagerness to be of service brought him a host of 
friends. He will be deeply missed. 
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L. Mark Neuberger has been named Dean of Admissions and Records of 
Utah State University. Asa L. Beecher, formerly Acting Registrar, continues 
as Records Officer. 
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Lynchburg College Registrar Blanche J. Latham has been granted a leave 
of absence for 18 months to become Registrar at the American University of 
Cairo, Egypt. She will serve as registrar of The American University while 
their Registrar does his doctoral work in the United States. 


The State University of Iowa and the universities of Arizona and Pitts. 
burgh have received federal grants to establish Chinese Language and Cul- 
tural Centers, beginning with the present academic year, from funds under 
the National Defense Education Art to strengthen facilities for study of 
languages not now commonly taught in the U.S. Twenty-six colleges and 
universities in the U.S. have been designated to receive funds for “‘critical” 
language centers in Chinese, Japanese, Portuguese, Arabic, Russian, or Hin- 
dustani. These “‘critical’” languages are spoken by three-quarters of the 
earth’s population. Although Chinese is the native tongue of 650 million 
people, only a handful of schools in the U.S. offer courses in the language. 
U.S. universities which now have Chinese centers supported by the Act are 
the universities of Chicago, Kansas, Southern California, and Washington, 
and Stanford and Harvard universities. 


High school seniors with good grades may now be admitted to Oregon 
State College any time during their senior year instead of having to wait for 
graduation, as most institutions require. The new early “honors admission” 
policy will permit students and their parents to make definite college plans 
well in advance. It will also avoid an end-of-the-year rush for both students 
and the college admissions office and will permit faster processing of both 
early and summer applicants. In the crowded years of the late 1960's, the 
policy will also “‘assure’” capable students of attendance at the college of 
their first choice. 

Any high school student who has earned a “B” or better grade average 
through his junior year may apply for the honors admission. Early admission 
assumes that the graduation grades will be consistent with the record as te- 
ported at the time of application. 


Graduates trained either as diplomats or as college-level teachers are the 
goal of a new graduate program in international relations which is slated to 
go into effect in September 1961 at the University of Denver. The new pro- 
gram, which has been 16 months in the planning stage, will include work 
toward a two-year master’s and a three-year Ph.D. degree. It will be built 
around a core curriculum of ‘‘generalist” training in the relationships be- 
tween sovereign powers. 


Projects to improve modern foreign language instruction have received an 
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$8.4 million boost from the U.S. Office of Education. Contracts for research 
and survey projects designed to improve the teaching of 83 languages and 
dialects have been negotiated with 123 colleges, universities, associations, 
and individual scholars. Funds for the program, largest of its kind ever at- 
tempted in American education, were appropriated under terms of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act. 


The creation of a new National Advisory Committee on Africa has been 
announced by Kenneth Holland, President of the Institute of International 
Education. The Committee, under the chairmanship of Notre Dame Univer- 
sity President Rev. Theodore M. Hesburgh, will consist of persons who are 
prominent for their experience, study, or responsibility in relation to Africa. 
They will consider trends and needs in the growing involvement of U.S. ed- 
ucation in Africa, such as the increase of African students in the U.S., the 
recruitment of American teachers for African secondary schools, and the 
idea of youth service programs in Africa. They will weigh means of improv- 
ing the partnership between the U.S. Government, private agencies, and in- 
stitutions concerned with Africa. The Department of State has endorsed the 
formation of the new Committee, and policy-making government represent- 
atives will be invited to its meetings. 

Said Mr. Holland in announcing the Committee’s formation: “In the eyes 
of the new Africa nothing is more important to the freedom and the future 
than education. In it rest their hopes for conquering disease, sharing the 
bounty of modern science and technology, and growing in knowledge, wis- 
dom, and the capacity for leadership. Our country can be greatly helpful. 
The task of the National Advisory Committee on Africa will be to point 
directions for the benefit of all working toward these goals.” 


Full-time research, mainly in the sciences, has been growing in impor- 
tance both inside and outside the universities, according to Bernard Berel- 
son, director of the Bureau of Applied Research at Columbia University. 
“Inside the universities, there are a growing number of research positions, 
so that now about 10 per cent of the resident instructional staff consists of 
full-time researchers. Outside the universities, we have witnessed since the 
war a remarkable growth in organized research activities in industrial lab- 
oratories and governmental installation. Today the single organization in 
this country that employs most Ph.D.’s is not Harvard or Yale or Illinois or 
Michigan. It is DuPont. Furthermore, General Electric has more than twice 
as many Ph.D.’s on its staff as Princeton, Shell has more than M.I.T., Union 
Carbide or Eastman or IBM has about as many as Northwestern or Cal. 
Tech. Such industrial firms employ more Ph.D.’s today than all the liberal 
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arts colleges in the country put together, and the Federal Government has 
about as many as the top ten universities put together. 

“If doctoral candidates are to be trained for what they are going to do 
after getting the degree, then training in research must be provided—yet the 
‘overemphasis’ on research training is precisely what the present doctoral 
program is being criticized for and what the critics seek to replace.” 

Discussing specialization and breadth in the doctoral program, Berelson 
said, “In my view, the graduate school should aim at training the skilled 
specialist—not, if I may say so without being misunderstood, at producing 
the ‘cultured man,’ the ‘wise man.’ As far as the graduate school is con- 
cerned, wisdom and leadership are best approached, like happiness, in- 
directly. Perhaps it is too much to say that ‘wise leaders’ cannot be trained, 
but it is probably not too much to say that we do not quite know how to 
do it. And if the Ph.D. is not also an ‘educated man,’ perhaps the fault 
is the college’s, not the graduate school’s. In short, if two or three decades 
ago, the critics had had their way and the graduate school had turned 
primarily to the production of undergraduate teachers of great breadth, 
then I am confident that we would be worse off today with respect to 
scholarship and knowledge, both pure and applied.” 

Discussing college-university relations, Berelson said, ‘The gulf between 
the colleges and the universities is growing and is likely to grow, I fear, 
over the next years. The top universities have always had their first pick of 
Ph.D. talent simply because they were the primary producers of it. And over 
the next years, doctorates will be attracted first to the universities—where 
salaries are better, where research is encouraged, where a lower teaching 
load is accompanied by higher prestige. The best colleges will be able to 
compete with the best universities in prestige. In any case, they are small and 
they will not expand as fast as the total system. But most liberal arts colleges 
are already feeling the pressure in this regard, and will soon be feeling it 
even more.” 

Berelson said the present picture of graduate education is accounted for 
by five factors: (1) the rise of mass higher education and its attendant di- 
versification; (2) the expansion of the body of scientific and scholarly 
knowledge; (3) the demand for the Ph.D. as product and the prestige of 
the Ph.D. as symbol; (4) the ambitions of particular universities; and (5) 
the system of student suppott. 


Books are the most efficient teaching aids and television the least efficient, 
said Louis Forsdale, of Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of School Experi- 
mentation at Columbia University’s Teachers College, a specialist in instruc- 
tional materials. 

Forsdale described his method of evaluating teaching materials: “Place 
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all teaching aids on a line, with those most accessible to individuals at one 
end and those farthest removed at the other. Nearest the student would be 
books. At the opposite pole would be television. Films would be in the 
middle. Degree to which aids could be moved down the line toward 
individual control defines their effectiveness as teaching tools.” 

Forsdale said this principle assumes that individuals operate at various 
paces because of differences, that motivation changes with time and situation 
and that repetition is desirable or necessary in the education process. With 
television, individuals exercise no control over what they see and when, and 
they can’t repeat the experience as with books. ‘It would be an absurdity for 
individuals to ask television stations to televise this or that program for 
their benefit.” 

Extensive educational use of video tape would be economically taxing, 
since taping machines cost upwards of $50,000 and require extensive train- 
ing to operate. Film is in the middle of the scale. Introduction of eight mm. 
sound film and development and production of a cartridge-loading film 
projector could lead to greater individual use of motion pictures as instruc- 
tion materials. Use of cartridge-loading projectors would make a variety of 
subjects available to school libraries and classrooms. Use would require 
skills any six year old possesses. 


A five-year grant totaling approximately $700,000, to be used for estab- 
lishing the University of Missouri as a special regional facility for educating 
severely handicapped students, has been approved by the Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation of the U.S. Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare. The aim of the project is to provide opportunities for students of abil- 
ity who now are unable to attend institutions of higher education because of 
physical handicaps. Such students include those with hearing, speech, or 
cardiac disabilities. 

In order to establish the University as a center for handicapped students 
modifications will be made in major facilities so such students will be able 
to get around the campus and its buildings freely. There will be the instal- 
lation of elevators for the handicapped students in older buildings, and 
such other changes in the various campus structures as may be necessary ; con- 
struction of ramps and handrails to supplement stairs into buildings and on 
slopes; and modifications in sidewalks and curbs for wheelchair cases or 
those with difficulty in walking. 

A University committee made a survey to determine the number of handi- 
capped persons in Region VI, which includes Missouri, lowa, Minnesota, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, and Kansas. The committee found 
that a large number of physically handicapped persons of high mental abil- 
ity were being denied educational opportunities in keeping with their abili- 
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ties. The committee said that if provided the necessary facilities for higher 
education, handicapped persons of college ability would be likely to find 
employment in positions suited to their education and interests. 


“Vigorous encouragement of students to take advantage of summer ses- 
sions offerings” as a method of voluntarily lengthening the school year and 
permitting facilities to be used by higher enrollments was recommended to 
regents of the University of Wisconsin and State Colleges by the Co-ordi- 
nating Committee on Higher Education. Committee members said their 
comprehensive study of advantages and drawbacks of a longer school year 
does ‘‘not appear to dictate at this time a drastic overhaul of the present two- 
semester and summer session calendar which has worked reasonably well 
thus far.”” The committee also requested the regents and institutional admin- 
istrations to stay abreast of proposals for lengthening the school year, and to 
increase efforts to make better use of present facilities during the September 
to June academic year by eliminating any ‘‘fade-out’’ periods late in the day, 
especially preceding weekends or holidays, and by considering increased use 
of Saturday and evening classes as enrollments increase. 

The recommendations followed consideration of a four-part study by its 
joint staff on feasibility of a longer school year. The study examined the 
three-semester, four-quarter, and other calendars used by some institutions 
in the country in an effort to increase summer attendance as a means of cop- 
ing with expanding enrollments. Popularity of summer study is growing, the 
survey reported. ‘While far from ideal, the utilization of facilities during 
the summer months is much greater than many people realize.’’ Summer ses- 
sion enrollments at the University and State Colleges amounted to 48 and 
55 per cent, respectively, of the average enrollment during the academic 
year. 
The report also pointed out that at the University of Pittsburgh, where a 
three-semester calendar is used, the comparable enrollment was 53 per cent. 
Concern was expressed that changing the calendar from eight weeks to a 
full semester in the summer “may work to reverse a presently favorable 
trend” of increasing summer enrollment. Student attendance during summer 
should not be enforced unless absolutely necessary, the study said. It sug- 
gested inducements such as scholarships or fee reductions. ‘There also is 
some merit in considering enrollment in the summer months of entering 
freshman students whose academic records in high school are considered to 
be weak.” Full summer use of classroom and dormitory space “would neces- 
sarily eliminate many of the adult education and public service programs 
now provided by the public institutions of Wisconsin,” the study said. This 
“would be most unfortunate.” 

A longer school year would cost more money for added faculty salaries to 
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handle full enrollments in summer and in meeting other higher operating 
costs. “In order to achieve maximum economy under a three-semester calen- 
dar relatively uniform enrollments will be necessary in each of the sessions.” 
Because summer employment provides many students with a major portion 
of their funds, a year-round system would increase the need for scholar- 
ships, loans, and student employment. A full summer of peak enrollments 
also will affect scheduling of maintenance, renovation, and remodeling as 
well as cost of maintenance. 

“Any calendar which reduces contact time between teacher and student or 
shortens examination periods, ‘shortchanges’ students in their quest for 
knowledge, counseling, and direction,” the report said. ‘This is not merely 
a defense of traditional calendars; it is a recognition that not every student 
will profit from an accelerated semester or an accelerated year.” 


Tuition payment on the installment plan is being considered at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan next year, according to Edward G. Groesbeck, Director 
of Registration and Records. Under the program, still in planning stages, 
students would be permitted to register in person or by mail. “This presup- 
poses an enrollment deposit by all students indicating that they are reserving 
a place at the University,” Groesbeck said. ‘After registration, students 
would receive statements of their tuition. Room and board, laboratory fees, 
and other indebtedness to the University may be included as the program 
develops,” he explained. “Statements would make allowances for scholar- 
ships or loans made to students and include the provision that they pay all 
expenses or one-half. For students who do not pay expenses in one lump, a 
second billing would be sent with provision that final payment be made by 
the twelfth week of school. This would result in a centralization of billing 
which would be of considerable convenience to the student.” 


There were ten job requests for each of 379 University of Michigan grad- 
uates seeking elementary school teaching careers in 1959-60. The Univer- 
sity Bureau of Appointments and Occupational Information’s Education 
Division received 4,077 requests from elementary schools and placed 379 of 
438 available candidates, its annual report reveals. More than half of the re- 
quests (2,072) were from non-Michigan schools. Five jobs were available 
for each of 1,613 candidates available for secondary school positions as re- 
quests totaled 8,177. More than half the candidates were placed. 

Salaries out-of-state ranged from $3,500 to $6,000 yearly, with most in 
the $4,500 to $4,700 bracket. Beginning salaries for Michigan teachers were 
$3,200 to $5,800, with most in the $4,200 to $4,900 group. State salaries 
were generally up $200 to $400 over 1958-59. 
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The Ford Foundation announced a Special Program in Education, consist- 
ing of large, unrestricted grants to a few privately supported American uni- 
versities. The Program will begin with grants totaling $46 million: 


ES ovveydexkdseueaeen ke aakeeeaweees $25 million 
PE ee ED kc iv cc wekavesesceynecsvedin 6 million 
ee ED oo isiiecsecexecaadeseareeeases 6 million 
NE cp iccckaaedee ee neeneeeeeen es 5 million 
I I 0 6s one bE 4 aioe waa erne 4 million 


Henry T. Heald, president of the Foundation, said, ‘‘The objective is to 
assist institutions in different regions of the country to reach and sustain a 
wholly new level of academic excellence, administrative effectiveness, and 
financial support.” 

The initial five grants carry matching provisions requiring the universi- 
ties to raise a total of $117 million from other private sources in order to 
obtain the full amount of the Ford Foundation grants. Thus, the total of the 
Foundation grants plus funds raised by the universities to match them would 
be $163 million. The head of each recipient university has expressed confi- 
dence in being able to match the Foundation grants. The first grants are 
based on a year of study of each university's academic goals for 1970 and 
beyond, and the financial plans to achieve them. The analyses were made by 
the universities and by the Foundation. 

“The needs of American society, together with the demands placed on 
the United States by nations looking to it for leadership call for an uncom- 
mon advance in the number and quality of educated men and women,” Mr. 
Heald said. ‘‘Each region of the nation needs more universities of excellence 
and national stature. 

“It is also essential to the welfare of the nation that each part of its tradi- 
tional dual system of higher education—the privately and publicly sup- 
ported colleges and universities—remains strong and reaches higher levels 
of performance. Thus, in each region we sought private universities already 
embarked on future-development programs commensurate in scope, imagi- 
nation, and practicability to the vast needs of American society.” 

The Program affords each University full freedom to use the grants for 
whatever purposes it feels best advance its long-term development—faculty 
salary increases, buildings, library expansion, fellowships, addition to en- 
dowment, or others. Under terms of the grants, only the purposes of the 
first installment—$6.1 million of the total $46 million—are specified. The 
Foundation explained that this initial outlay is for high-priority needs se- 
lected by the universities and calling for immediate attention. 


Sixteen colleges and universities produce one fourth of the nation’s college 
teachers. One college teacher in five teaches at his undergraduate alma mater. 
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These findings highlight a major study on the undergraduate origins of col- 
lege faculties by Allan O. Pfnister, visiting Associate Professor of Higher 
Education at The University of Michigan. Financed by the Fund for Ad- 
vancement of Education and the Association of American Colleges, his 
study is based on a comprehensive analysis of the educational background of 
faculty members in a cross-section of 284 universities, liberal arts colleges, 
teachers colleges, and junior colleges. The survey covered nearly one-fourth 
of the accredited institutions of higher education in the fall of 1955. A dec- 
ade-by-decade review of the data indicates that the basic patterns are “re- 
markably stable” and probably prevail this year. 

The study was originated by Frank Kille, former dean of Carleton Col- 
lege now serving as Associate Commissioner for Higher Education in the 
State of New York. Preliminary findings were outlined by Pfnister at the 
AAC Commission on Teacher Education, meeting in Denver. Each of the 
284 participating colleges furnished data on the undergraduate background 
of their faculty. Administrators, those teaching less than half-time, and 
those not receiving degrees from an accredited U.S. institution were excluded 
from the study. Of the 19,004 teaching staff members, 17,749 received their 
baccalaurate from an accredited U.S. college, 497 from foreign institutions, 
393 from theological or technical schools, 220 from unaccredited schools, 
74 from U.S. service schools, 60 from extinct colleges, and 11 from terri- 
torial colleges. 

To avoid giving any advantage to institutions included in the sample, 
those teaching at their undergraduate alma mater (3,199) were treated sepa- 
rately in the analysis. Of the remaining 14,550 teachers, one-fourth re- 
ceived their undergraduate education at just 16 colleges and universities. 


University of California (all campuses) .............0.eeeeeees 525 
SE: SE 6.66 woiceavesseeeseevecdcsedvinducseureeue 294 
I Or ia vnc ccdentsensdeeresheoesearsnweseen 266 
sc ivecinivindonehiaadssonseuseneeneeel 263 
A I 0 bn bb op ukeneeedecyeseneneoesnneniel 250 
University of Minnesota (all campuses) .............0eeeeeeee 241 
onc i ciiou en eeusesteweerersianeeaaaen 236 
i I ok cenanrsy cnenehessdeenenebataneeeee 229 
ee es ck ccnceewenenienexesewaguoumna 192 
a cope ncasneseaewacesereeenueeel 191 
ir as 044cbns snes tees sidesedaquneene Bane 161 
I ID ic incu ce snieneds deatenreneaeecene. 155 
inode bbwsetesande cease eutdeeesesedeeneesen 154 
as oad in nh keuee be ee ened aes 154 
IE Or I es. o:0 00a kcenneesesiesensasceaseerne 149 
Sy I 6k 4. K4'8s 4050 hoe ark neees“eetietaesnenekenes 139 


The next ten institutions, in order, were: Yale University, 136; City Col- 
lege of New York, 136; Stanford University, 128; New York University, 
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125; University of Southern California, 117; University of Nebraska, 115; 
Boston University, 111; Princeton University, 102; Indiana University and 
the University of Kansas, 98 each. Together, the top 26 produced nearly 
one-third of the college teachers. 

As another rough index of teacher productivity, Pfnister examined the 
number of college teachers produced per 1,000 full-time undergraduates, 
using 1955 enrollment data. Only those teaching in liberal arts or education 
were included in this analysis, an approach which “obviously discriminates 
against”’ large, complex institutions, Pfnister notes. Viewed this way, the top 
10 were: Woodstock College, 119 teachers per 1,000 students; University 
of Chicago, 108; George Peabody College for Teachers, 93; Reed College, 
71; Wesleyan, 69; Greenville (Ill.), 65; Swarthmore, 61; Bowdoin, 58; 
Southwestern University (Tex.), 56; and Haverford College, 54. Those 
producing an average of more than 40 teachers per 1,000 undergraduates 
included Transylvania, Carleton, Amherst, Cornell (Iowa), Hamilton, and 
Lawrence. Those averaging better than 30 were: College of Wooster, Col- 
lege of the Pacific, Princeton, Knox College, Clark University, Bates Col- 
lege, Williams, Columbia, University of Rochester, Goucher, Johns Hop- 
kins, Harvard, and Grinnell. 

Smaller institutions rank somewhat more favorably on this listing, but 
“the very large institutions again emerge as the heaviest producers, even 
when the size of undergraduate enrollment is taken into consideration.” 

Overall, the study showed, nearly cae-fifth (18 per cent) of the nation’s 
college teachers are employed by their undergraduate alma mater. Excluding 
junior colleges, the proportion of “in-breeding” for various types of insti- 
tutions was as follows: universities, 21.1 per cent; liberal arts colleges, 23.8 
per cent; and teachers colleges, 15.3 per cent. In terms of legal control, the 
proportions were as follows: 31 Roman Catholic senior colleges, 42 per 
cent; 45 Protestant institutions, 28 per cent; 42 private, nondenominational 
senior colleges, 18.4 per cent; 65 public colleges, 15.8 per cent. 

In general, there was some tendency for larger institutions—those with 
enrollments of 6,000 or more in 1955—to hire alumni as teachers. ‘‘More 
recent graduates appear to be teaching in their alma maters in much greater 
proportion than some of the earlier groups,” Pfnister adds. 

When both alumni and nonalumni teachers are considered together, al- 
most half the faculty members in the 284 institutions studied received their 
undergraduate degree from public institutions, over half received them 
from universities, and the majority were educated in coeducational institu- 
tions. The Midwest contributed more than one-third the total, with the five 
states of Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, and Wisconsin together ac- 
counting for 23 per cent. 

While public institutions were large “producers” of future college teach- 
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ers, they supplied fewer teachers than they required. ‘Private, nondenomi- 
national institutions provided almost one and one-half times as many per- 
sons as were employed by the same institutions in the sample in 1955,” 
Pfnister notes. ‘Protestant institutions supplied slightly more than were re- 
quired for Protestant teaching staffs, while both public and Roman Catho- 
lic institutions required more for their staffs than corresponding accredited 
four-year colleges supplied.” 

When viewed by type of institution, universities supplied over one and 
one-half times as many teachers as universities in the sample employed. 
Liberal arts colleges maintained a balance between graduates produced for 
college teaching and the number of faculty members required. Teachers 
colleges, on the other hand, required more faculty members than they pro- 
duced. Colleges for women required almost twice as many faculty members 
as they produced. “Contrary to general opinion, the smaller institutions are 
not contributing graduates to teaching in the same degree as are the larger 
institutions,” Pfnister concludes. 


The cold war is being waged in many different ways not the least of 
which is the battle to capture the minds of the world’s youth, and the East- 
ern bloc has announced plans for another offensive. Plans have been an- 
nounced for the 1961 World Youth Forum, to be held in Moscow during 
the summer of 1961, and several American youth groups and one Ameri- 
can student group have been invited to participate. But according to the 
United States National Student Association (USNSA), one of the American 
groups invited to attend, the Forum is “nothing more than a calculated 
propaganda effort against the west which will succeed all the more if repre- 
sentative American student or youth groups should become involved.” 
James C. Scott, International Affairs Vice-President of USNA, said in a 
letter to each of USNSA’s 380 member college and university student gov- 
ernments, that the USNSA will vot participate in the Forum and will dis- 
courage other organizations from attendance because “it has become pat- 
ently clear that the Forum is intended as a partisan political weapon for the 
Soviet bloc.” 

USNSA, as the recognized national union of American students, was the 
only student organization invited to attend. The Forum is sponsored by the 
Committee of Youth Organizations of the Soviet Union (CYO) and the 
World Federation of Democratic Youth (WFDY) with headquarters in 
Bucharest, and is billed by these groups as a forum for international stu- 
dent co-operation. However, says Scott, participation in the Forum by well- 
meaning Americans would in all probability have adverse repercussions for 
international student co-operation on an open and equal basis and might 
indeed even jeopardize this co-operation. ‘‘We hope that other student and 
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youth groups across the country will recognize the Forum behind its facade 
and will refuse to lend their organizational prestige to the event.” 


An Institute on College and University Administration will be held at 
the University of Michigan, June 26-30, 1961. The program will focus 
upon principles and methods of organization and administration, includ. 
ing discussion of the decision-making process, human relations, and basic 
skills of administration. The staff will include the faculty of the Center for 
the Study of Higher Education and other resource persons. The Institute, in 
its seventh year of operation, is intended for presidents, deans, business of- 
ficers, etc.; the membership is limited to sixty persons. Information may be 
secured from the director, Algo D. Henderson, The University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 











OUR SPECIALTY—MATCHING THE RIGHT 
MAN AND THE RIGHT POSITION 


The placement facilities of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars 
and Admissions Officers are at your disposal without charge. 


You will find our service of value if you are interested in employing a new 
person or if you are looking for a new position in our profession. Optional 
printed listing in College and University: The Journal of the American 
Association Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers may be pur- 

ased at the low rate of $3.00 for the first insertion and $1.00 for each 
additional insertion. 


For additional information, write 
Oliver Wagner 
Washington University 
St. Louis 30, Missouri 


(Checks should be made payable to American Association of Collegiate Registrars 
and Admissions Officers and mailed to Mr. Wagner.) 
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id. Congratulations! 
rt The following people were elected to honorary membership in their Re- 
™ gional Associations during the past year: 
of- Baird Keister Arkansas Association 
‘be Arkansas State College 
hi- Fred L. Kerr Arkansas Association 
University of Arkansas 
G. Y. Short Arkansas Association 
Arkansas State Teachers College 
W. K. Summitt Arkansas Association 
Harding College 
a G. R. Turrentine Arkansas Association 
Arkansas Polytechnic College 
Virfsel Roe Indiana Association 
Franklin College of Indiana 
Mrs. Emma Fleer Muller Illinois Association 
Chicago Teachers College 
. Walter E. Thorsberg Michigan Association 
Bay City Junior College 
Emma Deters Middle States Association 
University of Buffalo 
' Harold Sutton Middle States Association 
George Washington University 
r 5. Woodson Canada Missouri Association 
. University of Missouri 
Genevieve Humiston Pacific Coast Association 
Cerritos College 
Martha E. Burrill Pacific Coast Association 
College of San Mateo 
John A. Anderson Pacific Coast Association 
Pasadena City College 
" Margaret Maple Pacific Coast Association 
Pomona College 
— G. E. Metz South Carolina Association 
Clemson College 
E. M. Morrow South Carolina Association 
South Carolina Department of Education 
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C. O. Douglas Tennessee Association 
Tennessee Wesleyan College 

Helen Frank Virginia Association 
Madison College 

Mrs. H. Wescott Cunningham Virginia Association 
College of William and Mary 

B. F. D. Runk Virginia Association 
University of Virginia 

Gertrude O’Brien Wisconsin Association 


St. Norbert College 


ARKANSAS ACRAO 


The Arkansas Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Off- 
cers held their annual meeting at Little Rock University on October 10-11, 
1960. Nineteen members were present. During the Monday afternoon ses- 
sion, a number of topics were discussed, including the following: prepara- 
tion and issuance of transcripts, charges for transcripts, the American Col- 
lege Testing Program, punched card equipment at the University of Arkan- 
sas, microfilming records, and probation and dismissal requirements. 
Charles E. Harrell, Registrar, Indiana University, President of AACRAO, 
was the principal speaker at the evening session on Monday, October 10. On 
Tuesday morning the meeting convened with a workshop session, covering 
the following topics: 


Admission statements for the early release of prospective students now 
in the Armed Forces. 

Questionnaires from the United States Office of Education. 

Evaluation of military service credit. 

Advanced placement for credit. 

Acceptance to full freshman standing of those who are not high school 
graduates. 


Officers for the coming year are: 


President: Ruby Villines, College of the Ozarks, Clarksville 
Vice-President: Dudley Beard, Little Rock University, Little Rock 
Secretary-Treasurer: James L. Smyth, Southern State College, Magnolia 
Editor of Round Robin: Roberta Brown, Arkansas College, Batesville 


The following members of the Arkansas Association, now retired, were 
placed on the rolls of the Association as honorary members: G. Y. Short, 
G. R. Turrentine, Baird Keister, Fred L. Kerr, and W. K. Summitt. 

The date and place of the next meeting of the Arkansas Association will 
be decided and announced by the Executive Committee. 
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REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 





COLORADO-WYOMING ACRAO 


The Colorado-Wyoming Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admis- 
sions Officers met at Colorado State University, Fort Collins, on Friday and 
Saturday, November 11 and 12, 1960. Following a tour of the campus on 
Friday morning, and an opening luncheon, the program opened Friday aft- 
ernoon with a panel discussion on ‘The Foreign Student.” Panel members 
and topics discussed were as follows: 


Exchange Programs—Robert L. Blair, Institute of International Educa- 
tion 

Evaluation of Foreign Credentials—H. Dean Burdick, Colorado School 
of Mines 

Immigration Problems, Community Relations, Miscellaneous Problems 
—Mrs. Catherine L. Davies, University of Denver 

Advising the Foreign Student—H. Warner Miller, Colorado State Univer- 


sity 


A coffee break followed the panel discussion, after which workshops 
were held in the following general areas: foreign students, standard prac- 
tices with regard to records and transcripts, and standard practices with re- 
gard to admissions and testing. The principal speaker at the banquet Friday 
night was Charles E. Harrell, Registrar, Indiana University, President of 
AACRAO. ; 

The Saturday morning session was opened with a business meeting, at 
which the following were elected as officers for the coming year: 

President: H. Dean Burdick, Director of Admissions, Colorado School 
of Mines, Golden 

Vice-President: Lowell Heiny, Registrar, Mesa Junior College, Grand 

Junction 
Secretary-Treasurer: Mrs. Frances Hutchison, Registrar, University of 
Colorado, Boulder 

Mr. Burdick will be the representative of the Colorado-Wyoming As- 
sociation to the Council of Regional Associations. 

The next meeting of the Colorado-Wyoming Association will be held at 
Pueblo Junior College in November, 1961. The date of the meeting will 
be announced later. 


ILLINOIS ACRAO 


The 38th annual meeting of the Illinois Association of Collegiate Regis- 
trars and Admissions Officers was held October 26, 27, and 28, 1960 at the 
Hotel Pere Marquette in Peoria, Illinois. Charles V. Kidd, Chief of Re- 
search Planning of the National Institute of Health, was the principal 
speaker at the opening general session Wednesday evening. 
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The Thursday morning session was devoted to a workshop on institu- 
tional research, under the direction of the following consultants: 

Walter Adamson, Executive Assistant, Assistant Commissioner for Re- 

search, United States Office of Education 

Robert Beezer, Research Co-ordinator, The Co-operative Research Pro- 

gram, United States Office of Education 

Howard Hjelm, Research Co-ordinator, The Co-operative Research Pro- 

gram, United States Office of Education 

The Thursday afternoon program included discussions of ‘‘Factors In- 
fluencing the Choice of College,” by Robert Lathrop, Research Associate, 
University of Minnesota, and “Factors Influencing the Choice of College 
Teaching as a Career,” by Robert Iffert, Chief, Faculty and Student Serv- 
ices Section, United States Office of Education. A presentation of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act was given by Peter Mousolite, Midwestern 
Representative for NDEA. Earl Seyler, Associate Dean of Admissions and 
Records, University of Illinois, addressed the annual dinner, giving an ac- 
count of his experiences in India. 

A business session was held on Friday morning, at which the following 
officers were elected for the coming year: 

President: Edward M. Stout, DePaul University 

Vice-President: Mrs. Eugenie Walker, Northern Illinois University 

Secretary: Kirker Smith, C.U.D., University of Illinois 

Treasurer: Howard Winebrenner, Roosevelt University 

Mrs. Walker will be the representative of the Illinois Association to the 
Council of Regional Associations. 

Ted McCarrel, State University of Iowa, President-Elect of AACRAO, 
represented AACRAO at the Illinois meeting, and participated in the pro- 
gram. 

The next meeting of the Illinois Association will be held at the Sherman 
Hotel in Chicago, October 25, 26, and 27, 1961. 


INDIANA ACRAO 


The Indiana Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Off- 
cers met on the campus of Purdue University on October 25, 1960, with ap- 
proximately 140 present. The Honorable Richard O. Ristine, Crawfords- 
ville, Indiana, addressed the opening session on the topic “Legal Responsi- 
bilities of College Registrars and Admissions Officers.” Following Mr. Ris- 
tine’s address, George W. Smith, Assistant Registrar, Purdue University, 
presented an enrollment report showing enrollments in Indiana colleges 
and universities. 

Charles E. Harrell, Indiana University, President of AACRAO, ad- 
dressed the luncheon on the topic “Our Role in Expanding Education.” 
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At the luncheon an honorary membership in IACRAO was presented to 
Virfsel Roe, who has retired as Registrar at Franklin College, Franklin, In- 
diana. 

Two sectional meetings were held simultaneously in the afternoon. The 
first, “The Confusing Semantics in College Admissions,” was presided 
over by Harland W. White of Purdue, assisted by Richard D. Rowray of 
Ball State Teachers College and Thornton Patberg, Evansville College. The 
other sectional meeting, ‘‘Solving Procedures in the Registrar's Office,” had 
as its chairman Leo Corbaci, of the University of Notre Dame, assisted by 
Don Scherer, Indiana University, Glen Radcliffe, Tri-State College, and 
David C. Naile, Franklin College. 

Officers elected for next year are: 

President: Mrs. Value Williams, Registrar, DePauw University, Green- 

castle 

Secretary-Treasurer: James H. Ringer, Registrar, Indiana State Teachers 

College, Terre Haute 

Mrs. Williams will be the representative of IACRAO to the Council of 
Regional Associations. 

The place and date of the 1961 meeting will be announced by the Execu- 
tive Committee later. 


KANSAS ACRAO 


The Kansas Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Off- 
cers met at the University of Wichita on Thursday, October 20, 1960. 
KACRAO met jointly with the Association of Kansas Deans for the first 
part of the morning session, to hear an address by Robert Merry, Visiting 
Professor of Business Administration, University of Wichita, on the topic 
“An Organic View of Administrative Relationships in Higher Education.” 
Worth A. Fletcher, Registrar, University of Wichita, presented a report of 
enrollments in Kansas colleges for the fall semester of 1960. 

Following a coffee break, the Registrars Association met separately for its 
own program. Ellsworth M. Gerritz, Director of Admissions and Regis- 
trar, Kansas State University, discussed the work of the High School-Col- 
lege Relations Committee of AACRAO, and matters relating to the Ameri- 
can College Testing Program in Kansas. James K. Hitt, Director of Admis- 
sions and Registrar at the University of Kansas, discussed the membership 
promotion program of AACRAO, plans for the 1961 meeting in Miami, 
and long range plans for the 1962 meeting in Kansas City, which will be 
hosted jointly by the Kansas Association and the Missouri Association 
A report was also given of the co-operative exchange of statistical informa- 
tion now under way between four-year Kansas colleges and Kansas junior 
colleges. 
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Following luncheon, the group separated into three workshops, at which 
questions were discussed in the areas of records, registration, and admis- 
sions. 

Officers elected for the coming year are: 

President: Evelyn Clark, Registrar, Friends University, Wichita 

Vice-President : M. K. Snyder, Southwestern College, Winfield 

Secretary: John L. Ewert, Registrar, Tabor College, Hillsboro 

Treasurer: Carl G. Fahrbach, Jr., Assistant Director of Admissions, Uni- 

versity of Kansas, Lawrence 


Mrs. Clark will be the representative of the Kansas Association to the 
Council of Regional Associations. 

The next meeting will be held on the campus of Kansas Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Salina, Kansas, on Thursday, October 19, 1961. 


ASSOCIATION OF KENTUCKY REGISTRARS 
AND ADMISSIONS OFFICERS 


The Association of Kentucky Registrars and Admissions Officers met at 
the Student Union Building of the University of Kentucky on October 27, 
1960. Ernest D. McDaniel, Director of the University of Kentucky Testing 
Service spoke on the topic, ‘‘New Uses for Old Tests.”’ 

A question and answer period on general policies and practices followed 
Dr. McDaniel’s address. 

The following officers were elected: 

President: Rediford Damron, Pikeville College, Pikeville 

Vice-President: J. Foley Snyder, Georgetown College, Georgetown 

Secretary-Treasurer: Pearl Anderson, Transylvania College, Lexington 


LOUISIANA ACRAO 


The Louisiana Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Off- 
cers met at Louisiana State University for its annual workshop on Novem- 
ber 18 and 19, 1960. Mrs. Inez Moses of McNeese State College discussed 
the work that has been going on toward a revision of the teacher certifica- 
tion form. C. J. Hyde of Southeastern Louisiana College led a discussion of 
gtading systems, four-point versus three-point, advantages and disadvan- 
tages of each. Also discussed were problems relating to the recording of 
high school credits upon the permanent record, and academic regulations 
concerning probation and suspension. Albert Clary of Louisiana State Uni- 
versity reported on the 1960 IBM School for Registrars and Admissions 
Officers. 

On November 19, discussion took place on the following topics of gen- 
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eral interest: adoption of the American College Testing Program by state 
institutions, relation of the registrar to the faculty, preadmission counseling 
rograms, uniform course numbering in the state colleges, and basic IBM 
machines needed for a registrar’s installation. 
The next meeting of the Louisiana Association will be held at Louisiana 
Polytechnic Institute, Ruston, Louisiana, on March 3, 1961, in conjunction 
with the regular meeting of the Louisiana College Conference. 


MICHIGAN ACRAO 


The annual meeting of the Michigan Association of Collegiate Regis- 
trars and Admissions Officers was held at Hillsdale College, Hillsdale, 
Michigan on November 11, 1960. Robert E. Hewes, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, Vice-President in Charge of Professional Activities of 
AACRAO, was the opening speaker, with the topic ‘““No Time to Relax.” 
Following Mr. Hewes’s address was scheduled a symposium, “How Im- 
prove College Admission Counseling Through Better Communication.” 
John T. Prentice, Admissions Counselor, University of Michigan, pre- 
sented the High School Fact Sheet as one means of providing useful infor- 
mation to admissions officers, and Philip J. Wargelin, Principal, Northern 
High School, Pontiac, discussed ‘What We Wish The Colleges Would 
Tell Us.” Reactors to the symposium were the following: Hugh E. Sarles, 
Director of Admissions, Wayne State University; Marvin F. Pahl, Regis- 
trar and Director of Admissions, Alma College; Arthur H. Cansfield, Prin- 
cipal, T. L. Handy High School, Bay City; and Murel G. Burdick, Princi- 
pal, Muskegon High School, Muskegon. 

The afternoon session was devoted to reports of standing committees 
and to a business session. Officers for the coming year are: 

President: Ray H. Bechtold, General Motors Institute, Flint 

Vice-President: Clyde Vroman, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 

Secretary: Lyle B. Leisenring, Michigan State University, East Lansing 

Treasurer: William Ogden, Jackson Junior College, Jackson 

Gayle Wilson of the University of Michigan will be the representative of 
the Michigan Association to the Council of Regional Associations. 

The MACRAO sponsored a workshop for office personnel on October 6 
and 7, attended by about ninety persons, at which communications media, 
admissions practice, and registration procedures and records were topics of 
discussion. 

Everett L. Marshall of Eastern Michigan University represented 
MACRAO at the meeting of the Indiana ACRAO on October 24 and 25 
and at the meeting of the Illinois ACRAO on October 26, 27, and 28. Rep- 
resentatives of the Illinois and Indiana Regional Associations were also in- 
vited to attend the Michigan meeting. 
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MIDDLE STATES ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
AND OFFICERS OF ADMISSION 


The Middle States Association of Collegiate Registrars and Officers of 
Admission met in conjunction with the annual meeting of the Middle 
States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools at Atlantic City on 
Friday and Saturday, November 25 and 26, 1960. The meeting opened late 
Friday afternoon with an informal coffee hour, at which members of the 
Committees on Foreign Students, Machine Equipment, Secondary School 
Relations, and Transcript Adequacy were available to answer questions, 
The formal program on Saturday included a session on the trimester sys- 
tem chaired by Wherry E. Zingg of Rutgers University, a panel discussion 
entitled ‘The Role of the Registrar-Admissions Officer in Educational Pol. 
icy,” led by Elinor D. Abel of Harcum Junior College, and an address by 
President Charles E. Harrell of AACRAO. 

The Association elected to honorary membership two members who had 
retired during the past year: Emma Elizabeth Deters, University of Buffalo, 
and Harold Griffith Sutton, The George Washington University. 

The Association elected the following officers for 1960-61: 

President: Grace N. Brown, Hood College, Frederick, Maryland. 

Vice-President: Robert E. Tschan, Pennsylvania State University, Uni- 

versity Park 

Secretary: Robert Gebhardtsbauer, University of Delaware, Newark 

The following continue as members of the Executive Committee: 

Past President: Henry F. Rossi, St. John’s University, Brooklyn 

Treasurer: James H. Wagner, Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pennsyl- 

vania (elected in 1959 for a two-year term) 

The President announced that the executive committee had elected 
Eleanor Tibbetts of Gallaudet College, Washington, D.C., to the position 
of Editor for a three-year term. 

Miss Brown will be the representative of the Middle States Association 
to the Council of Regional Associations. 

The next meeting of the Association will be at Atlantic City on Friday 
and Saturday, November 24 and 25, 1961. 


MISSOURI ACRAO 


The Missouri Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Off- 
cers met on the campus at St. Louis University on October 31 and Novem- 
ber 1, 1960. Following an address of welcome by Father Paul C. Reinert, 
President of St. Louis University, a panel discussion was presented on the 
topic, “The Cause of Student Attrition in Missouri Colleges: As Viewed 
by the College—As Viewed by the High School.” Panel members were the 
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following: Robert Foster, Administrative Dean, State College, Maryville; 
Frank Roberts, Assistant Director of Admissions, University of Missouri; 
Joe Verby, Associate Principal and Director of Guidance Services, Webster 
Groves High School; Vincent Freeman, Registrar, Harris Teachers College; 
and Machin Gardner, Director of Admissions, Stephens College, Columbia. 

Following a coffee break there was scheduled a second panel discussion 
on the topic, “How Does Student Attrition Affect the College? The High 
School ? What Co-operative Steps Can Missouri Colleges and High Schools 
Take to Decrease the Attrition Rates?” Participating as panel members in 
this discussion were the following: Eugene Seubert, Assistant Professor of 
Education, Washington University; Guy Thompson, Registrar, State Col- 
lege, Springfield; Leo Sweeney, Director of Admissions and Records, Uni- 
versity of Kansas City; Constance Abbott, Director of Guidance, Kirkwood 
High School; and Richard Keefe, Director of Admissions, St. Louis Uni- 
versity. 

Gayle Wilson, Associate Director of Admissions, University of Michi- 
gan, representing AACRAO, was the principal speaker at the annual ban- 
quet Monday evening. At this time S. W. Canada, formerly Registrar at the 
University of Missouri, now retired, was presented honorary membership 
in MACRAO. 

At the general session on Saturday morning, Robert Lewis of the Mis- 
souri School of Mines and Metallurgy reported on the AACRAO meeting 
in Los Angeles, Harley Wyatt of Park College reported on plans for the 
April 1961 meeting of AACRAO in Miami, and Oliver Wagner gave a 
long-range report on plans for the 1962 meeting of AACRAO in Kansas 
City, which will be hosted jointly by the Missouri and Kansas Associa- 
tions. Neil Freeland of the University of Missouri gave a report on the ac- 
complishments of the Missouri High School-College Relations Committee 
in 1959-60. 

Oliver W. Wagner, Registrar and Associate Dean of Admissions, Wash- 
ington University, was elected President of MACRAO for the coming 
year. Robert Foster will be the representative of MACRAO to the Council 
of Regional Associations. 

The Missouri Association will hold its next meeting in Kansas City in 
the fall of 1961, on a date to be announced later. 


NEBRASKA ACRAO 


The annual fall meeting of the Nebraska Association of Collegiate Reg- 
istrars and Admissions Officers was held on Friday, October 14 at the Uni- 
versity of Omaha. Milo Bail, President of the University of Omaha, 
brought greetings to the Association and discussed briefly what a registrar 
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can do to assist the president of an institution in future planning. Ted 
McCarrel, Dean of Admissions and Registrar, State University of Iowa, 
President-Elect of AACRAO was the principal speaker. His address was 
entitled ‘The Registrar in Higher Education.” At the close of the morn- 
ing session, the group toured the campus of the University of Omaha; 
lunch followed. Eunice Chapman, former Registrar at Hastings College, 
discussed Italian school systems, Jack Williams, Registrar at Creighton 
University, reported on the progress of the American College Testing Pro. 
gram in Nebraska. 
Officers for the coming year are: 
President: J. H. Horner, Registrar and Director of Admissions, Ne- 
braska State Teachers College, Kearney 
President-Elect: Ralph Ritzen, Admissions Counselor, Midland College, 
Fremont 
Secretary-Treasurer: Alice C. Smith, Registrar, University of Omaha, 
Omaha 
F. H. Larsen of Peru State Teachers College will be the official delegate 
from the Nebraska Association to the Council of Regional Associations. 
The next meeting of the Nebraska Association will be held in May at 
St. Mary's College in Omaha. 


NEW MEXICO ACRAO 


The third annual meeting of the New Mexico Association of Collegiate 
Registrars and Admissions Officers was held November 4 and 5, 1960 on 
the campus of New Mexico Western College, Silver City, New Mexico, 
After a welcoming address by J. Cloyd Miller, President of the New Mex- 
ico Western College, Charles E. Harrell, Indiana University, President of 
AACRAO, spoke on “Our Role in Expanding Education.” The afternoon 
session opened with a presentation by William McConnell, Executive Sec- 
retary, New Mexico Board of Educational Finance, relating to reports of 
enrollment and educational space. The principal speaker at the banqut Fri- 
day evening was Russell Bert, Director of Public Relations, New Mexico 
Western College. 

Two simultaneous open forum sessions, of a workshop nature, were con- 
ducted Saturday morning. The first, ‘Public and Personnel Relations and 
the Admissions and Records Office,” was presided over by Donald Over- 
turf, Dean of Admissions and Records, New Mexico Western College. 
Ruth Wheeler, Registrar, Eastern New Mexico University, was moderator 
of the session on “Better Registration Procedures.” 

Officers elected for the coming year are: 

President: Arthur Stanton, Registrar and Manager of Personnel, New 

Mexico Institute of Mining and Technology, Socorro 
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Vice-President: Sister Catherine Ann Bintner, Registrar, College of St. 
Joseph on the Rio Grande, Albuquerque 
Secretary-Treasurer: Ruth Wheeler, Registrar, Eastern New Mexico Uni- 
versity, Portales 
Mr. Stanton will be the representative of the New Mexico Association 
to the Council of Regional Associations. 
The 1961 meeting will be held November 3 and 4 at Eastern New Mex- 
ico University, Portales. 


NORTH CAROLINA ACRAO 


The North Carolina Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions 
Officers held its 37th annual meeting on November 2 and 3, 1960 at the 
Jack Tar Durham Hotel in Durham. R. L. Tuthill, Registrar of Duke Uni- 
versity, President of the Association, presided. At the first session Kenneth 
Raab, North Carolina State College, made a report on the last national con- 
vention in Los Angeles, and W. L. Brinkley, Jr., Duke University, reported 
on the AACRAO Constitution. This was followed by a panel discussion of 
college publications, conducted by Charles Bernard of the University of 
North Carolina, The discussion concerned particularly the college catalogue, 
its content, clarity, and uses. 

The second session was the annual dinner, held on the campus of Duke 
University. The highlight of the evening was a presentation by Dean Alan 
K. Manchester of Duke of a kodachrome adventure, “From the Bay of 
Fundy to Juan de Fuca.” Dean Manchester discussed the various colleges 
and universities which he visited in a trip across Canada and illustrated his 
talk with many beautiful colored slides. 

The third session on the morning of November 3 was opened with an 
address by Ted McCarrel of the State University of Iowa, President-Elect of 
AACRAO. He spoke on “Higher Education,” citing the present and fu- 
ture responsibilities of the nation’s colleges and universities. The second 
feature of this session was a helpful and interesting question box period, 
conducted by Glenn Overton of North Carolina State College. Following 
this, reports of the auditing and resolutions committees were heard. 

Officers elected for 1960-61 are: 

President: Robert L. King, Campbell College 

Vice-President: Alfred Hassell, Elon College 

Secretary: Margaret Simpson, Salem College 

Treasurer: Mrs. Margaret Perry, Wake Forest College 

Mr. Hassell will serve as the representative of the North Carolina As- 
sociation to the Council on Regional Associations of AACRAO. 

The next meeting of the North Carolina Association will be held in 
November 1961, the place and date to be announced later. 
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PACIFIC COAST ACRAO 


The Pacific Coast Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions 
Officers held its 34th annual conference in Sacramento on November 6-9, 
1960 under the direction of President David P. Arata of the University of 
Santa Clara. One hundred and sixty-four members attended. A workshop 
for new members was held Sunday afternoon and a general reception in 
the evening. Workshops on ‘‘Today’s Admissions,” ‘‘Records and Office 
Procedures,” and “Foreign Credentials” were held on Monday morning 
and repeated Wednesday. Following the Monday morning sessions a tour 
was made of the campus of the University of California at Davis, where 
luncheon was held. 

On Tuesday the general session heard addresses from Guy A. West, 
President of Sacramento State College, from Charles E. Harrell, Indiana 
University, President of AACRAO, and from Robert E. Burns, President, 
College of the Pacific. In the afternoon the various groups, junior colleges, 
private four-year institutions, and public four-year institutions, held sepa- 
rate sessions. The banquet meeting that evening heard Robert G. Hazo 
speak on “Liberal Education Today.” 

Officers elected for 1960-61 are: 

President: Clarence Bergland, Long Beach State College 

First Vice-President. Howard Shontz, University of California at Davis 

Second Vice-President: Howard Impecoven, Portland State College 

Secretary: Mary Alice Lee, Seattle University 

Treasurer: John B. Weldon, Pasadena City College 

Mr. Bergland will be the representative of the Pacific Coast Association 
to the Council of Regional Associations. 

The 1961 conference of the Pacific Coast Association will be held in 
Portland, Oregon, November 5-8. 


SOUTH CAROLINA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 


The South Carolina Association of College Registrars met at Columbia 
College on Tuesday, November 22, 1960. Charles E. Harrell, Indiana Uni- 
versity, President of AACRAO, gave the opening address on the subject 
“Our Role in Expanding Education.” Mr. Harrell was followed by an ad- 
dress by Rollin E. Godfrey, Director of Admissions and Registration, Uni- 
versity of South Carolina, on “The Role of the Registrar in Institutional 
Research.” A question and answer period followed these addresses. Fol- 
lowing lunch, C. L. Rasor, Registrar, Men’s College, Furman University, 
led a general discussion session. 

Officers for 1960-61 are: 

President: Mrs. Ruth H. Lightsey, Registrar, Columbia College 
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Vice-President: W. E. Livingston, Registrar, Winthrop College 

Secretary: N. D. Ferris, Assistant Registrar, Columbia Bible College 

Treasurer: Lucy Anne McCluer, Registrar, Erskine College 

Kenneth N. Vickery, Registrar, Clemson College, is the representative 
of the South Carolina Association to the Council of Regional Associations. 

The South Carolina Association will meet in the spring of 1961 on the 
campus of Furman University, Greenville, South Carolina. 


SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE 
AND UNIVERSITY REGISTRARS 


The Southern Association of College and University Registrars met in 
Memphis, Tennessee on Wednesday, November 30, 1960, with Charles H. 
Walker, Dean of Students and Registrar, Dade County Junior College, 
Miami, Florida, presiding. Sam Kendrich, Vice President, College Entrance 
Examination Board, gave the opening address on the topic ‘The Impor- 
tance of Admissions Research.” 

The speaker of the afternoon session was Clarence Scheps, Vice-President 
and Comptroller, Tulane University, New Orleans, who used the topic 
“Higher Education Is Serious Business.” Following this address joint ses- 
sions were held with the Commission on Secondary Schools of the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

Officers for 1960-61 are: 

President: Cliff W. Wing, Director of Admissions, Tulane University, 

New Orleans, Louisiana 

Vice-President: Rollin Godfrey, Director of Admissions and Registra- 

tion, University of South Carolina, Columbia, South Carolina 

Secretary-Treasurer: Barbara Rowe, Registrar, Stetson University, De 

Land, Florida 

The next meeting of this Association will be held December 6, 1961 at 

the Fontainebleau Hotel, Miami Beach, Florida. 


UPPER MIDWEST ACRAO 
The Upper Midwest Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admis- 


sions Officers met on the campus of Iowa State University, Ames, Iowa, on 
October 23, 24, and 25, 1960. The theme of the program was High School- 
College Relations. Following a welcome by President James H. Hilton of 
Iowa State University, Ted McCarrel, of the State University of Iowa, Presi- 
dent-Elect of AACRAO, gave an address on the topic ‘““Wirklichkeit and 
Unsinn.” This was followed by a coffee break. 

Concurrent panel discussions were then held, with Gerard B. Noonan, 
Loras College, presiding over panel A—“Orientation to Punched Card 
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Equipment in Small Colleges,” and Truman A. Pouncey of St. Cloud State 
College presiding over Panel B—‘'Recent Developments in Registrar’s and 
Admissions Areas.” 
Following lunch, Wilbur Layton, Head of the Department of Psychology 
at Iowa State University, discussed ‘“Testing Programs—Their Place in Ad- 
missions, Placements, and Scholarships.”’ Following this address was a re- 
port on “High School-College Relations Activities in the Four States,” mod- 
erated by Ted Kellogg of the University of Minnesota. Giving reports 
were Ruby McKenzie, University of North Dakota, Robert Moore, South 
Dakota School of Mines, and Wayne DeVaul, Iowa State University. 
The principal speaker at the dinner Monday evening was Robert Under- 
hill, Professor of Speech at Iowa State University. 
The program of Tuesday morning, October 25 was devoted to a report 
of the Special Projects Committee, a business session, and a question box. 
Officers elected for the coming year are: 
President: W. A. Cox, Associate Registrar, State University of Iowa, Iowa 
City 

Vice-President: A. M. Gowan, Dean of Academic Administration, Iowa 
State University, Ames 

Treasurer: Donald E. Dale, Director of Admissions, Concordia College, 
Moorhead, Minnesota 

Secretary: Brother J. Regis, Registrar, St. Mary’s College, Winona, Min- 

nesota 

Mr. Cox will be the representative of the Upper Midwest Association to 
the Council of Regional Associations. 

The 1961 meeting of the Upper Midwest Association will be hosted 
jointly by Carleton College and St. Olaf College of Northfield, Minnesota, 
and will be held on October 22, 23, and 24. 


UTAH ACRAO 


The Utah Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers 
met on the campus of the College of Southern Utah at Cedar City, on 
November 4 and 5, 1960. The major portion of Friday afternoon’s pro- 
gram was devoted to a workshop on the evaluation of foreign student cre- 
dentials. Mrs. Inez H. Sepmeyer, Senior Administrative Assistant in the 
Office of the Director of Admissions, University of California at Los An- 
geles, conducted the workshop. At the session on Saturday morning, J. A. 
Norton of the University of Utah reported on the American College Test- 
ing Program, and separate reports covering the material of the workshops 
of the Los Angeles meeting were made for the benefit of those not able to 
be at Los Angeles. 
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Allan W. Bosch, Registrar at Westminster College, was elected President 
of the Utah Association for the coming year. Alma P. Burton, Dean of Ad- 
missions and Records at Brigham Young University, will represent the As- 
sociation at the Council of Regional Associations. 

The next meeting of the Utah Association will be October 13 and 14, 
1961 at Westminster College in Salt Lake City. 


VIRGINIA ACRAO 


The Virginia Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Off- 
cers met at the Town and Country Restaurant, Lynchburg, Virginia, on 
October 3, 1960. Edgar Bingham of Emory and Henry College presided. 
The principal speaker of the morning was Robert E. Hewes, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Vice-President in Charge of Professional Activi- 
ties of AACRAO. Mr. Hewes’s address was entitled “No Time to Relax.” 
In the afternoon session, a combined meeting of registrars and admis- 
sions officers discussed jointly the following topics: 
What does the Registrar expect from the Admissions Officer ? 
What does the Admissions Officer expect from the Registrar ? 
The following members of the Virginia Association were awarded hon- 
orary membership: 
Helen Frank, Madison College 
H. Wescott Cunningham, College of William and Mary 
B. F. D. Runk, University of Virginia 
Celene H. Sanders, Radford College 
Officers for 1960-61 are: 
President: William A. Robertson, Registrar and Director of Admissions, 
Randolph-Macon College, Ashland 

Vice-President: Mrs. Ethel B. Riebe, Registrar, Richmond Professional 
Institute, Richmond 

Secretary-Treasurer: Edward W. Lautenschlager, Registrar, University of 
Virginia, Charlottesville 

The 1961 meeting will be held in the latter part of October in the Ar- 
lington-Alexandria area. Exact location and time will be announced later. 


WEST VIRGINIA ACRAO 


The West Virginia Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions 
Officers met at Wilson Lodge, Oglebay Park, Wheeling, West Virginia, 
October 19, 20, and 21, 1960. The meeting got under way Wednesday 
evening with an address of welcome by President William F. Troy of 
Wheeling College, followed by an informal reception. Thursday morning 
opened with reports of special committees, followed by group meetings of 
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institutions by type of support. The Association enjoyed a conducted tour 
of Oglebay Park and local colleges Thursday afternoon. The principal 
speaker at the banquet Thursday evening was Robert E. Hewes of Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Vice-President in Charge of Professional 
Activities of AACRAO, who spoke on ‘Enrollment Predictions.” The Fri- 
day morning session was devoted principally to committee reports and 
matters of business. 
Officers for 1960-61 are: 
President: Brown Trussler, Registrar, Glenville State College, Glenville 
President-Elect: Annie L. Castle, West Virginia Institute of Technology, 
Montgomery 
Secretary-Treasurer: Elizabeth Millard, Davis and Elkins College, EI- 
kins 
Representative on Teacher Education Committee: Otis H. Milam, Jr., 
Fairmont State College, Fairmont 
K. S. McKee, Dean and Registrar, Potomac State College of West Vir- 
ginia University, Keyser, West Virginia, will represent the West Virginia 
Association at the Council of Regional Associations. 
The next meetng will be held in Charleston on April 24 and 25, 1961. 


WISCONSIN ACRAO 


The Wisconsin Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions 
Officers held its annual meeting at Wisconsin State College at Eau Claire 
on Thursday, October 20, and Friday, October 21, 1960. Ralph E. Weber, 
President of WACRAO, presided at the opening session on Thursday 
evening, the joint dinner meeting of the Association and the Wisconsin 
Placement Officers. He introduced Leonard Haas, President of the host col- 
lege, who welcomed the group to the campus, following which Charles E. 
Harrell, Indiana University, President of AACRAO, delivered the principal 
address. 
Eight panel discussions were scheduled, four of them taking place 
Thursday evening, and the remaining four Friday morning. Subjects of the 
panel, and panel members are listed below: 
Interoffice Communications—Mrs. Donald Jackson, Northland College 
W. J. Harris, University of Wisconsin 

Course Scheduling—J. Leland Skaggs, Milton College 
Elva Boettcher, Ripon College 
Sister M. Norman, Mount Mary College 

Year-Round Programming—Problems and Opportunities—Irene Bozak, 
University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee 
Hugh M. Satterlee, Beloit College 

O. M. Davidsen, University of Wisconsin 
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Who Should Go to College—Mrs. Leola Hays, University of Wiscon- 
sin 
Rev. E. J. LaMal, St. Norbert College 
Dorothy H. Draheim, Lawrence College 
Records and Transcripts: Machine Processes—Gilbert Faust, Wisconsin 
State College, Stevens Point 
Sister M. Edmund, Alverno College 
Milton Longhorn, Wisconsin State College, Platteville 
Student Retention—Sister M. Bona, Mater Dolorosa College 
L. O. Tetzlaff, Wisconsin State College, Oshkosh 
R. W. Gawkoski, Marquette University 
High School-College Relations—Russell Isaacson, Milwaukee School of 
Engineering 
Sister M. Dolorita, Viterbo College 
Paul Trump, University of Wisconsin 
Future Enrollments—J. L. Lins, University of Wisconsin 
Frank J. Belisle, Stout State College, Menomonie 
A business meeting was held during the latter part of Friday morning. 
Officers for the coming year are: 
President: Dorothy H. Draheim, Lawrence College, Appleton 
President-Elect: Gilbert Faust, Wisconsin State College, Stevens Point 
Secretary: Sister M. Edmund, O.S.F., Alverno College, Milwaukee 
Treasurer: Ethel Schenck, University of Wisconsin, Madison 
Miss Draheim will be the representative of the Wisconsin Association to 
the Council of Regional Associations. 
The next meeting of the Wisconsin Association will be held at Wiscon- 
sin State College at LaCrosse in October of 1961. 











Directory of Registrars and Admissions 
Officers in Member Institutions of the 
American Association of Collegiate 


Registrars and Admissions 
Officers* 


ALABAMA 


Alabama Agricultural and Mechanical College, Normal, Ralph H. Lee, Registrar; 
R. A. Carter, Dean 

Alabama College, Montevallo, Virginia Hendrick, Registrar 

Alabama State College, Montgomery, J. T. Brooks, Registrar 

Auburn University, Auburn, Charles W. Edwards, Registrar 

Birmingham-Southern College, Birmingham, W. E. Glenn, Registrar 

Florence State College, Florence, Chester M. Arehart, Registrar 

Howard College, Birmingham, James A. Clarke, Registrar 

Huntingdon College, Montgomery, Jean Rodgers, Registrar 

Judson College, Marion, Paul G. Blacketer, Dean and Registrar 

Miles College, Birmingham, Marjorie L. Hopkins, Registrar 

Sacred Heart College, Cullman, Sister Alice Marie Hoelscher, Registrar 

St. Bernard College, St. Bernard, Rev. Roger R. Lott, O.S.B., Registrar and Admis- 
sions Officer 

Southeastern Bible College, Birmingham, Rev. Leon Gillespie, Registrar 

Spring Hill College, Spring Hill, Timothy G. Fink, Registrar 

State Teachers College, Jacksonville, Lawrence R. Miles, Director of Admissions 

Stillman College, Tuscaloosa, Mrs. Evelyn E. Nall, Registrar 

Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee Institute, T. C. Burnette, Registrar 

University of Alabama, University, Dean of Admissions; David L. Darden, pr 
ant Dean of Admissions and Records; Teresa Pradat, Recorder 


ALASKA 
University of Alaska, College, Laura E. Jones, Registrar 


ARIZONA 


American Institute of Foreign Trade, Phoenix, John R. McMillan, Registrar 
Arizona State University, Tempe, Alfred Thomas, Jr., Registrar and Director of 
Admissions 


*Editor’s Note: Many institutions prefer to keep membership in a title, such as 
“The Registrar,” rather than in the name of an individual. Since this is a Directory 
rather than an official membership list, the names of individuals have been supplied 
wherever possible. Both the Editor and the Treasurer have made every effort to 
make all changes sent in to them, but have not undertaken to make changes not 
indicated by the institutions concerned. Both the Editor and the Treasurer welcome 
information about changes and corrections. 

Two or more names are listed for an institution only where a corresponding 
number of memberships is held. 
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Eastern Arizona College, Thatcher, Mrs. Elizabeth Smith, Registrar 

Grand Canyon College, Phoenix, Robert S. Sutherland, Assistant Dean and Reg- 
istrar 

Phoenix College, Phoenix, R. L. Poorman, Registrar 

University of Arizona, Tucson, David L. Windsor, Registrar 


ARKANSAS 


Arkansas Agricultural and Mechanical College, College Heights, Clara Willis, Reg- 
istrar 

Arkansas Agricultural, Mechanical and Normal College, Pine Bluff, Mrs. Della G. 
Phipps, Registrar 

Arkansas College, Batesville, Mrs. Roberta D. Brown, Registrar 

Arkansas Polytechnic College, Russellville, H. L. Overbey, Registrar 

Arkansas State College, Jonesboro, Baird V. Keister, Registrar 

Arkansas State Teachers College, Conway, L. B. Jackman, Registrar 

College of the Ozarks, Clarksville, Mrs. Ruby T. Villines, Registrar 

Harding College, Searcy, W. K. Summit, Registrar 

Henderson State Teachers College, Arkadelphia, C. B. Cooper, Registrar 

Hendrix College, Conway, Victor Hill, Registrar 

John Brown University, Siloam Springs, Roger F. Cox, Registrar 

Little Rock University, Little Rock, Dudley S. Beard, Registrar 

Ouachita College, Arkadelphia, Frances Crawford, Registrar 

Philander Smith College, Little Rock, Henrietta H. Torrence, Registrar 

Southern Baptist College, Walnut Ridge, Woodrow Behannon, Dean and Registrar 

Southern State College, Magnolia, Matsye Gantt, Registrar 

University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Carter A. Short, Registrar and Examiner; 
J. Bruce Kellar, Assistant Registrar; F. G. Maddox, Assistant Registrar; J. K. 
Williams, Assistant Registrar 


CALIFORNIA 


Armstrong College, Berkeley, John E. Armstrong, President 

Azusa College, Azusa, Glen W. Adams, Registrar 

Bethany Bible College, Santa Cruz, Mrs. Fern Boyd, Registrar 

Biola College, La Mirada, G. Wills Toms, Director of Admissions and Registrar 

California Baptist Theological Seminary, Covina, E. Sivertsen, Registrar 

California Concordia College, Oakland, Paul B. Stelter, Registrar 

California Institute of Technology, Pasadena, Francis Maxstadt, Registrar; Eliza- 
beth Hanes, Assistant to the Registrar 

California State Polytechnic College, San Luis Obispo, Leo F. Philbin, Registrar 

California State Polytechnic College, Pomona, Robert L. Bowlin, Registrar 

California Western University, San Diego, Mary S. Salisbury, Registrar and Direc- 
tor of Admissions 

Cerritos College, Norwalk, M. Edward Wagner, Registrar 

Chapman College, Orange, Emery E. Owens, Registrar 

Chico State College, Chico, Robert O. Bess, Registrar 

City College of San Francisco, San Francisco, Mary Jane Learnard, Registrar 

Claremont Men’s College, Claremont, Mrs. Katherine C. Lowe, Registrar 

Coalinga College, Coalinga, James L. Rhodes, Dean of Instruction and Records 
Registrar 

College of Marin, Kentfield, Grace W. Donnan, Registrar 

College of Medical Evangelists, Los Angeles Division, Los Angeles, Herbert A. 

Walls, Associate Registrar 
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College of Notre Dame, Belmont, Sister Patricia Anne, Registrar 

College of Osteopathic Physicians and Surgeons, Los Angeles, Benjamin W. Ful- 
lington, Director of Admissions and Registrar 

College of Physicians and Surgeons, San Francisco, John Tocchini, Dean and Reg- 
istrar 

College of the Holy Names, Oakland, Sister M. Agnes Cecile, Registrar 

College of the Pacific, Stockton, Ellen L. Deering, Registrar 

Compton Junior College, Compton, Holland A. Spurgin, Dean of Records 

Diablo Valley College, Concord, John R. McKinley, Registrar 

Dominican College of San Rafael, San Rafael, Sister Mary Anita, Registrar 

East Los Angeles Junior College, Los Angeles, Walter S. Hertzog, Jr., Dean of Ad- 
missions and Records 

Foothill Junior College District, Mountain View, Carmelita E. Geraci, Registrar 

Fresno State College, Fresno, Harry Earl Jones, Dean of Admissions and Records 

Fuller Theological Seminary, Pasadena, Harold Lindsell, Dean 

George Pepperdine College, Los Angeles, Ludene Slatton, Registrar 

Golden Gate Baptist Theological Seminary, Mill Valley, Isma Johnson, Registrar 

Golden Gate College, San Francisco, Robert D. Eddy, Dean of Admissions and 
Guidance 

Hartnell College, Salinas, Dean of Admissions and Registrar 

Harvey Mudd College, Claremont, Edward F. Little, Registrar 

Hastings College of Law, University of California, San Francisco, Arthur M. Sam. 
mis, Associate Dean and Registrar ; 

Humboldt State College, Arcata, Maryann Smith, Registrar 

Immaculate Heart College, Hollywood, Mrs. Beatrice Holcomb, Registrar 

LaSierra College, Arlington, Willeta Carlsen, Registrar 

LaVerne College, LaVerne, Dayton Root, Registrar; J. Jack Melhorn, Director of 
Admissions 

Long Beach State College, Long Beach, Clarence R. Bergland, Admissions Officer 

Los Angeles Baptist Theological Seminary, Los Angeles, C. L. True, Registrar 

Los Angeles City College, Los Angeles, Robert J. Ryan, Dean of Admissions 

Los Angeles College of Optometry, Los Angeles, James F. English, Registrar and 
Comptroller 

Los Angeles Conservatory of Music and Arts, Los Angeles, Robert R. Shorer, Reg- 
istrar 

Los Angeles Pacific College, Los Angeles, Russell James Anderson, Registrar 

Los Angeles State College, Los Angeles, Ray F. Marsh, Dean of Admissions 

Los Angeles Trade-Technical College, Los Angeles, Dwight Adams, Dean of Ad- 
missions and Guidance 

Loyola University of Los Angeles, Los Angeles, Catherina F. Emenaker, Registrar 

Marymount College, Palos Verdes Estates, Mother Martin, R.S.H.M., Registrar 

Menlo School and College, Menlo Park, F. Philler Curtis, Director of Admissions 
and Registrar 

Mills College, Oakland, Mrs. Suzanne C. Young, Recorder 

Mount St. Mary’s College, Los Angeles, Sister Mary Adrienne, C.S.J., Registrar 

Mount San Antonio Junior College, Pomona, Hazel A. Snoke, Registrar 

Northrop Institute of Technology, Inglewood, J. L. Green, Director of Admis- 
sions 

Occidental College, Los Angeles, Florence N. Brady, Registrar; Benjamin W. Mc- 
Kendall, Jr., Director of Admissions 

Orange County State College, Fullerton, Emmett T. Long, Associate Dean, Ad- 

missions and Records 
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Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, Kathryn Blade, Registrar 

Pacific Union College, Angwin, Edwin C. Walter, Registrar 

Pasadena City College, Pasadena, Cecil W. Miller, Registrar 

Pomona College, Claremont, Mrs. Masago Armstrong, Registrar; Edward Sanders, 
Dean of Students and Admissions 

Queen of the Angels Seminary, San Fernando, Rev. Bernard J. McCoy, C.M., 
Dean and Registrar 

Riverside City College, Riverside, P. S. Black, Dean of Admissions 

Sacramento City College, Sacramento, Mary Crane, Registrar 

Sacramento State College, Sacramento, Willys W. Folsom, Associate Dean, Admis- 
missions and Records 

St. Mary’s College of California, St. Mary’s College, Brother U. Cassian, Dean of 
the College 

San Diego College for Women, San Diego, Mother Mariella Brenner, Registrar 

San Diego State College, San Diego, Melvin A. Anderson, Dean of Admissions 
and Records 

San Fernando Valley State College, Northridge, Robert J. Williams, Associate 
Dean of Admissions and Records 

San Francisco College for Women, San Francisco 

San Francisco State College, San Francisco, H. J. Soeters, Registrar 

San Jose State College, San Jose, Ralph R. Cummings, Associate Dean, Admin- 
sions and Records 

Santa Rosa Junior College, Santa Rosa, Mrs. Louise B. Hallberg, Registrar 

Scripps College, Claremont, Mrs. Cecily A. Hall, Registrar 

Simpson Bible College, San Francisco, Eleanor Riter, Registrar 

Southern California College, Costa Mesa, Harlan E. Selvey, Registrar 

Southwestern University, Los Angeles, Lucile Pauls, Registrar 

Stanford University, Stanford, Harvey Hall, Registrar 

Stanislaus State College, Turlock, Tom H. Emmons, Dean of Admissions and As- 
sistant to the President 

Stockton College, Stockton, Helen L. Growe, Registrar 

University of California, Berkeley, Clinton C. Gilliam, Registrar; Edgar L. Lazier, 
Director of Admissions 

University of California, Davis, Howard B. Shontz, Registrar and Admissions Of- 
ficer 

University of California, Los Angeles, William T. Puckett, Registrar; J. Wesley 
Robson, Admissions Officer 

University of California, Riverside, Francis D. Gurll, Registrar and Admissions 
Officer 

University of California, Santa Barbara College, Goleta, Paul W. Wright, Reg- 
istrar 

University of Redlands, Redlands, Mrs. Esther Mertins, Registrar; Byrns Fager- 
burg, Director of Admissions 

University of San Diego College for Men, San Diego, Irving W. Parker, Dean of 
Admissions and Records 

University of San Francisco, San Francisco, William J. Dillon, Registrar 

University of Santa Clara, Santa Clara, David P. Arata, Registrar 

University of Southern California, Los Angeles, John K. Steinbaugh, Director of 
Admissions; H. W. Patmore, Associate Director of Admissions; D, W. Evans, 
Registrar 

Upland College, Upland, Melvin Bowers, Registrar 

Ventura College, Ventura, Robert W. Pax, Dean of Students 
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Western Personnel Institute, Pasadena, Helen Fisk, Executive Director 
Westmont College, Santa Barbara, Rita Lentz, Registrar 

Whittier College, Whittier, Waldena M. Baldwin, Registrar 

Williams College, Berkeley, The Registrar 


COLORADO 


Adams State College, Alamosa, Robert Showalter, Registrar 

Colorado College, Colorado Springs, Mrs. Ruth Scoggin, Registrar; H. E. Mathias, 
Director of Admissions 

Colorado School of Mines, Golden, H. Dean Burdick, Director of Admissions 

Colorado State College, Greeley, Geo. F. Sanderson, Registrar 

Colorado State University, Fort Collins, Stella Morris, Registrar and Director of 
Admissions 

Colorado Woman's College, Denver, Margaret Jean Sikes, Registrar, P. C. Nichol- 
son, Director of Admissions and Records 

Conservative Baptist Theological Seminary, Denver, Zdena Majzlik, Registrar 

Loretto Heights College, Loretto, Sister Mary Christopher, Registrar 

Mesa College, Grand Junction, W. Lowell Heiny, Registrar 

Northeastern Junior College, Sterling, Mrs. Lois Meyer, Registrar 

Otero Junior College, LaJunta, F. Dean Lillie, Registrar 

Pueblo Junior College, Pueblo, Alfred F. Kurtin, Registrar 

Regis College, Denver, Rev. John J. Gibbons, S.J., Registrar 

Trinidad State Junior College, Trinidad, August Zanoni, Dean of Students 

United States Air Force Academy, Colorado Springs, Lt. Col. V. J. O'Connor, 
USAF, Registrar 

University of Colorado, Boulder, Director of Admissions and Records 

University of Denver, Denver, Marjorie M. Cutler, Registrar; Director of Admis- 
sions and Records 

Western State College of Colorado, Gunnison, Lee Hall, Registrar 


CONNECTICUT 


Albertus Magnus College, New Haven, Sister M. Gratia, O.P., Registrar 

Annhurst College, Putnam, Sister St. Wilfrid, Registrar 

Bridgeport Engineering Institute, Bridgeport, Martha K. Rogers, Registrar 

Central Connecticut State College, New Britain, William D. Chatfield, Registrar 
and Director of Admissions 

Connecticut College, New London, Rita Barnard, Registrar; M. Robert Cobbledick, 
Director of Admissions 

Fairfield University, Fairfield, Robert F. Pitt, Registrar 

Hillyer College, Hartford, Richard E. Smith, Registrar 

Julius Hartt School of Music, Hartford, Elizabeth Warner, Registrar 

New Haven College, New Haven, Mrs. Katharine B. Ramshaw, Registrar and 
Alumni Secretary 

Quinnipiac College, Hamden, Curt A. Natusch, Director of Admissions 

St. Basil’s College, Stamford, Rev. Stephen Chrepta, Dean 

St. Joseph College, West Hartford, Sister M. Evelyn, Registrar 

St. Thomas Seminary, Bloomfield, Rev. Francis A. Fries, Registrar 

Southern Connecticut State College, New Haven, Owen W. McDowell, Registrar 

Trinity College, Hartford, Arthur H. Hughes, Dean 

United States Coast Guard Academy, New London, Registrar 

University of Bridgeport, Bridgeport, D. W. Kern, Registrar and Director of Ad- 
missions 
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University of Connecticut, Storrs, Franklin O. Fingles, Registrar 

Wesleyan University, Middletown, Robert J. Norwine, Director of Admissions 
Willimantic State College, Willimantic, M. Elizabeth Hood, Registrar 

Yale University, New Haven, John F. Watson, Director of Student Records 


DELAWARE 


Delaware State College, Dover, W. A. Daniel, Dean and Registrar 
University of Delaware, Newark, William G. Fletcher, Director of Admissions and 
Records; Robert Gebhardtsbauer, Assistant Director of Admissions 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


American Council on Education, Washington, Cornelius P. Turner, Director 

American University, Washington, Lois E. Torrence, University Registrar; John 
Wakefield, Director of Admissions; Joan Fiske Adams, Assistant Director of 
Admissions 

Capitol Radio Engineering Institute, Washington, Lattie M. Upchurch, Jr., Dean 

Catholic University of America, Washington, Catherine R. Rich, Registrar 

District of Columbia Teachers College, Washington, Charles W. Thomas, Admis- 
sions Officer 

Dumbarton College of Holy Cross, Washington, Sister M. Georgina, Registrar 

Gallaudet College, Washington, Eleanor Tibbetts, Registrar 

Georgetown University, Washington, J. G. Connor, Registrar; Rev. Joseph M. 
Moffitt, S. J., Director of Admissions 

Georgetown Visitation Junior College, Washington, Sister Mary Veronica Aud, 
Registrar 

George Washington University, Washington, Frederick R. Houser, Registrar; 
Joseph Y. Ruth, Director of Admissions 

Howard University, Washington, A. J. Blackburn, Dean of Students 

Marjorie Webster Junior College, Washington, Frieda Hildenbrand, Assistant Di- 
rector of Admissions 

Potomac University, Washington, Esther Benton, Registrar 

Southeastern University, Washington, Registrar 

Trinity College, Washington, Sister Sheila, Registrar 

United States Department of Agriculture Graduate School, Washington, Mrs. Con- 
stance Coblenz, Registrar 

United States Marine Corps, Education and Information Section, Washington, Lt. 
Col. Hazel E. Benn, USMC 

United States Office of Education, Washington, Herbert S. Conrad, Coordinator of 
Research 

United States Office of Education, Division of Higher Education, Washington, The- 
resa Wilkins, Research Assistant 


FLORIDA 


Barry College, Miami, Peter Claver, Registrar 

Bethune-Cookman College, Daytona Beach, W. A. McMillan, Dean and Registrar 

Central Florida Junior College, Ocala, John L. Murphy, Registrar 

Chipola Junior College, Marianna, G. W. Allen, Jr., Registrar 

Dade County Junior College, Miami, Charles H. Walker, Dean of Students and 
Registrar 

Daytona Beach Junior College, Daytona, Mrs. Gladys Weingeroff, Registrar 

Edward Waters College, Jacksonville, M. O. Tucker, Registrar 
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Florida Agricultural and Mechanical University, Tallahassee, E. M. Thorpe, Dj. 
rector of Admissions and Records 

Florida Christian College, Tampa, Roland H. Lewis, Registrar 

Florida Normal and Industrial College, St. Augustine, A. B. Williams, Registrar 

Florida Presbyterian College, St. Petersburg, Louis C. Guenther, Director of Ad. 
missions and Registrar 

Florida Southern College, Lakeland, Mrs. Helen Hussey, Acting Registrar 

Florida State University, Tallahassee, Murray Kenna, Registrar 

Gibbs Junior College, St. Petersburg, Johnnie Ruth Clarke, Dean and Registrar 

Gulf Coast Junior College, Panama City, Erskine C. Key, Registrar 

Jacksonville University, Jacksonville, Mrs. Dixie Etheridge Rupp, Registrar 

Junior College of Broward County, Ft. Lauderdale, Charles Harvey Miley, Dean of 
Student Personnel Services 

Manatee Junior College, Bradenton, Brooks M. Waggoner, Registrar 

Orlando Junior College, Orlando, John McClain, Registrar 

Pensacola Junior College, Pensacola, Jesse T. Barfield, Registrar 

Rollins College, Winter Park, R. S. Wolfe, Registrar 

St. Johns River Junior College, Palatka, Robert J. Nickel, Registrar 

St. Petersburg Junior College, St. Petersburg, Jack E. Mauney, Registrar 

Stetson University, Deland, Barbara Rowe, Registrar 

University of Florida, Gainesville, R. S. Johnson, Registrar 

University of Miami, Coral Gables, Ernest M. McCracken, Registrar; Clarence W. 
Smith, Director of Admissions 

University of South Florida, Tampa, F. H. Spain, Jr., Registrar 

University of Tampa, Tampa, Willis J. Dunn, Registrar 


GEORGIA 


Agnes Scott College, Decatur, Laura M. Steele, Director of Admissions 

Albany State College, Albany, Helen M. Mayes, Director of Admissions and As 
sistant to the Dean 

Armstrong College, Savannah, Jack H. Padgett, Registrar and Director of Admis. 
sions 

Atlanta University, Atlanta, Paul I. Clifford, Registrar 

Berry College, Mount Berry, G. D. Wilson, Registrar; James B. Way, Director of 
Admissions 

Brenau College, Gainesville, Ella D. Winfield, Registrar 

Clark College, Atlanta, Edward J. Brantley, Registrar 

Columbus College, Columbus, Mrs. Mary L. Livengood, Acting Registrar 

Emory University, Emory University, I. W. Brock, Registrar 

Fort Valley State College, Fort Valley, Houser A. Miller, Registrar 

Georgia Institute of Technology, Atlanta, William L. Carmichael, Registrar 

Georgia Southern College, Collegeboro, Viola Perry, Registrar 

Georgia State College of Business Administration, Atlanta, J. D. Blair, Registrar; 
William S. Patrick, Director of Admissions 

Georgia State College for Women, Milledgeville, T. E. Smith, Registrar 

Medical College of Georgia, Augusta, Mary B. Cumbus, Registrar 

Mercer University, Macon, Frank G. Clark, Registrar 

Morehouse College, Atlanta, H. C. Hamilton, Registrar 

Morris Brown College, Atlanta, Mrs. Zenobia G. Terry, Registrar 

Norman College, Norman Park, E. M. Keebler, Dean and Registrar 

North Georgia College, Dahlonega, Will D. Young, Registrar 
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Oglethorpe University, Atlanta, Marjorie McConnell, Registrar 

Paine College, Augusta, Josephine Richardson, Registrar 

Piedmont College, Demorest, John B. Ayers, Registrar 

Reinhardt College, Waleska, Max Dixon, Dean and Registrar 

Savannah State College, Savannah, B. Ingersoll, Registrar 

Shorter College, Rome, Louise Thompson, Registrar 

Southern Technical Institute, Chamblee, L. Y. Bryant, Registrar 

Spelman College, Atlanta, Mrs. Grace J. Perry, Registrar 

Tift College, Forsyth, Eugenie Stone, Registrar 

Toccoa Falls Institute, Toccoa Falls, Scott A. Kerr, Registrar 

University of Georgia, Athens, Walter N. Danner, Registrar and Director of Ad- 
missions 

Valdosta State College, Valdosta, Mrs. Caroline P. Thomas, Registrar 

Wesleyan College, Macon, Elizabeth Winn, Registrar 

Young Harris College, Young Harris, John M. Banner, Registrar and Director of 
Admissions 


HAWAII 


Chaminade College of Honolulu, Honolulu, Brother H. R. Hammond, S.M., Dean 
of the College 

University of Hawaii, Honolulu, Edward T. White, Director, Office of Admissions 
and Records 


IDAHO 


Boise Junior College, Boise, Mrs. Alice H. Hatton, Acting Registrar 

College of Idaho, Caldwell, Jeanne DeLurme, Registrar 

Idaho State College, Pocatello, Alton B. Jones, Registrar 

Northwest Nazarene College, Nampa, Mallalieu A. Wilson, Registrar 

Ricks College, Rexburg, Eldred C. Stephenson, Registrar 

University of Idaho, Moscow, D. D. DuSault, Registrar and Admissions Officer 


ILLINOIS 


Art Institute of Chicago, Chicago, Lloyd H. Cowan, Registrar 

Augustana College, Rock Island, Director of Records and Registration 

Aurora College, Aurora, Clyde E. Hewitt, Registrar 

Baptist Missionary Training School, Chicago, Jean Luchsinger, Registrar 

Barat College of Sacred Heart, Lake Forest, Mother L. Mayer, R.S.C.J., Registrar 

Belleville Junior College, Belleville, Denver Logan, Registrar 

Blackburn College, Carlinville, Charles O. Gordon, Registrar and Dean of Stu- 
dents 

Bradley University, Peoria, Ruth Jass, Registrar; Orville Nothdurft, Dean of Ad- 
missions and Records 

Carthage College, Carthage, Pearl E. Goeller, Registrar 

Chicago City Junior College, Crane Branch, Chicago, P. J. Fitzmaurice, Registrar 

Chicago City Junior College, Fenger Branch, Chicago, Stephen T. Blahut, Director 
of Personnel Services and Registrar 

Chicago City Junior College, Southeast Branch, Chicago, Merlin J. Benrud, Regis- 
trar 

Chicago City Junior College, Wright Branch, Chicago, Irving B. Slutsky, Registrar 

Chicago College of Osteopathy, Chicago, Mrs. Virginia Costello, Registrar 

Chicago-Kent College of Law, Chicago, Mrs. C. Nunn, Registrar 
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Chicago Medical School, Chicago, M. R. Geerdes, Registrar 

Chicago Teachers College, Chicago, Mrs. Emma Fleer Mullar, Registrar 

College of St. Francis, Joliet, Sister M. Mildred, Registrar 

Columbia College, Chicago, Jane Ann Legnard, Registrar 

Concordia Teachers College, River Forest, W. F. Kruse, Registrar 

Concordia Theological Seminary, Springfield, Allen Nauss, Registrar; Mildred 
Marohn, Assistant Registrar 

DePaul University, Chicago, Edward M. Stout, Registrar; Rose Mary Curtin, Di- 
rector of Admissions 

Eastern Illinois University, Charleston, Maurice W. Manbeck, Registrar 

Elmhurst College, Elmhurst, Alfred Friedli, Registrar 

Eureka College, Eureka, V. M. Tye, Registrar 

Felician College, Chicago, Sister Mary Bonita, Registrar 

Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, Eleanor J. Tonkin, Registrar 

George Williams College, Chicago, Robert J. McLean, Registrar 

Greenville College, Greenville, Calvin K. Burge, Registrar 

Illinois College, Jacksonville, Iver Yeager, Registrar 

Illinois College of Optometry, Chicago, Hyman S. Wodis, Registrar 

Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago, F. R. Eckford, Registrar 

Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Esther Kirchoefer, Registrar; Howard 
J. Ivens, Director of Admissions and Records 

Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloomington, Joseph D. Kelley, Registrar 

John Marshall Law School, Chicago, Helen M. Thatcher, Registrar 

Joliet Junior College, Joliet, E. W. Rowley, Dean of the College 

Kendall College, Evanston, Ann Acey, Registrar 

Knox College, Galesburg, Robert Harper, Registrar 

Lake Forest University, Lake Forest, Marie J. Meloy, Registrar 

LaSalle-Peru-Oglesby College, LaSalle, Harry L. Wilmot, Dean and Registrar 

Lewis College of Science and Technology, Lockport, Don Winandy, Registrar 

Lincoln College, Lincoln, Theodore Tiffany, Registrar 

Loyola University, Chicago, Elizabeth McCann, Registrar 

McKendree College, Lebanon, Emerial Owen, Registrar 

MacMurray College for Women, Jacksonville, Mrs. Eloise Galloway, Recorder 

Maryknoll University, Glen Ellyn, Rev. Charles T. Huegelmeyer, M.M., Dean 

Millikin University, Decatur, Edward V. Ploenges, Registrar 

Monmouth College, Monmouth, Margaret C. Bests, Registrar 

Moody Bible Institute, Chicago, Gladys Mary Talbot, Registrar; John Mostert, Di- 
rector of Admissions 

Morton Junior College, Cicero, Harold J. White, Dean 

Mundelein College, Chicago, Sister Mary Gertrudine, B.V.M., Registrar 

National College of Education, Evanston, Robert Hartmann, Registrar 

North Central College, Naperville, C. C. Hower, Registrar 

North Park College, Chicago, Oscar E. Olson, Registrar 

Northern Baptist Theological Seminary, Chicago, James D. Mosteller, Dean of 
Faculty 

Northern Illinois University, DeKalb, George S. Pritchard, Registrar; Mrs. Eu- 
genie Walker, Director of Admissions 


Northwestern University, Evanston, Katharine George, Registrar; Dale B. Terry, 
Assistant Director of Admissions 

Olivet Nazarene College, Kankakee, C. S. McLain, Registrar 

Pestalozzi-Froebel Teachers College, Chicago, Mrs. Dorothy Peebles, Registrar; 


Daniel D. Howard, Dean of Students 
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Principia College, Elsah, Mrs. Gretchen Happ, Registrar 

Quincy College, Quincy, Rev. Dunstan Velesz, O.F.M., Registrar 

Rockford College, Rockford, Milan Divina, Registrar 

Roosevelt University, Chicago, Donald H. Steward, Registrar; Howard G. Wine- 
brenner, Director of Admissions: Lois M. Kahan, Assistant to the Registrar 

Rosary College, River Forest, Sister Mary Liam, Registrar 

St. Mary of the Lake Seminary, Mundelein, Rev. Frank M. Flynn, S.J., Registrar 

St. Procopius College, Lisle, Rev. Zachary Hrisko, O.S.B., Registrar 

St. Xavier College, Chicago, Sister Mary Alfreda, R.S.M., Registrar 

Sherwood Music School, Chicago, Arthur Wildman, Musical Director 

Shimer College, Mt. Carroll, Donald G. Reuter, Director of Admissions 

Southern Illinois University, Carbondale, Robert A. McGrath, Registrar 

Southern Illinois University, Edwardsville, John H. Schnabel, Registrar and Di- 
rector of Admissions 

Springfield Junior College, Springfield, Roman A. Hodalski, Registrar 

Thornton Township Junior College, Harvey, James D. Logsdon, Superintendent 

Trinity Theological Seminary and Trinity College, Chicago, Alan C, Carlson, Reg- 
istrar 

University of Chicago, Chicago, William J. Van Cleve, Registrar; Charles D. 
O'Connell, Director of Admissions 

University of Illinois, Urbana, Charles W. Sanford, Dean of Admissions 

Western Illinois University, Macomb, Delores Kator, Registrar 

Wheaton College, Wheaton, Enock C. Dyrness, Registrar 

Woodrow Wilson Junior College, Chicago, James W. Jeanguenat, Registrar 


INDIANA 

Anderson College, Anderson, Helen A. Holton, Registrar and Director of Admis- 
sions 

Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Leo M. Hauptman, Registrar; Richard D. 
Rowray, Assistant Registrar and Director of Admissions 

Bethel College, Mishawaka, Lila M. Cooke, Registrar 

Butler University, Indianapolis, C. R. Maxam, Registrar; Gene V. Chenoweth, Di- 
rector of Admissions 

Christian Theological Seminary, Indianapolis, Ronald E. Osborn, Dean and Reg- 
istrar 

Concordia Senior College, Fort Wayne, Oscar T. Walle, Registrar 

DePauw University, Greencastle, Mrs. Value M. Williams, Registrar 

Earlham College, Richmond, Myra Jane Coate, Registrar 

Evansville College, Evansville, H. Owen Long, Registrar 

Fort Wayne Bible College, Fort Wayne, Harvey L. Mitchell, Registrar 

Franklin College, Franklin, David Naile, Registrar 

Goshen College, Goshen, J. B. Shenk, Director of Admissions and Registrar 

Grace Theological Seminary, Winona Lake, Homer A. Kent, Registrar 

Hanover College, Hanover, Robert W. McClew, Registrar and Director of Place- 
ment; Frank W. Blanning, Assistant to the President and Director of Admis- 
sions 

Huntington College, Huntington, Carl D. Zurcher, Registrar 

Indiana Central College, Indianapolis, Wilmer D. Lawrence, Registrar 

Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, James H. Ringer, Registrar and Di- 
rector of Admissions 

Indiana Technical College, Fort Wayne, Oren B. Huffer, Registrar and Director of 
Admissions 
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Indiana University, Bloomington, Charles E. Harrell, Registrar and Director of 
Admissions; M. D. Scherer, Associate Registrar; William H. Strain, Associate 
Registrar for Admissions 

John Herron Art School, Indianapolis, Mrs. Mary H. Finks, Acting Registrar 

Manchester College, North Manchester, Maxine R. Domer, Registrar 

Marian College, Indianapolis, Sister M. Rachel, Registrar 

Purdue University, LaFayette, N. M. Parkhurst, Registrar; Harland W. White, Di- 
rector of Admissions; George W. Smith, Assistant Registrar; Albert K. Meerzo, 


Assistant Registrar 
Rose Polytechnic Institute, Terre Haute, J. G. Lee, Registrar 
St. Francis College, Fort Wayne, Sister M. Agnes, Registrar and Admissions Of. 

ficer 
St. Joseph’s College, Rensselaer, Charles J. Robbins, Registrar 
St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Sister Maria Assunta, Registrar I 
St. Mary-of-the-Woods College, St. Mary-of-the-Woods, Sister Celeste, Registrar 
St. Meinrad Seminary, St. Meinrad, Rev. Alcuin Leiboid, O.S.B., Registrar I 
Taylor University, Upland, E. Sterl Phinney, Registrar ( 
Tri-State College, Angola, J. Glenn Radcliffe, Registrar C 
University of Notre Dame, Norte Dame, Leo M. Corbaci, Administrative Assistant C 

and Vice President, Academic Affairs [ 
Valparaiso University, Valparaiso, Paul E. Thune, Registrar F 
Vincennes University, Vincennes, Medrith A. Jordon, Registrar F 
Wabash College, Crawfordsville, Robert S. Harvey, Registrar H 

IOWA K 
Briar Cliff College, Sioux City, Sister Gertrude Ann, O.S.F., Dean 
Central College, Pella, Mrs. Wilma Rempe, Registrar K 
Clarke College, Dubuque, Sister Mary Francine Gould, S.V.M., Registrar K; 
Coe College, Cedar Rapids, J. A. Wilkinson, Registrar 
Cornell College, Mount Vernon, Evelyn N. Fisher, Registrar 
College of Osteopathic Medicine and Surgery, Des Moines, The Registrar K; 
Drake University, Des Moines, Newell L. Gates, Registrar M 
Graceland College, Lamoni, J. C. Bergman, Registrar M 
Grand View College, Des Moines, Peter Jorgensen, Registrar M: 
Grinnell College, Grinnell, Givens L. Thornton, Registrar Mi 
Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Marshall R. Beard, Registrar; Merrill F. 

Fink, Assistant Registrar Me 
Iowa State University, Ames, Arthur Gowen, Registrar Ot 
Iowa Wesleyan College, Mount Pleasant, John R. Kapp, Registrar Sac 
Loras College, Dubuque, Gerald B. Noonan, Registrar St. 
Luther College, Decorah, Ruth Mostrom, Registrar St. 
Marycrest College, Davenport, Sister Joseph Mary Walters, Registrar St. 
Mason City Junior College, Mason City, C. H. Beem, Dean Sor 
Morningside College, Sioux City, Ira J. Gwinn, Registrar Ste 
Mount Mercy College, Cedar Rapids, Sister Mary Eleanor, Registrar Tak 
Mount St. Claire College and Academy, Clinton, Sister Mary Cecile Devereux, Uni 

Registrar 
Northwestern College, Orange City, Paul Muyskens, Registrar and Admissions Di- Uni 

rector 
Ottumwa Heights College, Ottumwa, Sister Marie Ancille, Dean Uni 
St. Ambrose College, Davenport, Juanita Monholland, Registrar; Rev. John P. Do- 

lan, Admissions Officer Wa: 
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State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ted McCarrel, Dean of Admissions and Reg- 
istrar; W. A. Cox, Associate Registrar 

University of Dubuque, Dubuque, William G. Rozeboom, Registrar; Lewis W. 
Furda, Director of Admissions 

Upper Iowa University, Fayette, Wilson C. Gill, Registrar 

Vennard College, University Park, George H. Blackstone, Registrar 

Waldorf College, Forest City, Rev. Sigvald D. Fauske, President 

Wartburg College, Waverly, Mattie Harms, Registrar; Fred Thompson, Director of 
Admissions 


KANSAS 


Baker University, Baldwin, B. A. Gessner, Dean 

Bethany College, Lindsborg, Margaret Bloomquist, Registrar; David R. Carlson, 
Admissions Councilor 

Bethel College, North Newton, Eldon W. Graber, Registrar 

Central Baptist Theological Seminary, Kansas City, Robert G. Torbet, Dean 

Central College, McPherson, John W. Ferrell, Registrar 

College of Emporia, Emporia, Lyle W. Hilbert, Registrar 

Donnelly College, Kansas City, Sister Kathleen Brazzel, Registrar 

Fort Hays Kansas State College, Hays, Standlee V. Dalton, Registrar 

Friends University, Wichita, Evelyn R. Clark, Registrar 

Hutchinson Junior College, Hutchinson, Chester E. Taylor, Director of Admissions 
and Registrar 

Kansas State College of Pittsburg, Pittsburg, C. B. Baird, Director of Admissions 
and Registrar 

Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, Dixon Smith, Registrar 

Kansas State University, Manhattan, E. M. Gerritz, Director of Admissions and 
Registrar; Robert A. Anderson, Assistant Director of Admissions and As- 
sistant Registrar 

Kansas Wesleyan University, Salina, Thelma Book, Registrar 

McPherson College, McPherson, Mrs. Alice B. Martin, Registrar 

Manhattan Bible College, Manhattan, James E. Lackey, Dean and Registrar 

Marymount College, Salina, Sister M. Madeleva, Registrar 

Miltonvale Wesleyan College, Miltonvale, E. Stanley Banker, Jr., Dean and Reg- 
istrar 

Mount St. Scholastica College, Atchison, Sister M. Gonzaga, Registrar 

Ottawa University, Ottawa, Virginia Jennings, Registrar 

Sacred Heart College, Wichita, Sister M. Tarcisia, Registrar 

St. John’s College, Winfield, Everette Meier, Registrar 

St. Mary Gollege, Xavier, Sister Rose Marie, Registrar 

St. Mary of the Plains College, Dodge City, Sister M. Cecilia A. Bodine, Registrar 

Southwestern College, Winfield, Murrel K. Snyder, Registrar 

Sterling College, Sterling, Mrs. Ada Lou Shields, Registrar 

Tabor College, Hillsboro, John L. Ewert, Registrar and Admissions Officer 

University of Kansas, Lawrence, James K. Hitt, Registrar and Director of Admis- 
sions; Carl G. Fahrbach, Jr., Assistant Director of Admissions 

University of Kansas School of Medicine, Kansas City, Mrs. Frances N. Hiatt, 
Registrar 

University of Wichita, Wichita, W. A. Fletcher, Registrar; Mrs. Laura M. Cross, 
Assistant Registrar 

Washburn Municipal University, Topeka, Gladys Phinney, Registrar 
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KENTUCKY 


Bellarmine College, Lousiville, Rev. John R. Clancy, Registrar 

Berea College, Berea, James H. Dean, Registrar 

Bowling Green Business University, Bowling Green, Nina Hammer, Registrar 

Brescia College, Owensboro, Sister M. Laurine Sheeran, Registrar 

Campbellsville College, Campbellsville, Roy O. Chumbler, Dean and Registrar 

Centre College of Kentucky, Danville, Mrs. Violetta W. Shearer, Registrar 

Cumberland College, Williamsburg, Edward E. Sheils, Registrar 

East Kentucky State Teachers College, Richmond, M. E. Mattox, Registrar 

Georgetown College, Georgetown, J. Foley Snyder, Registrar 

Kentucky State College, Frankfort, David H. Bradford, Dean and Registrar 

Kentucky Wesleyan College, Owensboro, John E. Weems, Director of Admissions 
and Records 

Lindsey Wilson College, Columbia, Allo A. Anderson, Dean and Registrar 

Loretto Junior College, Nerinx, Sister Marie Andre, Registrar 

Morehead State College, Morehead, Linus A. Fair, Registrar 

Murray State College, Murray, Donald B. Hunter, Registrar 

Nazareth College, Louisville, Sister Mary Paul Walsh, Registrar 

Nazareth College and Academy, Nazareth, Sister Catherine Spalding, Registrar 

Paducah Junior College, Paducah, Richard Price, Chief Admissions Officer 

Pikeville College, Pikeville, Rediford Damron, Dean and Registrar 

St. Catherine Junior College, St. Catherine, Sister Catherine Gertrude, O.P., Reg. 
istrar ; 

St. Mary’s College, St. Mary, Rev. Carl Fritz, C.R., Registrar 

Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville, Thomas C. Sherwood, Reg. 
istrar 

Transylvania College, Lexington, Pearl Anderson, Registrar 

Union College, Barbourville, Dorothy Lucas, Registrar 

University of Kentucky, Lexington, Charles F, Elton, Dean of Admissions and 
Registrar 

University of Louisville, Louisville, John M. Houchens, Registrar 

Ursuline College, Louisville, Sister Mary Patrice, Registrar 

Villa Madonna College, Covington, Sister M. Irmina, O.S.B., Registrar 

Western Kentucky State College, Bowling Green, E. H. Canon, Registrar 


LOUISIANA 


Centenary College of Louisiana, Shreveport, Mrs. Nelle M. Brown, Registrar 

Dillard University, New Orleans, Anna M. Sewall, Registrar 

Francis T. Nicholls State College, Thibodaux, James Lynn Powell, Registrar 

Grambling College, Grambling, W. L. Garner, Registrar 

Louisiana College, Pineville, Dorothy Calhoon, Registrar 

Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Ruston, Mabel May, Registrar 

Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, Albert L. Clary, Registrar 

Louisiana State University, Department of Nursing Education, School of Medicine, 
New Orleans, Leah E. Bertel, Assistant to the Director 

Louisiana State University in New Orleans, New Orleans, Wallace R. Burleson, 
Registrar 

Loyola University, New Orleans, Carmel Discon, Registrar 

McNeese State College, Lake Charles, Inez S. Moses, Registrar 

New Orleans Baptist Theological Seminary, New Orleans, George C. Herndon, 
Registrar 

Northeast Louisiana State College, Monroe, Lake C. Oxford, Registrar 
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Northwestern State College, Natchitoches, Otis R. Crew, Registrar 

St. Mary’s Dominican College, New Orleans, Sister Mary Alexaidia, O.P., Registrar 

Southeastern Louisiana College, Hammond, C. J. Hyde, Registrar 

Southern University Branch in New Orleans, New Orleans, J. J. Hedgemon, Reg- 
istrar; Herman F. Plunkett, Registrar 

Tulane University of Louisiana, New Orleans, Mrs. Florence W. Toppino, Regis- 
trar; Cliff W. Wing, Jr., Director of Admissions 

University of Southwestern Louisiana, LaFayette, Lea L. Seale, Registrar 


MAINE 


Aroostook State Teachers College, Presque Isle, Gilbert M. Titcomb, Registrar 

Bates College, Lewiston, Mabel L. Libby, Registrar 

Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Helen B. Johnson, Registrar; Hubert S. Shaw, Di- 
rector of Admissions 

Colby College, Waterville, William L. Bryan, Director of Admissions; Mrs. Re- 
becca C. Larsen, Recorder 

Nasson College, Springvale, C. James Colville, Jr., Director of Admissions and 
Public Relations 

St. Francis College, Biddeford, Ernest R. Therrien, Registrar 

University of Maine, Orono, George H. Crosby, Registrar; James A. Harmon, Di- 
rector of Admissions 

University of Maine in Portland, Portland, Harold M. Lawrence, Registrar 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore Junior College, Baltimore, Leona S. Morris, Assistant Dean for Student 
Personnel 

Catonsville Community College, Catonsville, Oliver H. Laine, Dean 

College of Notre Dame of Maryland, Baltimore, Sister Mary Agnesita, Director 
of Admissions 

Coppin State Teachers College, Baltimore, Phyllis K. McKinney, Registrar 

Goucher College, Baltimore, Mildred Covey, Registrar 

Hood College, Frederick, Grace N. Brown, Registrar; Lucille G. Norman, Director 
of Admissions 

Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Irene M. Davis, Registrar; Robert P. Bil- 
grave, Director of Admissions 

Loyola College, Baltimore, Aloysius C. Galvin, Dean 

Maryland State College, Princess Anne, Violet J. Wood, Director of Admissions 

Maryland State Teachers College, Towson, Rebecca C. Tansil, Director of Admis- 
sions 

Montgomery Junior College, Takoma Park, William H. Neal, Registrar 

Morgan State College, Baltimore, Edward N. Wilson, Registrar; J. Percy Bond, Di- 
rector of Admissions and Placement 

Mount St. Agnes College, Baltimore, Sister Mary Kenneth McGuire, R.S.M., Reg- 
istrar 

Mount St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, Guy A. Baker, Jr., Registrar 

Peabody Institute of the City of Baltimore, Baltimore, I. Glen Stroud, Registrar 

Prince George’s Community College, Suitland, Frederic M. Wescott, Jr., Registrar 

St. John’s College, Annapolis, Miriam Strange, Registrar 

St. Joseph College, Emmitsburg, Sister Marie Therese, Registrar 

St. Mary’s Seminary Junior College, St. Mary’s City, Louise K. Rotha, Registrar 

State Teachers College, Salisbury, Dorothy L. Powell, Registrar 
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State Teachers College, Frostburg, Registrar; Elizabeth Hitchins, Registrar in Charge 
of Admissions 

United States Naval Academy, Annapolis, Richard E. Heise, Registrar 

University of Maryland, College Park, Mrs. Norma J. Azlein, Registrar 

Washington College, Chestertown, Ermon N. Foster, Registrar 

Washington Missionary College, Takoma Park, Eunice J. Rozema, Registrar 

Western Maryland College, Westminster, Martha E. Manahan, Registrar 


MASSACHUSETTS 


American International College, Springfield, Mrs. Esther F. Hansen, Registrar 

Amherst College, Amherst, Robert F. Grose, Registrar 

Assumption College, Worcester, John P. DuFault, Registrar 

Atlanta Union College, South Lancaster, Mary Lou Peckham, Registrar 

Babson Institute of Business Administration, Babson Park, Paul C. Staake, Jr., Reg- 
istrar; Nicholas A. Rasetzki, Director of Admissions 

Becker Junior College, Worcester, Gilbert H. Reed, Director of Admissions 

Berkshire Christian College, Lenox, Arthur B. Northrup, Registrar 

Boston College, Chestnut Hill, Eileen M. Tosney, Registrar 

Boston College, School of Education, Chestnut Hill, Elizabeth A. Strain, Registrar 

Boston College of Business Administration, Chestnut Hill, John Conway, Regis. 
trar 

Boston School of Occupational Therapy, Boston, Acile Harrison, Registrar 

Boston University, Boston, Donald L. Oliver, Director of Admissions 

Boston University, College of Business Administration, Boston, Robert L. Peel, 
Registrar 

Boston University, School of Education, Boston, Donn W. Hayes, Registrar 

Bradford Junior College, Bradford, Earle C. Batchelder, Director of Admissions 

Brandeis University, Waltham, Charles W. Duhig, Registrar; Philip J. Driscoll, Di- 
rector of Admissions 

Clark University, Worcester, Lydia P. Colby, Registrar 

College of the Holy Cross, Worcester, William J. O’Connell, Registrar; Rev. Miles 
L. Fay, S.J., Dean of Admissions 

College of Our Lady of the Elms, Chicopee, Sister Helen Joseph, Registrar 

Eastern Nazarene College, Wollaston, Madeline M. Nease, Registrar 

Emerson College, Boston, Clara F. Fraser, Registrar 

Emmanuel College, Boston, Sister Frances Gertrude, Registrar 

Endicott Junior College, Beverly, Eleanor Tupper, Dean and Registrar 

Fisher Junior College, Boston, Myron C. Fisher, Dean of Admissions 

Garland Junior College, Boston, Ann M. Sullivan, Registrar 

Gordon College of Theology and Missions, Beverly Farms, Mrs. Mary C. Orr, Reg- 
istrar 

Harvard College, Cambridge, Sargent Kennedy, Registrar 

Harvard Law School, Cambridge, Louis A. Toepfer, Assistant to the Dean and Di- 
rector of Admissions 

Lesley College, Cambridge, Mrs. Martha Ackerson, Registrar and Director of Ad- 
missions 

Lowell Technical Institute of Massachusetts, Lowell, Walter F. Drohan, Registrar 

Massachusetts College of Optometry, Boston, Helen C. Hastings, Registrar and 
Bursar 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Robert E. Hewes, Registrar; 
B. Alden Thresher, Director of Admissions; Warren D. Wells, Associate Reg- 
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istrar; Paul M. Chalmers, Associate Director of Admissions; D. Hugh Dar- 
den, Assistant Director of Admissions and Executive Secretary; Eugene R. 
Chamberlain, Assistant Director of Admissions; Matthew B. Leggett, Assistant 
Director of Admissions 

Merrimack College, North Andover, Rev. Ezra J. Fenton, O.S.A., Dean of Admis- 
sions 

Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Genevieve F. Pratt, Registrar 

New Bedford Institute of Technology, New Bedford, Warren M. Holt, Registrar 

New England Conservatory of Music, Boston, Elwood E. Gaskill, Registrar 

Newton College of the Sacred Heart, Newton, Mother Loretta Santen, Director of 
Admissions 

Northeastern University, Boston, Rudolph M. Morris, Registrar; Gilbert C. Gar- 
land, Director of Admissions; Robert W. Cloutier, Assistant Director of Ad- 
missions 

Pine Manor Junior College, Wellesley, T. Douglas Stenberg, Director of Admis- 
sions 

Regis College, Weston, Sister Mary Margarita, Registrar 

Simmons College, Boston, Margaret Kimball Gonyea, Registrar 

Smith College, Northampton, The Registrar 

Springfield College, Springfield, Olga Eaton Ellis, Registrar; William H. Lammers, 
Director of Admissions 

State College at Salem, Salem, James B. Sullivan, Director of Admissions 

Stonehill College, North Easton, Rev. Francis E. Grogan, C.S.C., Registrar and 
Director of Admissions 

Suffolk University, Boston, Donald W. Goodrich, Registrar 

Suffolk University Law School, Boston, Catherine T. Judge, Registrar 

Tufts College, Medford, James R. Strawbridge, University Recorder 

University of Massachusetts, Amherst, Marshall O. Lanphear, Registrar 

Wellesley College, Wellesley, Kathleen Elliott, Recorder 

Western New England College, Springfield, Harold W. Smith, Registrar; Rae 
J. Malcolm, Director of Admissions; Robert L. Campbell, Dean of Students; 
Cuno Bender, Associate Director of Admissions and Director of Student 
Activities 

Wheaton College, Norton, Leah M. Dearden, Registrar 

Wheelock College, Boston, Harry S. Wurtz, Registrar 

Williams College, Williamstown, Mrs. Nelson S. McCraw, Registrar and Editor 

Worcester Junior College, Worcester, Hazel T. Bemis, Registrar 

Worcester Polytechnic Institute, Worcester, Athena Pappas, Registrar 


MICHIGAN 


Adrian College, Adrian, Mrs. M. C. Miller, Registrar 

Albion College, Albion, Marvin F. Pahl, Registrar 

Alma College, Alma, Molly Parrish, Registrar; John Kimball, Director of Admis- 
sions 

Aquinas College, Grand Rapids, Sister M. Blandina, Registrar 

Bay City Junior College, Bay City, Hugo E. Siehr, Registrar 

Calvin College, Grand Rapids, M. Berghuis, Registrar 

Central Michigan University, Mount Pleasant, George N. Lauer, Registrar 

Cleary College, Ypsilanti, Walter Greig, Executive Vice-President 

Detroit Bible College, Detroit, Mrs. Laurence P. Cavers, Registrar 

Detroit College of Law, Detroit, Charles H. King, Dean 
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Detroit Institute of Technology, Detroit, Tracy B. Nagers, Dean of Admissions 

Eastern Michigan University, Ypsilanti, Everett L. Marshall, Registrar; Fred R. 
McDaniel, Director of Admissions; Ralph F. Gilden, Dean of Student Activi. 
ties 

Emanuel Missionary College, Berrien Springs, Dyre Dyresen, Registrar 

Ferris Institute, Big Rapids, Harold E. Wisner, Registrar 

Flint Junior College, Flint, Maurice C. Overholt, Registrar 

General Motors Institute, Flint, R. H. Bechtold, Registrar and Chairman of Admis. 
sions Committee; K. L. Schultz, Recorder 

Grand Rapids Junior College, Grand Rapids, Francis McCarthy, Registrar 

Henry Ford Community College, Dearborn, Albert M. Ammerman, Admissions 
Officer 

Highland Park Junior College, Highland Park, Grant O. Withey, Dean 

Hillsdale College, Hillsdale, Florence Kreiter, Registrar and Director of Admis. 
sions 

Hope College, Holland, John W. Hollenbach, Vice-President 

Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo, Harold H. Kuhlman, Director of Admissions 

Lawrence Institute of Technology, Detroit, Genevieve Dooley, Registrar 

Madonna College, Livonia, Sister Mary Remigia, Registrar 

Marygrove College, Detroit, Sister Miriam Fidelis, Registrar 

Mercy College, Detroit, Sister Mary Judith, R.S.M., Registrar 

Merrill-Palmer Institute, Detroit, Mrs. Maybelle Stevens, Registrar 

Michigan College of Mining and Technology, Houghton, Thomas C. Sermon, Reg. 
istrar 

Michigan College of Mining and Technology, Sault St. Marie, James C. Myers, Jr., 
Assistant Registrar 

Michigan State University, East Lansing, Kermit H. Smith, Registrar; Lyle B. Lei- 
senring, Assistant Registrar 

Michigan State University, Oakland, Rochester, Herbert N. Stoutenberg, Jr., Di- 
rector of Admissions and Registrar 

Nazareth College, Nazareth, Sister M. Therese, Registrar 

Northern Michigan College of Education, Marquette, C. M. Bjork, Director of Ad- 
missions 

Olivet College, Olivet, Helen M. Mitchell, Registrar 

Owosso College, Owosso, Phyle Schufeldt, Registrar 

Port Huron Junior College, Port Huron, Edward Bush, Registrar 

Sacred Heart Seminary, Detroit, Rev. Edmond A. Fournier, Registrar and Director 
of Admissions; Rev. Thaddeus J. Ozog, Assistant Registrar 

St. Mary’s College, Orchard Lake, Stanislaus W. Piorkowski, Registrar 

Siena Heights College, Adrian, Sister M. Bertha, Registrar 

Spring Arbor Junior College, Spring Arbor, Eric H. Johnson, Registrar 

~ Suomi College, Hancock, Rev. Martin F. Saarinen, Registrar 

University of Detroit, Detroit, Joseph A. Berkowski, Registrar 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Edward G. Groesbeck, Registrar; Clyde Vro- 
man, Director of Admissions; Gayle C. Wilson, Associate Director of Admis- 
sions; Byron L. Groesbeck, Assistant Director of Admissions; Merlin W. Miller, 
Assistant Director of Registration and Records 

University of Michigan, Dearborn Center, Dearborn, Herschel L. Wallace, Director 
of Student Services 

University of Michigan, Flint College, Flint, Robert H. Plummer, Director of Stu- 
dent Affairs and Services 
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University of Michigan Medical School, Ann Arbor, H. Waldo Bird, Assistant 
Dean for Student Affairs 

Wayne State University, Detroit, Elizabeth A. Platt, Registrar; Hugh E. Sarles, 
Director of Admissions 

Western Michigan University, Kalamazoo, Clayton J. Maus, Registrar 

Western Michigan College of Education, Kalamazoo, Keith Smith, Assistant Registrar 


MINNESOTA 


Augsburg College, Minneapolis, Mildred Joel, Registrar 

Bemidji State College, Bemidji, The Registrar 

Bethany Lutheran College, Mankato, N. S. Holte, Registrar 

Bethel College, St. Paul, Royal Bloom, Director of Admissions 

Carleton College, Northfield, Donald H. Klinefelter, Registrar 

College of St. Benedict, St. Joseph, Sister Vivia Theisen, O.S.B., Registrar 

College of St. Catharine, St. Paul, Sister Helen Margaret, Registrar 

College of St. Scholastica, Duluth, Sister Mary Jude, Registrar 

College of St. Teresa, Winona, Sister M. Avila, O.S.F., Registrar 

College of St. Thomas, St. Paul, Rev. Robert J. Wittman, Admissions Director 

Concordia College, Moorhead, Donald Dale, Registrar 

Concordia College, St. Paul, Jan Pavel, Registrar 

Gustavus Adolphus College, St. Peter, Oliver C. Hagglund, Registrar 

Hamline University, St. Paul, A. S. Williamson, Acting Registrar; Dean G. Trampe, 
Director of Admissions 

Macalester College, St. Paul, Mrs. Dorothy M. Grimmell, Registrar 

Mankato State Teachers College, Mankato, W. A. Cox, Registrar 

Minneapolis School of Art, Minneapolis, Norma Bierbauer, Registrar 

Minnesota Bible College, Minneapolis, Don L. Riggin, Registrar 

Moorhead State College, Moorhead, Robert A. Hanson, Registrar and Director of 
Admissions 

Northwestern College, Minneapolis, The Registrar 

Rochester Junior College, Rochester, Gerald W. Paul, Registrar 

St. Cloud State College, St. Cloud, A. Truman Pouncey, Registrar 

St. John’s University, Collegeville, Rev. Gunther Rolfson, O.S.B., Registrar 

St. Mary’s College, Winona, Brother J. Regis, F.S.C., Registrar 

St. Olaf College, Northfield, Inez Frayseth, Registrar; C. R. Swanson, Director of 
Admissions 

St. Paul Bible College, St. Paul, Merton W. Tanner, Registrar 

St. Paul Seminary, St. Paul, Rev. George J. Ziskovsky, Registrar 

University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Robert Edward Summers, Dean of Admis- 
sions and Records; True E. Pettengill, Recorder, Admissions and Records; 
John M. Fisher, Admissions and Records 

University of Minnesota, Duluth, Havard W. Archerd, Student Personnel Services 

University of Minnesota, Morris, Herbert G. Croom, Admissions and Records 

Winona State College, Winona, Lois Simons, Registrar 

Worthington Junior College, Worthington, Edward Kellen, Registrar 


MISSISSIPPI 


Alcorn Agricultural and Mechanical College, Alcorn, D. W. Wilburn, Registrar 
Delta State College, Cleveland, Katie Mauldin, Registrar 

Jackson State College, Jackson, Delars Funches, Registrar 

Mary Holmes Junior College, West Point, Henry L. Berry, Registrar 
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Millsaps College, Jackson, Paul D. Hardin, Registrar 

Mississippi College, Clinton, Troy M. Mohon, Registrar 

Mississippi Southern College, Hattiesburg, O. N. Darby, Registrar 

Mississippi State University, State College, J. H. McLendon, Registrar 
Mississippi State College for Women, Columbus, David F. Snipes, Registrar 
Mississippi Vocational College, Itta Bena, O. P. Lowe, Dean and Registrar 
Tougaloo Southern Christian College, Tougaloo, Halbert E. Dockins, Registrar 
University of Mississippi, University, Robert B. Ellis, Registrar 

University of Mississippi, Jackson, Mrs. Fred W. White, Jr., Registrar 


MISSOURI 

Cardinal Glennon College, St. Louis, Rev. Michael E. McHugh, C.M., Registrar 

Central Bible Institute and Seminary, Springfield, David B. Drake, Registrar 

Central Missouri State College, Warrensburg, Mrs. Margaret Brown, Registrar 

Central Technical Institute, Kansas City, C. L. Foster, President 

Christian College, Columbia, Mrs. R. W. Landsford, Registrar 

College of St. Teresa, Kansas City, Sister Patrick Joseph Schlett, C.S.J., Registrar 

Conception Seminary, Conception, Rev. Marcian O'Meara, O.S.B., Registrar 

Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, L. C. Wuerffel, Dean 

Cottey College, Nevada, Henry N. Gregory, Registrar 

Convenant College and Theological Seminary, St. Louis, Rudolph Schmidt, Regis. 
trar 

Culver-Stockton College, Canton, Olga W. Bays, Registrar 

Drury College, Springfield, Mrs. Gertrude Rockwell, Registrar 

Evangel College, Springfield, Wilmoth C. Price, Registrar 

Fontbonne College, St. Louis, Sister Mary Veronica, C.S.J., Registrar 

Hannibal-LaGrange College, Hannibal, Howard S. Higdon, Dean and Registrar 

Joplin Junior College, Joplin, Margaret Mitchell, Registrar 

Kansas City Art Institute, Kansas City, Mrs. Gretchen Van Del, Registrar 

Kansas City College of Osteopathy and Surgery, Kansas City, Mrs. Mona Smith, 
Registrar 

Kansas City Junior College, Kansas City, Inez Dahl, Registrar 

Kemper School, Boonville, F. J. Martson, Dean 

Kirksville College of Osteopathy and Surgery, Kirksville, F. M. Walter, Assistant to 
the Dean 

Lincoln University, Jefferson City, C. C. Damel, Registrar 

Lindenwood College, St. Charles, Lula C. Beale, Registrar 

Marillac College, Normandy, Sister Elaine Catellier, D.C., Registrar 

Maryville College, St. Louis, Mother Hortense Doyle, R.S.C.J., Registrar 

Missouri Valley College, Marshall, Rodney Wells, Registrar 

National College, Kansas City, Melva Foley, Registrar 

Northeast Missouri State Teachers College, Kirksville, Orville Bowers, Registrar 

Northwest Missouri State College, Maryville, R. P. Foster, Dean of Administration 

Notre Dame College, St. Louis, Sister M. DeMontfort, $.S.N.D., Registrar 

Park College, Parkville, Harley W. Wyatt, Jr., Registrar and Director of Admis- 
sions 

Rockhurst College, Kansas City, Paul D. Arend, Registrar; Rev. Joseph E. Gough, 
Dean and Admissions Officer 

St. Joseph Junior College, St. Joseph, Marian Gibbons, Dean 

St. Louis Institute of Music, St. Louis, Mrs. Velma T. Honig, Registrar 

St. Louis University, St. Louis, Margaret J. Wuller, University Registrar; Richard 
M. Keefe, Director of Admissions 

St. Louis University, School of Dentistry, St. Louis, Mary R. Ruane, Registrar 
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St. Louis University, School of Medicine, St. Louis, The Registrar 

St. Mary’s Seminary, Perryville, Rev. Oscar J. Miller, C.M., Registrar 

St. Paul’s College, Concordia, Edward Lietke, Dean of Students 

Southeast Missouri State College, Cape Girardeau, Alton Bray, Registrar 

Southwest Baptist College, Bolivar, Orien B. Hendrex, Registrar 

Southwest Missouri State College, Springfield, Guy H. Thompson, Registrar 

Stephens College, Columbia, P. R. M. Armstrong, Registrar; Machin Gardner, Di- 
rector of Admissions 

Tarkio College, Tarkio, Mrs. Mary C. Stevenson, Registrar 

University of Kansas City, Kansas City, Leo J. Sweeney, Director of Admissions 
and Records 

University of Missouri, Columbia, Charles W. McLane, Director of Admissions 
and Registrar; H. E. Mueller, Associate Registrar; Sara Frances Grant, Assist- 
ant Registrar; J. Frank Roberts, Assistant Director of Admissions; Neil Free- 
land, Assistant Director of Admissions and High School-College Relations 

University of Missouri School of Mines and Metallurgy, Rolla, Robert B. Lewis, 
Registrar and Director of Admissions 

Washington University, St. Louis, O. W. Wagner, Registrar and Associate Dean of 
Admissions; William Glasgow Bowling, Dean of Admissions 

Washington University School of Medicine, St. Louis, W. B. Parker, Registrar 

Webster College, Webster Groves, Sister Alexander Marie, Registrar 

Wentworth Military Academy, Lexington, Dallas C. Buck, Dean 

Westminster College, Fulton, Donald B. Gordon, Registrar 

William Jewell College, Liberty, F. M. Derwacter, Registrar; C. Sylvester Green, 
Vice President; E. W. Holzapfel, Dean of Students 


MONTANA 


College of Great Falls, Great Falls, Sister Helen Paula, Registrar 

Eastern Montana College of Education, Billings, Francis G. Morgan, Acting Reg- 
istrar 

Montana School of Mines, Butte, W. M. Brown, Registrar 

Montana State College, Bozeman, Martha L. Hawksworth, Registrar 

Northern Montana College, Havre, John W. Brown, Dean of Student Personnel 
Services and Registrar 

State University of Montana, Missoula, Leo Smith, Registrar 

Western Montana College of Education, Dillon, Dorothy Gelhaus, Registrar 


NEBRASKA 


College of St. Mary, Omaha, Sister Mary Henry, R.S.M., Registrar 

Concordia Teachers College, Seward, Willa Koenig, Registrar 

Creighton University, Omaha, Jack N. Williams, Registrar 

Dana College, Blair, E. M. Rasmussen, Registrar 

Doane College, Crete, Loyd C. Oleson, Registrar 

Duchesne College, Omaha, Mother Lucille John, Registrar 

Fairbury Junior College, Fairbury, N. Dallas Evans, Registrar 

Grace Bible Institute, Omaha, John Schrag, Registrar 

Hastings College, Hastings, Eunice Chapman, Director of Special Research 

Midland College, Fremont, Mildred A. Cattern, Registrar 

Nebraska State Teachers College, Chadron, A. E. Kent, Registrar 

Nebraska State Teachers College, Kearney, J. H. Horner, Registrar and Admissions 
Director 
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Nebraska State Teachers College, Peru, F. H. Larson, Registrar 

Nebraska State Teachers College, Wayne, Milton B. Childs, Registrar 

Nebraska Wesleyan University, Lincoln, Mrs. Helen Luschei, Registrar 

Union College, Lincoln, Marie Anderson, Registrar 

University of’ Nebraska, Lincoln, Floyd W. Hoover, Registrar; Shirley Thomsen, 
Assistant Registrar; Mrs. Irma N. Laase, Assistant Registrar 

University of Omaha, Omaha, Alice Smith, Registrar 


NEVADA 


University of Nevada, Reno, Clarence E. Byrd, Registrar and Director of Admis. 
sions 

University of Nevada, Southern Regional Division, Las Vegas, Muriel M. Parks, 
Assistant Registrar; Mrs. Jewell C. Reynolds, Assistant Director of Admissions 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Colby Junior College, New London, Elizabeth Sladen, Registrar 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, Robin Robinson, Registrar 

Mount St. Mary College, Hooksett, Jacqueline Mars, Registrar 

New England College, Henniker, Edward Gay, Registrar 

Rivier College, Nashua, Sister Marie Clarisse, Registrar 

St. Anselm’s College, Manchester, Stephen F. Parent, Registrar 
University of New Hampshire, Durham, Paul E. Schaefer, Registrar 


NEW JERSEY 


Bloomfield College and Seminary, Bloomfield, Meyer M. Hostetter, Dean of Ad- 
missions 

Caldwell College for Women, Caldwell, Sister Margaret Thomas, O.P., Registrar 

Centenary College for Women, Hackettstown, Edward W. Seay, President; Marga 
ret E. Hight, Dean 

College of St. Elizabeth, Convent Station, Sister Rose Therese, Registrar; Sister 
Lucille Anne, Director of Admissions 

Drew University, Madison, John E. Bevan, Registrar 

Fairleigh Dickinson University, Rutherford, Mrs. Peter Sammartino, Dean of Ad- 
missions; Marinus C. Galanti, Dean of Evening Session 

Fairleigh Dickinson University, Madison, Thomas M. Emory, Registrar; R. Pres- 
ton Shoemaker, Jr., Assistant Director of Admissions 

Fairleigh Dickinson University, Teaneck, Mrs. Harriet E. Beggs, Registrar 

Georgian Court College, Lakewood, Sister Mary Incarnata, Director of Admissions 

Glassboro State College, Glassboro, Donald R. Salisbury, Director of Admissions 

Jersey City State College, Jersey City, Emanuel Ehrlich, Registrar; William J. 
Henry, Director of Admissions 

Monmouth College, West Long Branch, Irving J. Shapiro, Registrar 

Montclair State College, Upper Montclair, Peter P. Stapay, Registrar 

Newark College of Engineering, Newark, David H. Mangnall, Registrar; Frank 
A. Grammer, Dean of Admissions 

Newark State College, Union, Edward Frank Johnson, Registrar; E. Theodore Stier, 
Director of Admissions : 

Paterson State College, Wayne, Eleanor I. Edwards, Registrar 

Princeton University, Princeton, Howard W. Stepp, Registrar 

Rutgers University, New Brunswick, Wherry E. Zingg, University Registrar; 
George A. Kramer, University Director of Admissions; Wesley P. Daniels, 
Scheduling Officer and Assistant Dean of Administration 
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Rutgers University, College of South Jersey, Camden, Harold M. Hirshman, Reg- 
istrar; Harold A. Eaton, Director of Admissions 

Rutgers University, Douglass College, New Brunswick, Roberta F. Powers, Regis- 
trar; Janice Harvey, Director of Admissions 

Rutgers University, Newark College, Newark, Edward B. Tiefeld, Registrar; Robert 
P. Biunno, Director of Admissions; Catherine Carr, Assistant Registrar 

St. Peter’s College, Jersey City, Kenneth J. Dwyer, Registrar; Walter N. Sheil, 
Director of Admissions 

Seton Hall University, South Orange, M. K. Fitzsimmons, Registrar; Rev. Joseph 
T. Shea, University Director of Admissions 

Shelton College, Ringwood, John A. Ledden, Registrar 

Stevens Institute of Technology, Hoboken, N. H. Memory, Director of Admissions 

Trenton Junior College, Trenton, William H. Weaver, Registrar 

Trenton State College, Trenton, James M. Orr, Registrar; Bernard A. Reed, Di- 
rector of Admissions 

Union Junior College, Cranford, Dorothea Wiersma, Registrar 

Upsala College, East Orange, G. P. Carlson, Secretary and Registrar 

Westminster Choir College, Princeton, Mrs. Margaret Wetherson 


NEW MEXICO 


Board of Educational Finance, Santa Fe, Donald C. Moyer, Executive Secretary 

College of St. Joseph on the Rio Grande, Albuquerque, Sister M. Catharine Ann, 
Registrar 

Eastern New Mexico University, Portales, Ruth Wheeler, Registrar 

New Mexico Highlands University, Las Vegas, James H. Elliott, Director of Ad- 
missions and Registrar 

New Mexico Institute of Mining and Technology, Socorro, Arthur P. Stanton, Reg- 
istrar 

New Mexico Military Institute, Roswell, Captain Ray Holland, Jr., Registrar and 
Director of Admissions 

New Mexico State University of Agriculture, Engineering and Science, University 
Park, Era Rentfrow, Registrar 

New Mexico Western College, Silver City, Donald S. Overturf, Dean of Men and 
Admissions and Records; Mrs. Ruth M. Humphrey, Recorder and Assistant 
Registrar 

St. Michael’s College, Santa Fe, Brother B. Stephen Donlon, Dean; Brother 
A. Joseph, Registrar 

University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, J. C. MacGregor, Director of Admis- 
sions and Registrar 


NEW YORK 


Academy of Aeronautics, La Guardia Airport, Walter M. Hartung, Director of 
Training and Vice President 

Adelphi College, Garden City, Rosemary A. Feeney, Registrar 

Alfred University, Alfred, Fred H. Gertz, Registrar; Robert A. Howard, Director 
of Admissions 

Auburn Community College, Auburn, Albert T. Skinner, Dean 

Baptist Bible Seminary, Johnson City, Mead C. Armstrong, Registrar 

Bard College, Annandale-on-Hudson, Elsie L. Quinn, Registrar; Richard M. Gum- 
mere, Jr., Director of Admissions 

Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, S. N. Kagan, Registrar 

Broome Technical Community College, Binghamton, James E. McVean, Director of 
Admissions and Extension; Michael J. Reynolds, Admissions Councilor 
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Bronx Community College, New York, John E. D’Andrea, Registrar 

Buffalo Bible Institute, Buffalo, Everett S. Graffam, President 

Canisius College, Buffalo, Theodore G. Meyers, Registrar; Joseph R. Stillwell, Di- 
rector of Admissions 

Cazenovia Junior College, Cazenovia, John Morton Watts, Dean; Mrs. Mable R. 
Burg, Director of Admissions 

Clarkson Memorial College of Technology, Potsdam, F. A. Ramsdell, Registrar and 
Director of Placement 

Colgate University, Hamilton, William J. Everts, Registrar; Robert B. Shirley, Di- 
rector of Admissions 

College of Mount St. Vincent, New York, Sister Miriam Julia, Registrar 

College of New Rochelle, New Rochelle, Mother M. Paula Bero, O.S.U., Registrar 

College of St. Rose, Albany, Sister Mary Rosina, Registrar 

College of The City of New York, New York, Robert L. Taylor, Registrar 

College of The City of New York, Baruch School, New York, Agnes Claire Mul- 
ligan, Associate Registrar; David D. Feldman, Assistant Registrar 

Columbia University, New York, Charles P. Hurd, Registrar; Joe Jefferson, Di- 
rector of University Admissions; Ida M. Squitieri, Assistant to the Registrar; 
Robert J. Senkier, Assistant Dean in Charge of Admissions and Financial 
Aid 

Columbia University, Barnard College, New York, Margaret Giddings, Registrar 

Columbia University, College of Pharmacy, New York, Andrew J. Esposito, Reg- 
istrar 

Columbia University, Teachers College, New York, Kenneth H. Beesley, Assistant 
Provost and Registrar 

Concordia Collegiate Institute, Bronxville, Paul W. Gabbert, Dean and Registrar 

Cooper Union, New York, Walter S. Watson, Registrar and Director of Admis- 
sions 

Cornell University, Ithaca, Walter A. Snickenberger, Registrar; Herbert H. Wil- 
liams, Director of Admissions; David A. Warren, Assistant Registrar 

D’Youville College, Buffalo, Sister Alice of the Sacred Heart, Registrar 

Elmira College, Elmira, Mrs. Susan H. Mangan, Registrar 

Epiphany Apostolic College, Newburgh, Rev. Peter E. Hogan, S.S.J., Registrar 

Erie Technical Institute, Buffalo, Ernest Notar, Dean 

Fashion Institute of Technology, New York, Mrs. Marion K. Brandriss, Chairman 
of Admissions 

Finch College, New York, Lenore L. Palumbo, Registrar; Eleanor Tarrant, Di- 
rector of Admissions 

Fordham University, Campus Division, New York, E. Vincent O’Brien, Registrar; 
William F. McAloon, Director of Admissions and Records; Martin J. Meade, 
Director of Admissions 

Fordham University, City Hall Division, New York, William J. Hilbert, Director 
of Admissions and Records 

General Electric Company, Ossining, J. Moreau Brown, Administrator, Educational 
Support Programs 

Good Counsel College, White Plains, Sister M. Ambrose, Registrar 

Hamilton College, Clinton, Mrs. Maleska Robinson, Registrar 

Hartwick College, Oneonta, Edgar L. Sagan, Director of Admissions and Place- 
ment 

Hobart College, Geneva, Elizabeth R. Durfee, Registrar; John S. Witte, Director 
of Admissions 
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Hofstra College, Hempstead, Charles J. Meixel, Registrar 

Houghton College, Houghton, Woodrow I. Goodman, Registrar 

Hunter College of The City of New York, New York, Hugh Bennett, Registrar; 
George J. Schoengood, Assistant Registrar 

Iona College, New Rochelle, Hugh J. McCabe, Jr., Registrar 

Ithaca College, Ithaca, Florence Howland, Registrar 

Jamestown Community College, Jamestown, William H. Schlifke, Dean 

Juilliard School of Music, New York, Judson Ehrbar, Registrar 

Keuka College, Keuka Park, Kenneth F. Estey, Registrar 

King’s College, The, Briarcliff Manor, D. W. Ryther, Registrar 

Ladycliff College, Highland Falls, Sister Miriam, Registrar 

LeMoyne College, Syracuse, John F. Blasi, Registrar 

Long Island University, Brooklyn, Marie Schluter, Registrar 

Long Island University, C. W. Post College, Greenvale, Doris Campbell Thomas, 
Acting Registrar 

Manhattan College, New York, Brother Aquilinus Joseph, F.S.C., Registrar; John 
A. Cossa, Dean of Student Personnel 

Manhattan School of Music, New York, Donald J. Rauscher, Registrar; Stanley 
Bednar, Admissions Officer 

Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart, Purchase, Gertrude V. Brady, Regis- 
trar; Margaret Carroll Ford, Asssistant Registrar 

Marist College, Poughkeepsie, Brother John Malachy, F.M.S., Registrar 

Maryknoll Teachers College, Maryknoll, Sister Rose Michele, Registrar 

Marymount College, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, Mother M. Majella, Registrar 

Marymount College, New York, Mother M. de Lourdes, Registrar 

Mills College of Education, New York, Muriel Poland, Registrar 

Mount St. Joseph Teachers College, Buffalo, Sister M. Theodosia, Registrar 

Nazareth College of Rochester, Rochester, Sister Josephine Louise, Registrar 

New School for Social Research, Graduate Faculty of Politics and Social Science, 
New York, Mary Lynn, Registrar 

New School for Social Research, Undergraduate Division in Adult Education, 
New York, Charles Godley, Registrar 

New York City Community College, Brooklyn, Alfred R. Mascolo, Registrar 

New York Institute of Technology, New York, Joseph A. Cincotta, Registrar; John 
H. Hannover, Assistant Registrar 

New York State Agricultural and Technical Institute, Alfred, Milo Van Hall, Di- 
rector of Student Personnel 

New York State College of Forestry, Syracuse, Raymond F. Crossman, Dean of 
Students and Admissions; Marguerite A. Van Bree, Administrative Assistant 

New York University, New York, Ralph B. Von Guerard, Registrar; Fred E. Cross- 
land, Director of Admissions 

Niagara University, Niagara, Rev. Robert Rivard, C.M., Registrar 

Notre Dame College of Staten Island, Staten Island, Mother St. Maria Pauline, Reg- 
istrar 

Nyack Missionary College, Nyack, May K. Leo, Registrar 

Orange County Community College, Middletown, Walton Brown, Director of Ad- 
missions 

Pace College, New York, Phyllis Mount, Registrar; Marilyn R. Thornton, Assist- 
ant Registrar 

Packer Collegiate Institute, Brooklyn, Nell M. Rothschild, Registrar and Field 
Secretary 
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Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, Brooklyn, George S. Eaton, Registrar 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, Mrs. Mary A. Mulkey, Registrar; Gene P. Dean, Director 
of Admissions; Kate Strolls, Assistant Registrar 
Queens College, Flushing, Howard A. Knag, Registrar 
Queensborough Community College, Bayside, L.I., George P. Sweeney, Registrar 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, John A. Dunlop, Registrar 
Roberts Wesleyan College, North Chili, Neil F. Pfouts, Registrar 
Rochester Institute of Technology, Rochester, Jerome M. Mileur, Registrar; 
George C. Hedden, Director of Admissions; Charles E. Swan, Assistant Director 
of Admissions; Donald A. Hoppe, Registrar, Evening Division 
Rosary Hill College, Buffalo, Sister M. Innocentia, Registrar 
Russell Sage College, Troy, Mrs. James D. Campbell, Registrar; Clarence A. Heagle, 
Director of Admissions 
St. Bernardine of Siena College, Loudonville, Rev. Albert A. Angelo, O.F.M., 
Registrar 
St. Bonaventure University, St. Bonaventure, Louis Truncellito, Registrar 
St. Francis College, Brooklyn, Rev. Brother Alexander, O.S.F., Registrar 
St. John Fisher College, Rochester, Edward N. Weber, Registrar and Director of 
Admissions 
St. John’s University, Brooklyn, Henry F. Rossi, University Registrar; Rev. Frede- 
rick J. Easterly, C.M., Vice President for Student Personnel Services 
St. Joseph’s College for Women, Brooklyn, Sister Catherine Maria, Registrar 
St. Lawrence University, Canton, Helen Whalen, Registrar; Director of Admis- 
sions 
St. Pius X Seminary, Garrison, Rev. Adrian Ramanauskas, S.A., Registrar 
Sarah Lawrence College, Bronxville, Alice M. Bovard, Director of Admissions 
Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs, Shirley B. Knight, Registrar 
Staten Island Community College, Staten Island, Frank Ballweg, Jr., Registrar 
State University of New York, Albany, James R. Spence, Director of Admissions 
Program 
Agricultural and Technical Institute, Farmingdale, L.I., Berthold D. Willen- 
brock, Dean of Students 
College of Education, Albany, Esther H. Cook, Registrar 
College of Education, Buffalo, Dorothy E. Eells, Registrar 
College of Education, Cortland, Stanley Metzger, Dean of Students 
College of Education, Fredonia, Alva M. Keen, Registrar 
College of Education, Geneseo, Kenneth H. Freeman, Dean 
College of Education, New Paltz, Ailsa E. Reid, Registrar 
College of Education, Oswego, Mrs. Mary D. Hennessey, Registrar 
College of Education, Plattsburg, Louise H. James, Registrar 
College of Education, Potsdam, Mrs. Dorothy Hall Klein, Registrar 
Downstate Medical Center, Brooklyn, The Registrar 
Harpur College, Binghamton, Mrs. Marie Coney, Registrar; Ralph J. Rishele, 
Director of Admissions 
Maritime College, Fort Schuyler, Arthur .J Spring, Dean of Students 
Upstate Medical Center, Syracuse, Davis G. Johnson, Assistant Dean for Student 
Personnel 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, Edwin D. Smith, Registrar 
Union College, Schenectady, Mrs. Charlotte M. Rapelje, Registrar 
United States Merchant Marine Academy, Kings Point, L.I., Lt. Commander K. A. 
Geary, USMS, Registrar and Educational Service Officer; John J. O’Hearne, 
Assistant Dean 
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United States Military Academy, West Point, Lt. Col. Robert S. Day, Registrar 

University of Buffalo, Buffalo, Arthur L. Kaiser, Acting Registrar 

University of Rochester, Rochester, Robert H. McCambridge, Director of Regis- 
tration; Ruth M. Harper, Associate University Registrar; Olive Schrader, As- 
sociate University Registrar; Mrs. Arlene T. Crandall, Registrar, Graduate 
Studies 

University of Rochester, College of Arts and Science, Rochester, Charles R. Dalton, 
Director of Admissions and Student Aid 

University of Rochester, Eastman School of Music, Rochester, William Tegg Ches- 
well, Registrar; Edward H. Easley, Director of Admissions 

University of Rochester, Department of Nursing, Rochester, Edna Muntz, Reg- 
istrar 

University of Rochester, Medical Center, Rochester, Harriet F. Purdy, Registrar 

Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, Julia G. Bacon, Recorder 

Wagner College, Staten Island, Marguerite Hess, Registrar; Fred Holmes, Director 
of Admissions 

Wells College, Aurora, Ruth W. Moe, Registrar 

Westchester Community College, White Plains, Robert H. Reynolds, Registrar 

Yeshiva University, New York, Morris Silverman, Registrar; David Mirsky, Di- 
rector of Admissions 

Yeshiva University, Graduate School of Education, New York, Clyde Keutzer, Direc- 
tor of Admissions 

Yeshiva University, Revel and Fischel Graduate School, New York, Mrs. Pearl 
Kardon, Recorder 

Yeshiva University, Stern College, New York, Mrs. Miriam Mostow, Recorder 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Agricultural and Technological College of North Carolina, Greensboro, C. R. A. 
Cunningham, Registrar 

Atlantic Christian College, Wilson, Bethany R. Joyner, Registrar 

Belmont Abbey College, Belmont, David J. Gorney, Registrar 

Bennett College, Greensboro, Willa B. Player, Registrar 

Brevard College, Brevard, Glenn Hardesty, Director of Admissions 

Campbell College, Buies Creek, Robert L. King, Registrar and Director of Ad- 
missions 

Charlotte College, Charlotte, H. T. Higgins, Registrar 

Chowan College, Murfreesboro, J. Irving Brooks, Registrar 

Davidson College, Davidson, Fred W. Hengeveld, Registrar 

Duke University, Durham, R. L. Tuthill, University Registrar; William L. Brink- 
ley, Jr., Assistant Registrar; Helen M. Kendall, Recorder 

East Carolina College, Greenville, John H. Horne, Registrar 

Elon College, Elon College, Alfred S. Hassell, Registrar and Director of Admis- 
sions 

Flora MacDonald College, Red Springs, Rodger W. Decker, Dean of Administra- 
tion 

High Point College, High Point, N. P. Yarborough, Registrar 

Johnson C. Smith University, Charlotte, J. Arthur Twitty, Registrar 

Lees-McRae College, Banner Elk, Beatrice H. Criner, Registrar 

Lenoir-Rhyne College, Hickory, Edwin L. Setzler, Registrar 

Livingstone College, Salisbury, Julia B. Duncan, Registrar 

Louisburg College, Louisburg, John B. York, Registrar 

Meredith College, Raleigh, Mrs. Vera Tart March, Registrar 
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Mitchell College, Statesville, The Registrar 

North Carolina College at Durham, Durham, Frances M. Eagleson, Registrar 

North Carolina State College, Raleigh, K. D. Raab, Director of Admissions and 
Registration; F. Glenn Overton, Assistant Director of Admissions and Regis. 
tration 

Peace College, Raleigh, Frances Suter, Registrar 

Pembroke State College, Pembroke, John L. Carter, Registrar 

Pfeiffer College, Misenheimer, K. D. Holshouser, Director of Admissions and 
Registrar 

Piedmont Bible College, Winston-Salem, Wilbur E. Henke, Registrar 

Queens College, Charlotte, Catherine Atkins, Registrar 

St. Augustine’s College, Raleigh, I. E. Spraggins, Registrar 

Salem College, Winston-Salem, Margaret L. Simpson, Registrar 

Shaw University, Raleigh, Mrs. Martha W. Wheeler, Registrar 

Southeastern Baptist Theological Seminary, Wake Forest, Fred Sandusky, Regis. 
trar 

University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, Charles Bernard, Director of Admis- 
sions; Raymond E. Strong, Director, Office of Records and Registration 

University of North Carolina, Women’s College, Greensboro, Mrs. Alice Irby, Di- 
rector of Admissions 

Wake Forest College, Winston-Salem, Grady S. Patterson, Registrar 

Warren Wilson College, Swannanoa, Elizabeth G. Martin, Assistant Dean 

Wilmington College, Wilmington, Dorothy P. Marshall, Registrar 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Jamestown College, Jamestown, William Westiey, Registrar 

North Dakota State School of Science, Wahpeton, W. M. Nordgaard, Registrar 

North Dakota State University, Fargo, B. B. Brandrud, Director of Admissiuns and 
Records 

State Normal and Industrial College, Ellendale, Jean Christian, Registrar 

State Teachers College, Dickinson, P. O. Aasmundstad, Registrar 

State Teachers College, Mayville, J. Evert Scholton, Registrar 

State Teachers College, Minot, Emil F. Sather, Registrar 

State Teachers College, Valley City, Adolph Soroos, Registrar 

University of North Dakota, Grand Forks, Ruby M. McKenzie, Registrar 


OHIO 


Air Force Institute of Technology, Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Glenn O. 
Emick, Director of Admissions; Major Marion A. Fontanella, Chief Evalua- 
tion and Guidance Section 

Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Miriam L. Dickinson, Registrar; Mrs. Fressa 
Baker Inman, Director of Admissions 

Ashland College, Ashland, Harold S. Clarke, Registrar 

Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea, Jess J. Petty, Registrar 

Bluffton College, Bluffton, J. Richard Weaver, Registrar 

Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green, Glenn Van Wormer, Registrar 

Capital University, Columbus, Frances Quinlin, Registrar 

Case Institute of Technology, Cleveland, W. W. Abendroth, Registrar 

Central State College, Wilberforce, Gladys L. Powell, Registrar 

Cleveland Institute of Music, Cleveland, Margaret Roenfeldt, Registrar 

College of Mount St. Joseph-on-the-Ohio, Mount St. Joseph, Sister Maria Michael, 

Registrar 
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College of St. Mary of the Springs, Columbus, Sister M. Dorilda, O.P., Registrar 

College of Steubenville, Steubenville, E. Audrey Savastone, Registrar 

College of Wooster, Wooster, Robert S. Cope, Registrar and Director of Admis- 
sions 

Denison University, Granville, Donald R. Fitch, Registrar; Burton W. Dunfild, 
Director of Admissions 

Fenn College, Cleveland, V. Richard Gulbenkian, Registrar 

Findley College, Findley, Gordon Kleiner, Registrar 

Franklin University, Columbus, Joseph F. Frasch, Director 

Hebrew Union College-Jewish Institute of Religion, Cincinnati, Samuel Sandmel, 
Provost 

Heidelberg College, Tiffin, C. Lucille Christman, Registrar 

Hiram College, Hiram, Lawrence C. Underwood, Registrar 

John Carroll University, Cleveland, Raymond E. Cawthorne, Registrar 

John, Carroll University, College of Arts and Science, Cleveland, Rev. Joseph F. 
Downey, S.J., Dean 

Kent State University, Kent, Charles E. Atkinson, Registrar 

Kenyon College, Gambier, S. R. McGowan, Registrar 

Lake Erie College, Painesville, C. T. Ruddick, Secretary 

Malone College, Canton, John P. Williams, Registrar and Director of Admissions 

Marietta College, Marietta, Mrs. Lillian S. Sinclair, Registrar 

Mary Manse College, Toledo, Sister M. Ethelreda, Registrar 

Miami University, Oxford, Max B. Rosselot, Registrar 

Mount Union College, Alliance, Robert W. Tripp, Registrar 

Muskingum College, New Concord, Edward R. Butler, Registrar 

Notre Dame College, South Euclid, Sister Mary Aquinas, Registrar 

Oberlin College, Oberlin, George H. Langeler, Registrar 

Ohio College of Chiropody, Cleveland, M. M. Pomerantz, Dean and Registrar 

Ohio College of Applied Science, Cincinnati, Carl §. MacFarbane, Director of Ad- 
missions and Registration 

Ohio Northern University, Ada, J. A. Woofter, Registrar 

Ohio State University, Columbus, Kenneth R. Varner, Registrar; W. Lloyd Sprouse, 
Examiner 

Ohio University, Athens, Robert E. Mahn, Registrar; Clark B. Williams, Director 
of Admissions 

Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Allan C. Ingraham, Associate Dean and 
Registrar 

Otterbein College, Westerville, Floyd J. Vance, Registrar 

Our Lady of Cincinnati College, Cincinnati, Sister Mary Martina, R.S.M., Reg- 
istrar 

Pontifical College Josephinum, Worthington, Monsignor Leo F. Miller, Registrar 
and Dean of Studies 

St. John College, Cleveland, Joan E. Richards, Registrar 

Salmon P. Chase College, School of Commerce, Cincinnati, Dorothy Sutton, Secre- 
tary and Registrar 

Salmon P. Chase College, School of Law, Cincinnati, Ruby Casey, Secretary and 
Registrar 

Sinclair College, Dayton, C. C. Bussey, Director 

University of Akron, Akron, Gordon A. Hagerman, Registrar 

University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Garland G. Parker, University Registrar and 
Central Admissions Office; John C. Hattendorf, Assistant Registrar 

University of Dayton, Dayton, John J. Drerup, Registrar; Rev. Paul J. Wag- 
ner, §.M., Director of Admissions 
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University of Toledo, Toledo, Mrs. Alina Markowski, Registrar; Richard R. Perry, 
Director of Admissions 

Ursuline College, Cleveland, Sister Grace, Registrar 

Western College for Women, Oxford, Henriette Simon, Registrar 

Western Reserve University, Cleveland, John C. Brayton, Registrar; Roland J. Hinz, 
Director of Admissions 

Wilberforce University, Wilberforce, F. A. McGinnis, Registrar 

Wilmington College, Wilmington, Sarah F. Castle, Registrar 

Wittenburg University, Springfield, Helen D. Haley, Registrar 

Xavier University, Cincinnati, Raymond Fellinger, Registrar; Rev. Edward J. O’Brien, 
Director of Admissions 

Youngstown University, Youngstown, P. P. Buchanan, Registrar 


OKLAHOMA 


Bacone College, Bacone, Leo D. Harman, Dean 

Benedictine Heights College, Tulsa, Sister Mary Bernardine Greer, Registrar 

Bethany Nazarene College, Bethany, D. R. Danskin, Registrar 

Cameron State Agricultural College, Lawton, B. H. Brewer, Registrar 

Central State College, Edmond, K. D. Jessup, Registrar 

Conners State Agricultural College, Warner, Anna B. Catlin, Registrar 

Eastern Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, Wilburton, Larry Etta 
Rice, Registrar 

Langston University, Langston, C. D. Batchelor, Registrar 

Northeastern Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, Miami, Mrs. J. C. 
Hutts, Registrar 

Northern Oklahoma Junior College, Tonkawa, Registrar 

Northwestern State College, Alva, Aurice Huguley, Registrar 

Oklahoma Baptist University, Shawnee, L. E. Solomon, Registrar 

Oklahoma Christian College, Oklahoma City, R. Stafford North, Dean of Instruction 

Oklahoma City University, Oklahoma City, G. E. Spraberry, Registrar 

Oklahoma College for Women, Chickasha, Trice L. Broderick, Director of Admis- 
sions and Registrar 

Oklahoma State University, Stillwater, Raymond Girod, Registrar and Director of 
Admissions 

Panhandle Agricultural and Mechanical College, Goodwell, Eugene Meyer, Reg- 
istrar 

Phillips University, Enid, M. H. Ziegler, Registrar 

Southeastern State College, Durant, Sam O. Pool, Registrar 

Southwestern State College, Weatherford, Millie A. Thomas, Registrar 

University of Oklahoma, Norman, John E. Fellows, Dean of Admissions and Reg- 
istrar 

University of Tulsa, Tulsa, George V. Metzel, Registrar 


OREGON 


Cascade College, Portland, Mrs. Kathryn J. Gilbert, Registrar 
Concordia College, Portland, Donald W. Lorenz, Registrar 
Eastern Oregon College of Education, LaGrande, Lyle H. Johnson, Registrar 
George Fox College, Newberg, Kenneth M. Williams, Dean and Registrar 
Lewis and Clark College, Portland, William H. Norris, Registrar 
Linfield College, McMinnville, E. A. Whitman, Registrar 
Marylhurst College, Marylhurst, Sister Adele Maureen, Registrar 
Multnomah School of The Bible, Portland, Joyce L. Kehoe, Registrar 
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Oregon College of Education, Monmouth, Jack D. Morton, Registrar 

Oregon State College, Corvallis, D. T. Ordeman, Registrar 

Pacific University, Forest Grove, Glorida Wulf, Registrar 

Portland State College, Portland, Howard Impecoven, Registiar 

Reed College, Portland, Margaret A. Scott, Registrar 

Southern Oregon College of Education, Ashland, Mabel W. Winton, Registrar 
University of Oregon, Eugene, Clifford L. Constance, Registrar 

University of Oregon, Dental School, Portland, Ernest A. Hurley, Registrar 
University of Portland, Portland, Rev. Thomas G. LaPine, C.S.C., Registrar 
Willamette University, Salem, Richard A. Yocom, Registrar 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Academy of The New Church, Bryn Athyn, E. S. Klein, Dean of Faculties 

Albright College, Reading, Anna R. Benninger, Registrar 

Allegheny College, Meadville, Leila W. Parsons, Registrar 

Alliance College, Cambridge Springs, John A. Jadus, Dean and Registrar 

Beaver College, Jenkintown, Mrs. Ruth Lindemann, Registrar; Marjorie Darling, 
Director of Admissions 

Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Mrs. Marian C. Anderson, Recorder 

Bucknell University, Lewisburg, George R. Faint, Registrar; Fitz R. Walling, As- 
sistant Registrar 

California State College, California, Harold E. Kemper, Director of Admissions 
and Registrar 

Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, William L. Rogers, Registrar; John 
M. Daniels, Chairman of Admissions 

Cedar Crest College, Allentown, §. A. Nock, Dean of The College 

Chatham College, Pittsburgh, Amelia J. Botsaris, Registrar and Assistant Dean; 
Margaret L. Donaldson, Director of Admissions 

Chestnut Hill College, Philadelphia, Sister M. Clare Joseph, Registrar 

College Misericordia, Dallas, Sister Mary Rosaire, Registrar 

Crozer Theological Seminary, Chester, Lucille B. Knapp, Registrar 

Dickinson College, Carlisle, William H. Benson, Registrar; Benjamin D. James, 
Director of Admissions, Dean of Freshmen 

Dickinson School of Law, Carlisle, Arthur Frankston, Assistant to the Dean 

Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, John W. Neal, Registrar 

Dropsie College for Hebrew and Cognate Learning, Philadelphia, Sarai Zausmer, 
Registrar 

Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, Maurice J. Murphy, Registrar; Rev. Frederick R. 
Clark, C.S.Sp., Director of Admissions 

Eastern Baptist College, St. Davids, V. Jean Whittaker, Registrar 

Eastern Pilgrim College, Allentown, Lucille Trumpe, Registrar 

Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Yvonne E. Gibbel, Recorder 

Gannon College, Erie, Rev. Robert Levis, Registrar 

Geneva College, Beaver Falls, Mrs. Lucille D. Henery, Registrar 

Gettysburg College, Gettysburg, Charles R. Wolfe, Dean of Admissions 

Grove City College, Grove City, Thaddeus H. Penar, Registrar 

Gwynedd-Mercy Junior College, Gwynedd Valley, Sister M. John Aloyse, Regis- 
trar 

Harcum Junior College, Bryn Mawr, Elinor D. Abel, Dean of Students and Regis- 
trar 

Haverford College, Haverford, Office of Admissions 

Hershey Junior College, Hershey, V. H. Fenstermacher, Dean 
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Holy Family College, Philadelphia, Sister Margaret Mary, Registrar 
Immaculata College, Immaculata, Sister Margaret Mary, Registrar 
Indiana State College, Indiana, Mary L. Esch, Registrar 
Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia, William A. Sodeman, Dean 
Juniata College, Huntingdon, Ronald L. Cherry, Registrar 
Keystone Junior College, LaPlume, John H. Ackerman, Registrar 
King’s College, Wilkes-Barre, Thomas A. Sheehy, Registrar 
Lafayette College, Easton, John E. Brooks, Jr., Registrar 
LaSalle College, Philadelphia, Brother G. Joseph, Registrar; Brother F. Christo. 
pher, F.S.C., Director of Admissions 
Lebanon Valley College, Annville, Mrs. Marion H. Starr, Registrar 
Lehigh University, Bethlehem, James H. Wagner, Registrar 
Lincoln University, Lincoln University, Paul Kuehner, Registrar 
Lycoming College, Williamsport, G. Heil Gramley, Registrar 
Marywood College, Scranton, Sister M. Margrete, Registrar 
Mercyhurst College, Erie, Sister M. Marcia, Registrar 
Messiah College, Grantham, C. O. Wittlinger, Registrar and Director of Admis- 
sions 
Moore Institute of Art, Philadelphia, Mary L. Milner, Registrar 
Moravian College and Theological Seminary, Bethlehem, Samuel R. Kilpatrick, 
Registrar 
Mount Mercy College, Pittsburgh, Sister M. Madeleine Sophie, Registrar 
Muhlenberg College, Allentown, George A. Frounfelker, Registrar 
Penn Hall Junior College, Chambersburg, Elizabeth Haller, Office of the Dean 
Pennsylvania Military College, Chester, Chester H. Sloat, Director of Admissions; 
Col. William L. Cottee, Director of Student Personnel 
Pennsylvania State College of Optometry, Philadelphia, Edwin E. Czarnecki, Reg- 
istrar 
Pennsylvania State University, University Park, Robert G. Bernreuter, Dean of 
Admissions and Registrar; T. Sherman Stanford, Associate Dean of Admis- 
sions; Robert M. Koser, Associate Registrar; C. O. Williams, Assistant to the 
President for Special Services 
Pennsylvania State University, Graduate School, University Park, Robert E. Tschan, 
Assistant Dean 
Philadelphia Bible Institute, Philadelphia, Rev. Clair M. Hitz, Registrar 
Philadelphia College of Osteopathy, Philadelphia, Thomas M. Rowland, Jr., Reg- 
istrar and Director of Admissions 
Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science, Philadelphia, John E. Kramer, Reg- 
istrar 
Philadelphia College of Textiles and Science, Philadelphia, Mott R. Linn, Director 
of Admissions 
Philadelphia Museum College of Art, Philadelphia, E. Bruce Thomas, Director of 
Admissions 
Pittsburgh Theological Seminary, Pittsburgh, Bessie Burrows, Registrar 
Rosemont College, Rosemont, Mother Mary St. Stephen, Registrar 
St. Francis College, Loretto, Father Gabriel, Dean 
St. Joseph’s College, Philadelphia, Michael P. Boland, Registrar 
St. Vincent College, Latrobe, Leopold J. Krul, Registrar 
Seton Hill College, Greensburg, Sister Rose Irene Boggs, Registrar 
Spring Garden Institute, Philadelphia, Lavaun M. Eckles, Registrar 
Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove, Mrs. Sara B. Stevens, Registrar 
Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, John M. Moore, Registrar 
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Temple University, Philadelphia, Irving Lilly, Registrar; John M. Rhoads, Vice- 
President 

Thiel College, Greenville, Earl E. Mezoff, Director of Admissions and Placement 

University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Ernest Whitworth, Registrar; Arthur R. 
Owens, Assistant Registrar 

University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Endicott A. Batchelder, University Registrar; 
Everard K. Pinneo, Director of Admissions; Jack B. Critchfield, Assistant Di- 
rector of Admissions; Wm. Alvah Stewart, Assistant in Admissions 

University of Scranton, Scranton, John A. Finnegan, Registrar; Rev. John B. McGee, 
S.J., Dean of Admissions 

Ursinus College, Collegeville, Geoffrey Dolman, Director of Admissions; H. Lloyd 
Jones, Jr., Assistant Director of Admissions 

Villa Maria College, Erie, Sister M. Neomi, Registrar 

Villanova University, Villanova, Rev. Francis X. Smith, O.S.A., Director of Admis- 
sions; Mrs. Meta D. Skow, Recorder 

Washington and Jefferson College, Washington, Ralph W. Thomas, Dean of The 
College; Frederick Frank, Secretary of Admissions 

Waynesburg College, Waynesburg, M. K. Talpas, Registrar 

West Chester State College, West Chester, B. Paul Ross, Registrar 

Westminster College, New Wilmington, Charles F. Saylor, Registrar; Robert M. 

‘ Ashbaugh, Director of Admissions; Isabel Ramsey, Recorder 

Wilkes College, Wilkes-Barre, John P. Whitby, Registrar 

Wilson College, Chambersburg, Elizabeth Boyd, Registrar; Mrs. Paul Leitch, Di- 
rector of Admissions 

York Junior College, York, Donald J. Miller, Admissions Secretary 


PUERTO RICO 


Catholic University of Puerto Rico, Ponce, Sister Anne Theodora, C.S.J., Registrar; 
Sister Mary Joseph Lorraine, C.S.J., Dean; Sister Carmen Maria, C.S.J., Direc- 
tor of Admissions 

College of the Sacred Heart, Santurce, Mother Dolores Sarre, Registrar 

Inter American University of Puerto Rico, San German, Ronald C. Bauer, President 

Puerto Rico Junior College, Rio Piedras, Mrs. Rosa M. Llombart, Registrar 

University of Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras, Francisco Lépez, Acting Registrar 

University of Puerto Rico, College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, Mayagiiez, 
José I. Soto, Registrar; German Delgado, Director of Admissions 


RHODE ISLAND 

Barrington College, Providence, George H. Cramer, Registrar 

Brown University, Providence, Lloyd W. Cornell, Jr., Dean of Admissions and 
Financial Aid; Milton E. Noble, Recorder 

Brown University, Pembroke College, Providence, Dorothy S. Horton, Recorder 

Bryant College, Providence, E. Gardner Jacobs, Vice President 

Providence College, Providence, Daniel M. Galliher, Registrar; Rev. Royal J. Gardner, 
O.P., Assistant Registrar 

Rhode Island College, Providence, W. Christina Carlson, Registrar 

Rhode Island School of Design, Providence, George L. Bradley, Registrar 

Salve Regina College, Newport, Sister Mary Martina, P.S.M., Registrar 

University of Rhode Island, Kingston, James W. Eastwood, Director of Admissions 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Anderson College, Anderson, L. B. Lutz, Registrar 
Bob Jones University, Greenville, Marshall P. Neal, Registrar 
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The Citadel, Charleston, Colonel J. W. Duckett, Dean of Admissions 

Clemson Agricultural College, Clemson College, K. N. Vickery, Registrar 

Columbia Bible College, Columbia, N. D. Ferris, Registrar 

Columbia College, Columbia, Mrs. Ruth H. Lightsey, Registrar 

Converse College, Spartanburg, Mrs. Joy C. Harvey, Registrar 

Erskine College, Due West, Lucy Anne McCluer, Registrar 

Furman University, Greenville, C. L. Rasor, Registrar 

Furman University, Women’s College, Greenville, Virginia Marsh Arey, Acting 
Registrar 

Lander College, Greenwood, Katie H. Hollingsworth, Registrar 

Limestone College, Gaffney, Miriam A. Thompson, Registrar 

Newberry College, Newberry, James C. Abrams, Registrar 

Presbyterian College, Clinton, Mrs. Roslyn C. Martin, Registrar 

South Carolina State College, Orangeburg, J. D. McGhee, Registrar 

Spartanburg Junior College, Spartanburg, A. G. Carter, Dean and Registrar 

University of South Carolina, Columbia, Rollin E. Godfrey, Director of Admis- 
sions and Registrar 

Winthrop College, Rock Hill, W. D. Livingston, Registrar 

Wofford College, Spartanburg, B. L. Scoggins, Registrar 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Augustana College, Sioux Falls, I. B. Hauge, Registrar 

Dakota Wesleyan University, Mitchell, Lawrence Harrison, Dean of Admissions 

General Beadle State Teachers College, Madison, P. F. Tyrell, Registrar 

Huron College, Huron, Frank W. Smith, Dean and Registrar 

Mount Marty College, Yankton, Sister M. Stanislaus, Registrar 

Northern State Teachers College, Aberdeen, Harvey E. Van Beck, Director of Ad- 
missions and Records 

Sioux Falls College, Sioux Falls, A. M. Gowan, Dean and Registrar 

South Dakota School of Mines and Technology, Rapid City, Robert H. Moore, Reg- 
istrar 

South Dakota State College, Brookings, D. B. Doner, Registrar 

Southern State Teachers College, Springfield, M. E. Burgi, Registrar 

University of South Dakota, Vermillion, H. W. Frankeneld, Registrar 


TENNESSEE 


Austin Peay State College, Clarksville, M. P. Bowman, Dean and Registrar 

Belmont College, Nashville, David H. Stone, Registrar 

Carson-Newman College, Jefferson City, Mrs. Nina M. Rubin, Registrar 

Christian Brothers College, Memphis, Brother Henry Ernest, F.S.C., Dean of Ad- 
missions and Registrar 

David Lipscomb College, Nashville, Ralph A. Bryant, Registrar 

East Tennessee State College, Johnson City, William M. Beasley, Registrar 

Fisk University, Nashville, James R. Smothers, Jr., Registrar and Director of Ad- 
missions 

Freed-Hardeman College, Henderson, E. Claude Gardner, Registrar 

Freewill Baptist Bible College, Nashville, Charles A. Thigpen, Dean and Regis- 
trar 

King College, Bristol, Jack S. Snider, Registrar 

Knoxville College, Knoxville, Frances E. Clark, Registrar 

Lane College, Jackson, George L. Thacker, Registrar 

Lee College, Cleveland, Robert Humbertson, Registrar and Dean of Students 
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Lemoyne College, Memphis, Margaret Bush, Registrar 

Lincoln Memorial University, Harrogate, Office of the Dean 

Madison College, Madison, Homer R. Lynd, Registrar and Chairman of Admis- 
sions 

Maryville College, Maryville, Viola M. Lightfoot, Assistant to the Dean of Stu- 
dents 

Meharry Medical College, Nashville 

Memphis State College, Memphis, R. P. Clark, Registrar 

Middle Tennessee State College, Murfreesboro, N. C. Beasley, Director of Admis- 
sions 

Milligan College, Milligan College, Lois Hale, Registrar 

Morristown College, Morristown, Paul A. Edwards, Registrar 

Scarritt College for Christian Workers, Nashville, Betty Jo Vaughn, Admissions 
Office 

Siena College, Memphis, Sister M. Jamesetta, Registrar 

Southern College of Optometry, Memphis, E. B. Vaughn, Registrar; Frank C. Mor- 
gret, Jr., Director of Public Relations 

Southern Missionary College, Collegedale, Theodora Lambeth, Registrar 

Southwestern College of Memphis, Memphis, Malcolm Evans, Registrar 

Tennessee Agricultural and Industrial State College, Nashville, F. J. D. McKin- 
ney, Chairman of Admissions 

Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville, Mrs. Altie H. Smith, Registrar 

Trevecca Nazarene College, Nashville, Amy L. Person, Registrar 

Tusculum College, Greensville, Marvin J. Schmitt, Registrar 

Union University, Jackson, Gladys I. Stone, Registrar 

University of Chattanooga, Chattanooga, Reuben W. Holland, Registrar 

University of the South, Sewanee, John B. Ransom, Director of Admissions 

University of Tennessee, Knoxville, R. F. Thomason, Dean of Admissions and Rec- 
ords 

University of Tennessee, Martin Branch, Martin, Myrtle H. Phillips, Registrar 

Vanderbilt University, Nashville, James L. Buford, Registrar 

William Jennings Bryan University, Bryan Hill, Dayton, The Registrar 


TEXAS 


Abilene Christian College, Abilene, Kenneth Rasco, Registrar 

Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, College Station, Office of the Reg- 
istrar 

Amarillo College, Amarillo, J. F. Balderston, Registrar 

Arlington State College, Arlington, Charles S. Nelson, Registrar 

Austin College, Sherman, J. Forrest Bryant, Registrar 

Baylor University, Waco, Alton B. Lee, Registrar and Director of Admissions 

Blinn College, Brenham, Henry J. Boehm, Registrar 

Dallas Theological Seminary and Graduate School of Theology, Dallas, Donald K. 
Campbell, Registrar 

Decatur Baptist College, Decatur, Ray H. Watkins, Registrar 

East Texas Baptist College, Marshall, S. E. Smith, Registrar 

East Texas State Teachers College, Commerce, John S. Windell, Registrar 

Frank Phillips College, Borger, J. W. Dillard, Dean and Registrar 

Hardin-Simmons University, Abilene, Mrs. Joseph Grba, Registrar 

Howard County Junior College, Big Spring, Bernard M. Keese, Dean and Regis- 
trar, General Admissions Officer 

Howard Payne College, Brownwood, Mrs. Dora Mae Herring, Registrar 
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Huston-Tillotson College, Austin, L. L. McNealy, Dean and Registrar 

Incarnate Word College, San Antonio, Sister M. Antoninus, Registrar 

Jarvis Christian College, Hawkins, Mrs. V. Carney Waddleton, Registrar 

Kilgore College, Kilgore, Mrs. Jean B. Martin, Registrar 

Lamar State College of Technology, Beaumont, Celeste Kitchen, Registrar 

Lutheran Concordia College, Austin, Les Bayer, Registrar 

McMurry College, Abilene, Jerome Vannoy, Registrar 

Mary Allen College, Crockett, Mrs. B. D. Smith, Registrar 

Midwestern University, Wichita Falls, Betty J. Bullock, Registrar 

North Texas State College, Denton, Alex Dickie, Registrar 

Odessa College, Odessa, Jack Rodgers, Dean and Registrar 

Our Lady of The Lake College, San Antonio, Sister M. Annunciata, Registrar 

Pan American College, Edinburg, H. H. Gauding, Registrar 

Prairie View Agricultural and Mechanical College, Prairie View, L. C. McMillan, 
Registrar 

Rice University, Houston, M. V. McAnany, Registrar 

Sacred Heart Dominican College, Houston, Sister M. Joanna, O.P., Registrar 

St. Edward's University, Austin, Brother Silvan Mellett, Registrar 

St. Mary’s University of San Antonio, San Antonio, Rev. Thomas J. Treadway, 
Registrar 

Sam Houston State Teachers College, Huntsville, Reed Lindsey, Registrar 

San Angeio College, San Angelo, Harmon Lawman, Dean and Registrar 

San Antonio College, San Antonio, Jerome F. Weynand, Registrar 

South Plains College, Levelland, Nathan F. Tubb, Registrar 

South Texas College, Houston, Henry W. O’Kane, Registrar 

Southern Methodist University, Dallas, J. Douglas Conner, Registrar; Leonard G. 
Nystrom, Director of Admissions 

Southwest Texas State College, San Marcos, Clem C. Jones, Registrar 

Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary, Fort Worth, Katie Reed, Registrar 

Southwestern Bible Institute, Waxahachie, Joseph M. Gutel, Registrar 

Southwestern Junior College, Keene, Paul L. Wilson, Registrar 

Southwestern University, Georgetown, Pearl A. Neas, Registrar 

Stephen F. Austin State College, Nacogdoches, S. W. McKewen, Registrar 

Sul Ross State College, Alpine, Delbert A. Dyke, Registrar 

Tarleton State College, Stephenville, Stuart Chilton, Registrar 

Temple Junior College, Temple, Johnny S. Payne, Dean and Registrar 

Texas Christian University, Fort Worth, Calvin A. Cumbie, Registrar 

Texas College, Tyler, Mrs. Eugene B. Long, Registrar 

Texas College of Arts and Industries, Kingsville, George W. McCulley, Registrar 

Texas Lutheran College, Seguin, Lou Olga Heye, Registrar 

Texas Southern University, Houston, William Bell, Registrar and Director of Ad- 
missions 

Texas Technological College, Lubbock, Floyd D. Boze, Dean of Admissions and 
Registrar 

Texas Wesleyan College, Fort Worth, Harry W. Rice, Registrar 

Texas Western College, El Paso, J. M. Whitaker, Registrar 

Texas Woman's University, Denton, Francis W. Emerson, Registrar 

Trinity University, San Antonio, L. B. Higgins, Registrar 

University of Corpus Christi, Corpus Christi, Lester D. Stephens, Registrar 

University of Houston, Houston, Ramon A. Vitulli, Registrar 

University of St. Thomas, Houston, George A. Knaggs, Registrar 

University of Texas, Austin, W. Byron Shipp, Registrar and Director of Admissions 

University of Texas, Dental Branch, Houston, Mrs. Nadyne B. Bowen, Registrar 
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University of Texas, Medical Branch, Galveston, Registrar 

University of Texas, Southwestern Medical School, Dallas, Anne Rucker, Registrar 
Victoria College, Victoria, Leona Jones, Registrar 

Wayland Baptist College, Plainview, Audrey H. Boles, Registrar 

West Texas State College, Canyon, Frank H. Morgan, Registrar 

Wharton County Junior College, Wharton, Mrs. Merle DeBona, Registrar 

Wiley College, Marshall, T. W. Cole, Sr., President 


UTAH 


Brigham Young University, Provo, Alma P. Burton, Dean of Admissions and Rec- 
ords 

College of Southern Utah, Cedar City, Ward S. Robb, Registrar 

Dixie Junior College, St. George, B. Glen Smith, Registrar 

Snow College, Ephraim, Ross P. Findlay, Registrar 

University of Utah, Salt Lake City, J. A. Norton, Registrar; Walter Hahn, Associate 
Professor of Education, Director of Scholastic Probation 

Utah State University, Logan, L. Mark Neuberger, Dean of Admissions and Rec- 
ords 

Weber College, Ogden, Mrs. Clarisse H. Hall, Registrar 

Westminster College, Salt Lake City, Allan W. Bosch, Registrar 


VERMONT 


Green Mountain College, Poultney, Calista K. White, Registrar; William Berry, 
Director of Admissions 

Middlebury College, Middlebury, Marion E. Holmes, Registrar 

Norwich University, Northfield, The Registrar 

St. Michael’s College, Winooski, The Registrar 

University of Vermont and State Agricultural College, Burlington, Harold C. Col- 
lins, Director of Admissions and Records; Thomas P. Clairmont, Assistant 
Director of Admissions and Records; Dorothy Pearson, Recorder 


VIRGINIA 


Averett College, Danville, Mary C. Fugate, Dean and Registrar 

Bridgewater College, Bridgewater, John W. Boitnott, Dean 

College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, J. Wilfred Lambert, Registrar 

College of William and Mary, Professional Institute, Richmond, Ethel Blue Riebe, 
Registrar 

College of William and Mary, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Norfolk, E. B. Rich- 
ards, Registrar 

Eastern Mennonite College, Harrisonburg, John R. Mumaw, President 

Emory and Henry College, Emory, Edgar Bingham, Registrar 

Ferrum Junior College, Ferrum, Frank A. Beu, Dean and Registrar 

Hampton Institute, Hampton, Collis H. Davis, Registrar 

Hollins College, Hollins College, Mrs. Margaret Eldridge, Registrar 

Longwood College, Farmville, Virginia Wall, Registrar 

Lynchburg College, Lynchburg, Blanche Latham, Registrar 

Madison College, Harrisonburg, Helen M. Frank, Registrar 

Marion College, Marion, Edith Hoover, Acting Registrar 

Mary Baldwin College, Staunton, Marguerite Hillhouse, Registrar 

Marymount College, Arlington, Mother Richard Marie, Registrar 

Randolph-Macon College, Ashland, William A. Robinson, Jr., Registrar 

Randolph-Macon Woman's College, Lynchburg, Mrs. Annie Whiteside, Registrar 

Roanoke College, Salem, C. H. Bast, Registrar 
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St. Paul’s College, Lawrenceville, T. H. E. Jones, Registrar 

Shenandoah College, Conservatory of Music, Winchester, Kenneth K. Kyre, Reg- 
istrar 

Southern Seminary and Junior College, Buena Vista, Mrs. H. Russell Robey, Di- 
rector 

Stratford College, Danville, Marguerite Carter, Registrar 

Sullins College, Bristol, Raymond A. Bailey, Registrar 

Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar, Jeannette Boone, Recorder 

University of Virginia, Charlottesville, E. W. Lautenschlager, Registrar; Marvin B. 
Perry, Jr., Dean, Undergraduate Admissions 

University of Virginia, College of Arts and Science, Charlottesville, James E. Ki- 
nard, Director of Admissions 

University of Virginia, Mary Washington College, Fredericksburg, A. R. Merchent, 
Registrar; Michael Houston, Director of Admissions 

Virginia Intermont College, Bristol, Carl E. Todd, Academic Dean and Registrar 

Virginia Military Institute, Lexington, Col. F. H. Barksdale, Registrar 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, Clarice Slusher, Registrar 

Virginia State College, Petersburg, J. Louise Barrett, Registrar 

Virginia State College, Norfolk Division, Norfolk, Joseph W. Brown, Registrar 

Virginia Theological Seminary, Alexandria, Admissions Office 

Virginia Union University, Richmond, Theresita N. Braxton, Registrar 

Washington and Lee University, Lexington, E. H. Howard, Registrar 


WASHINGTON 


Central Washington College of Education, Ellensburg, Perry Mitchell, Registrar 

Centralia College, Centralia, Constance Deichman, Acting Registrar 

Clark College, Vancouver, J. M. Nelson, Dean of Admissions 

Columbia Basin College, Pasco, George E. Haas, Registrar 

Eastern Washington College of Education, Cheney, C. W. Quinley, Jr., Registrar 

Everett Junior College, Everett, Jeannette Poore, Registrar 

Gonzaga University, Spokane, Rev. J. F. Gubbins, Registrar 

Grays Harbor College, Aberdeen, J. R. Frost, Registrar 

Holy Names College, Spokane, Sister M. Martinian, Registrar 

Northwest Bible College, Kirkland, A. D. Millard, Registrar 

Pacific College, Tacoma, Mrs. Linka K. Johnson, Registrar 

St. Martin’s College, Olympia, Rev. Richard Cebula, O.S.B., Dean of Instruction 

Seattle Pacific College, Seattle, E. Walter Helsel, Registrar 

Seattle University, Seattle, Mary Alice Lee, Registrar; Ronald A. Peterson, Direc- 
tor of Admissions 

State College of Washington, Pullman, Claude Simpson, Director of Admissions 
and Registrar 

University of Puget Sound, Tacoma, Richard Dale Smith, Director of Admissions 

University of Washington, Seattle, Mrs. Ethelyn Toner, Registrar; Harold A. 
Adams, Director of Admissions 

Walla Walla College, College Place, Mrs. Irene Black, Registrar 

Wenatchee Valley College, Wenatchee, Mrs. Helen Van Tassel, Registrar 

Western Washington College of Education, Bellingham, Donald A. Ferris, Reg- 
istrar 

Whitman College, Walla Walla, Douglas V. McClane, Director of Admissions 

Whitworth College, Spokane, Estella E. Baldwin, Registrar 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Alderson-Broaddus College, Philippi, Mrs. Hilding Lind, Registrar and Director 
of Admissions 
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Bethany College, Bethany, Luta M. Gordon, Registrar 

Bluefield State College, Bluefield, S. J. Wright, President 

Concord College, Athens, Mrs. Nelrose R. Price, Acting Registrar 

Davis and Elkins College, Elkins, Anna Dale Kek, Registrar 

Fairmont State College, Fairmont, Otis H. Milan, Jr., Registrar and Director of 
Admissions 

Glenville State College, Glenville, Brown Trussler, Registrar 

Marshall College, Huntington, Luther E. Bledsoe, Registrar and Director of Admis- 
sions 

Morris Harvey College, Charleston, T. J. McGinnis, Registrar and Director of Ad- 
missions 

Salem College, Salem, Alta L. Van Horn, Registrar 

Shepherd College, Shepherdstown, A. P. Rider, Registrar and Director of Admissions 

West Liberty State College, West Liberty, Jesse J. Pugh, Registrar 

West Virginia Institute of Technology, Montgomery, Annie L. Castle, Registrar 

West Virginia State College, Institute, Daniel P. Lincoln, Registrar 

West Virginia University, Morgantown, J. Everett Long, Registrar and Chairman 
of Admissions; Lyle E. Herod, Assistant Registrar 

West Virginia University, Potomac State School, Keyser, K. §. McKee, Dean and 
Registrar 

West Virginia Wesleyan College, Buckhannon, Patton L. Nickell, Jr., Registrar 


WISCONSIN 


Alverno College, Milwaukee, Sister M. Edmund, O.S.F., Registrar 

Beloit College, Beloit, Hugh M. Satterlee, Registrar 

Cardinal Stritch College, Milwaukee, Sister Mary Magdeleine, O.S.E., Registrar 

Carroll College, Waukesha, Royanna Benjamin, Registrar 

Concordia College, Milwaukee, J. Henry Gienapp, Registrar 

Dominican College, Racine, Sister M. Theodore, O.P., Registrar 

Edgewood College, Madison, Sister Mary Joan, Registrar 

Holy Family College, Manitowoc, Sister Mary Doris, Registrar 

Institute of Paper Chemistry, Appleton, J. Edward Todd, Dean of Admissions 

Lakeland College, Sheboygan, John C. Allen, Registrar 

Lawrence College, Appleton, Dorothy H. Draheim, Registrar 

Layton School of Art, Milwaukee, Theodore B. Fitzwater, Registrar 

Marion College, Fond Du Lac, Sister Mary Theresa Meyer, C.S.A., Registrar 

Marquette University, Milwaukee, Ralph E. Weber, Registrar and Director of Ad- 
missions 

Milton College, Milton, J. L. Skaggs, Registrar 

Milwaukee-Downer College, Milwaukee, Ruth Damkoehler, Registrar 

Milwaukee School of Engineering, Milwaukee, William D. Jelinske, Director of 
Admissions 

Milwaukee Vocational and Adult School, Milwaukee, Calvin O. Evans, Registrar 

Mount Mary College, Milwaukee, Sister Mary Norman, S.S.N.D., Registrar 

Nashotah House, Nashotah, Rev. Robert L. Jacoby, Registrar 

Ripon College, Ripon, Elva Boettcher, Registrar 

St. Francis Major Seminary, Milwaukee, Rev. Francis J. Bisenius, Registrar 

St. Norbert College, West De Pere, Vincent J. DeLeers, Dean and Registrar 

Stout College, Menomonie, Frank J. Belisle, Registrar 

United States Armed Forces Institute, Madison, William H. Dicks, Registrar 

University of Wisconsin, Madison, Paul L. Trump, Registrar 

University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee, Irene M. Bozak, Director of Admissions and 
Records 

Viterbo College, LaCrosse, Sister M. Dolorita, Registrar 
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Wisconsin State College, Eau Claire, Richard D. Hibbard, Registrar 
Wisconsin State College, Platteville, Milton Longhorn, Registrar 
Wisconsin State College, River Falls, J. J. McLaughlin, Registrar 
Wisconsin State College, Stevens Point, Gilbert Faust, Registrar 
Wisconsin State College, Whitewater, Cord O. Wells, Registrar 


WYOMING 
Casper College, Casper, Florence M. Porter, Registrar 
University of Wyoming, Laramie, R. E. McWhinnie, Registrar and Director of Ad- 
missions 
AUSTRALIA 


University of New South Wales, Kensington, Godfrey L. Macauley, Registrar 


CANADA 


Acadia University, Wolfville, Nova Scotia, R. M. Thompson, Registrar 

Carleton University, Ottawa, Ontario, J. A. B. McLeish, Registrar 

McGill University, Montreal, Quebec, Colin McDougall, Registrar 

McMaster University, Hamilton, Ontario, C. Linton, Registrar 

Mount St. Vincent College, Halifax, Nova Scotia, Sister Anne Gertrude, Registrar 

Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph, Ontario, Herbert W. Pettipierre, Registrar 

Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario, Jean Royce, Registrar 

St. Francis Xavier University, Antigonish, Nova Scotia, The Registrar 

Sir George Williams College, Montreal, Quebec, Douglass Burns Clarke, Registrar 

University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alberta, Alexander Duncan Cairns, Registrar 

University of British Columbia, Vancouver, British Columbia, J. E. A. Parnell, 
Registrar 

University of Manitoba, Winnipeg, D. Chevrier, Registrar 

University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, N. K. Cram, Registrar 

University of Toronto, Toronto, Ontario, R. Ross, Registrar 

University of Waterloo, Waterloo, Ontario, Alan P. Gordon, Registrar 

University of Western Ontario, London, Ontario, Helen M. B. Allison, Registrar 

Victoria College, Victoria, British Columbia, Dorothy M. Cruickshank, Registrar 


CUBA 
Universidad de Santo Tomas de Villanueva, Marianao La Habana, Martha de La 
Portilla, Registrar 
REPUBLIC OF LEBANON 
American University of Beirut, Beirut, Farid A. Fuleihan, Registrar 
MEXICO 


Instituto Technologico y de Estudios Superiores, Monterrey, N. L., Fernando Gar- 


cia Roel, Dean of Admissions and Registrar 
Mexico City College, México D.F., Mrs. Elizabeth T. de Lépez, Dean of Admis- 


sions and Registrar 
PHILIPPINES 


University of The East, Manila, Fidel R. Colmenar, Registrar 
University of The Philippines, Diliman Rizal, Ramon C. Portugal, Acting Registrar 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 
William F. Adams, 321 Caplewood Terrace, Tuscaloosa, Alabama 
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American Newspaper Publishers Association and Research Institute, Inc., New 
York, N.Y., Kenneth Heafield, Training Administrator 

O. W. Hascall, Regional Coordinator, American College Testing Program, Boulder, 
Colorado 

Hattie Jarmon, Education Training Division, Office of Educational Services, Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration, Washington 25, D.C. 

Mariena Tenney Sasnett, 343 South Madison Avenue, Pasadena, California 

Mildred Trenshaw, 651 Jeffrey Lane, Apartment B, University City 32, Missouri 


HONORARY MEMBERS 


Roy Armstrong, The John Motley Foundation, P. O. Box 348, Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina 

Roy W. Bixler, 1137 Mason Woods Drive, Atlanta 6, Georgia 

Elsie Brenneman, 815 North Prairie, Bloomington, Illinois 

Alice Butler, East Chestnut Street, Oxford, Ohio 

§. Woodson Canada, 115 Bingham Road, Columbia, Missouri 

Roy M. Carson, Colorado State College of Education, Greeley, Colorado 

Lorena M. Church, 1325 Boilvin, Rockford, Illinois 

W. P. Clement, Registrar Emeritus, Texas Technological College, Lubbock, Texas 

Edith C. Cockins, 1580 Guilford Road, Columbus, Ohio 

Allen C. Conger, 153 Villanueva Court, Mountain View, California 

Thomas Aubrey Cookson, 409 North Park, Bloomington, Indiana 

Emma E. Deters, 5454 Broadway, Lancaster, New York 

Alfred D. Donovan, Vice-President, Seton Hall University, South Orange, New 
Jersey 

James A. Gannett, University of Maine, Orono, Maine 

M. E. Gladfelter, President, Temple University, Philadelphia 22, Pennsylvania 

Ralph E. Hill, 113 Coral Avenue, Louisville 6, Kentucky 

Katherine E. Hilliker, 34 Broad Street, Lynn, Massachusetts 

William S. Hoffman, 356 East Fairmount Avenue, State College, Pennsylvania 

E. J. Howell, President, Tarleton State College, Stephenville, Texas 

J. Anthony Humphreys, 5817 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois 

Walter Humpreys, 249 Clinton Road, Brookline, Massachusetts 

F. Taylor Jones, Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
15 Park Row, New York 38, New York 

Fred L. Kerr, University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Arkansas 

Arthur H. Larsen, University of Rochester, Eastman School of Music, Rochester, 
New York 

E. B. Lemon, Dean of Admissions, Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oregon 

Robert Linton, 3833 Dobie Road, R. R., Okemos, Michigan 

J. C. MacKinnon, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Massachusetts 

C. §. Marsh, 205 Avenue A, Redondo Beach, California 

E. J. Matthews, University of Texas, Austin, Texas 

G. E. Metz, Clemson Agricultural College, Clemson, South Carolina 

Ernest C. Miller, 421 Lexington Street, Danville, Kentucky 

John P. Mitchell, 235 Embarcadero Street, Palo Alto, California 

Ella Oleson, 115 South Polk Street, Moscow, Idaho 

Alfred H. Parrott, Executive Secretary, State College Station, Fargo, North Dakota 

Mary Elma Poole, The Town House, 5216 Pershing Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri 

Carrie Mae Probst, 1000 St. Dunstans Road, Baltimore 12, Maryland 

J. G. Quick, 141 West Hutchinson Avenue, Pittsburgh 18, Pennsylvania 

Mrs. Helen Burgoyne Riker, 211 North Spooner Street, Madison, Wisconsin 

G. W. Rosenlof, 2301 Smith Street, Lincoln, Nebraska 
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Albert Scribner, Valparaiso University, Valparaiso, Indiana 
Ira M. Smith, 401 East Liberty Avenue, Ann Arbor, Michigan 

C. P. Steimle, 264 LaPala Drive, Apartment 8, San Jose, California 
Ronald Thompson, Ohio State University, Columbus 10, Ohio 

C. P. Tuttle, 714 Delaware Avenue, Urbana, Illinois 

Raymond Walters, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Elida Yakeley, 240-A Fredericka Parkway, Chula Vista, California 


Placement Service 


AACRAO maintains a Placement Service, which serves as a clearing house for 
those seeking employment and those with vacancies to fill. The service is under the 
direction of Oliver Wagner, Washington University, St. Louis 5, Missouri. There 
is no charge for listing. 

There is a fee of $3.00, however, for those who wish to publish a notice on this 
page. They should send with their application for listing, copy for the advertise. 
ment (limited to 50 words) which they wish to insert. For insertions beyond the 
first, the charge is $1.00 an issue. Remittance in full in favor of the American Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers should accompany the ap- 
plication. 

Correspondence, applications for listing, and inquiries about advertisements 
should be directed to Mr. Wagner. Requisitions and purchase orders should be di- 
rected to the American Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers, 
in care of Mr. Wagner. 

Neither the Association nor its Committee is an employment agency, and neither 
assumes any obligations as to qualifications of prospective employees or responsibil- 
ity of employers. It is expected that at least some reply will be made to all those 
answering advertisements. 


WANTED: Registrar for a private liberal arts college in metropolitan area in 
Middle West. Can begin work any time or in spring or summer. Send details about 
training and experience to Oliver Wagner, Washington University, St. Louis 5, 
Mo. (3/1) 
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